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from the 


asia Academy Of  — Shs 


Appearing in Current Productions 


BROADWAY 
Play 


No Time for Sergeants 


Middle of the Night 
Auntie Mame 
The Diary of Anne Frank 


New Girl in Town 

Long Day’s Journey into Night 
The Happiest Millionaire 
Happy Hunting 

Candide 

My Fair Lady 

Separate Tables 


Inherit the Wind 

The Hidden River 

The Apple Cart 

The Matchmaker 

OFF BROADWAY (in part) 


Career 


The Eagle Has Two Heads 
Purple Dust 


The Taming of the Shrew 


Former Students and Graduates 


Theater 


Alvin 
ANTA 


Broadhurst 


Cort 


Forty-Sixth Street 
Helen Hayes 
Lyceum 

Majestic 

Martin Beck 
Mark Hellinger 
Music Box 
National 


The Playhouse 


Plymouth 


The Royale 


Actors Playhouse 


Actors Playhouse 


Cherry Lane Theater 


Phoenix 


Name 


Michael Thoma 

Edward G. Robinson 
Gena Rowlands 

Patricia Benoit 

Rosalind Russell 

Walter Klavun 

Patricia Jenkins 

Garson Kanin (Director) 
Joseph Schildkraut 
Margalo Gillmore 
Thelma Ritter 

Jason Robards, Jr. 

Dana White 

Howard Lindsay (Co-Author) 
Conrad Bain 

John Michael King 

Ann Hillary 

Muriel Kirkland 

Robert P. Lieb 

Martin Gabel (Co-Producer) 
Raymond Bramley 
Ruth Gordon 


William Long 
Richard Stahl 
Coleen Dewhurst 
Paul Shyre 

Ed Crowley 
Nina Foch 
Barbara Lord 


MOTION PICTURES AND TELEVISION 


Walter Abel Geraldine Brooks Betty Field Rick Jason John Lupton Marion Randall 
Phyllis Avery John Cassavetes Nina Foch Jennifer Jones Stephen McNally Thelma Ritter 
Lauren Bacall Hume Cronyn Frances Fuller Bernard Kates Agnes Moorehead Rosalind Russell 
Ann Bancroft Robert Cummings Stuart Germain Grace Kelly Don Murray Ezra Stone 

Lyle Bettger Cecil B. DeMille Marcia Henderson Sam Levene Pat O’Brien Spencer Tracy 
Lee Bowman Kirk Douglas Winston Hibler Michael Lewin Cathy O’Donnell Claire Trevor 
Matt Briggs John Ericson Sterling Holloway Margaret Lindsay William Powell Lucile Watson 


245 West 52nd Street—Room 142 
Circle 7-2630 


Catalog on Request 
Terms: October-January-March 





AMERICAN DRAMA SINCE 1918 
BY JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


Concentrating on the leading figures and movements of 
the contemporary theatre, the author discusses the growth 
and development of a genuinely American drama 

as witnessed in productions during the past 40 years. 
Revised and Enlarged edition. 352pages. $5.00 


THE USES OF DRAMA BY PHILIP A.COGGIN faagiaeys mA | 

A survey of the mutual influence of theatre and : 
education through the ages, from the Greek 
odes in honor of Dionysius to modern efforts 
in community theatres, play therapy and 
children’s groups. The author quotes 
extensively from writers on theatre from 
Aristotle to Stanislavsky. 327 pages. $5.00 


BY SEAN O’CASEY 
THE GREEN CROW 


Here is O’Casey writing on the theatre, on films, 

Shaw, Coward, Dublin, himself and his latest play, 

The Bishop’s Bonfire. Four of his sh: rt stories are here, 
including The Star Jazzer. 320 pages. $8.95. 


SELECTED PLAYS 


The nine plays which O’Casey considers most representative 
of his work: The Plough and the Stars, The Shadow of a 
Gunman, Purple Dust, Bedtime Story, The Silver Tassie, 
Within the Gates, Time to Go, Juno and the Paycock 

and Red Roses for Me. Foreword by the author, 
Introduction by John Gassner. 832pages. $5.00 


HARLEQUIN BY THELMA NIK 


The Rise and Fall of a Bergamask Rogue—the col@pia 
history, 400 years long, of one of the theatre’summ 
magical and fantastic characters. Harlequin’s histor 
is traced from the early Italian comedy to the cig 
and ballet of the present day. 

260 pages, 49 illustrations, 7%” x 10”. 


JACQUES CALLOT 
BY EDWIN DeT. BECHTEL To order these books, mail coupon 


: George Braziller, Inc. 
Brilliant etchings and engravings by c/o Theatre Arts, 


the outstanding graphic artist of the Adv. Dept., 130 W. 56th St., N.Y. 19, N.Y. 
17th century, including many views of the Please send me the following books: 
contemporary stage and its actors, —_—_—_————————""—"_ lence $ in chock or maney 
pantomime characters, elaborate idictitiiasniicnacatiaieeeetoiasiilinadlas Rani kiss a oer 
Florentine stages, title pages for PS yy = rE 
tragedies and representations of the (RS ee Se eS Se 
precursors of opera. Address 
287 plates, 48 pages of text, 8%" x11”. City 
: $10.00 
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The Op 


portunity of a Lifetime to Own Handsome, Luxuriously-Bound 


Books Which You Will Treasure and Your Friends Will Envy 


} ERE is the opportunity you have been waiting 
for: to own strikingly beautiful volumes of the 
greatest authors of all time. You don't have to “‘sao- 
rifice’’ to own them. You don’t have to “‘scrimp”’ or 
save. Because NOW you can _ collect AT AN 
AMAZINGLY LOW PRICE —the greatest set of 
books ever presented to readers on these liberal terms 

Picture these magnificent books in your own home 
Your family will deeply enjoy reading them. Your 
friends will admire them and envy you for possessing 
them. Your children will gain undeniable advantage 
by having them always at hand. You can’t afford to 
miss this opportunity. Take advantage at once of the 
FREE EXAMINATION OFFER described below. 


Here are the most celebrated authors in all the 
world. Twenty-five handsome volumes that bring into 
your home — in bindings of incomparable richness — 
the most fascinating. thrilling reading ever known 
And the partial contents that follow can give you 
only an inkling of the treasures these books hold!! 


1. KIPLING. Complete novel, The Light That Failed, 
and other exciting stories, 74 great ballods, verses, 
including Gunga Din, Danny Deever, The Ballad 
of East and West, etc. 


2. HUGO. The master of French literature, 36 Com- 
plete Works, including Hunchback of Notre Dame, A 
Woman of the Streets, etc 


3. TOLSTO!. 27 breathless novels, stories: Anna 
Karenina, Kreutzer Sonata, The Cossacks, Love, and 
many more 

4, POE. 91 tales, poems, essays of America’s greatest 
writer! Annabel Lee, The Raven, The Gold Bug, 
Murders im the Rue Morgue, The Pit and the Pen- 
dulum, etc 

5. IBSEN. The famous William Archer translation 
of his daring plays, each absolutely complete, in- 
cluding A Doll’s House, Ghosts, Hedda Gabler, Peer 
Gynt and others 

6. CONAN DOYLE. All the best of Sherlock Holmes 
—The Sign of the Four, Red-Headed League, plus 
many other works. 

7. EMERSON. 112 Essays and poems, plus Bio- 
graphical Studies, Conduct of Life, etc. 

& WILDE. The Future of Dorian Gray, Lady 
Windermere’s Fan, The Ballad of Reading Gaol, and 
many more, 91 tales, poems, essays and plays in all 


MAIL RESERVATION FORM NOW! 


9. ROBERT BROWNING. The best known works 
of the poet loved the world over: the immortal ‘‘Pied 
Piper of Hamelin,”’ the famous “‘Cavalier Tunes,”’ 
and others 

10. STEVENSON. 39 adventurous novels, stories 
poems. Treasure Island, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, 
Kidnapped, etc., etc., every one complete 

ii. HAWTHORNE, 2 complete novels and 37 tales 
by the great American author — Scarlet Letter, 
House of the Seven Gables, etc 

12. SHAKESPEARE’S Foems, The Rape of Lucrece 
Venus and Adonis, and ALL the sonnets that Shake 
speare ever wrote! Works of passion, simplicity, and 
exquisite beauty. 

13. DICKENS. A Christmas Carol and other heart 
warming tales, dear to young and old, that you will 
read and reread. 


The other one-volume editions (which cannot be 
described for lack of space) include: 14. RIDER 
HAGGARD; 15. JONATHAN SWIFT; 16. WORLD'S 
GREAT DETECTIVE STORIES; 17. GILBERT and 
SULLIVAN; 18. LONGFELLOW; 19. LAMB'S 
TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE; 20. TENNYSON; 
21. WORLD'S GREATEST ADVENTURE STO 
RIES; 22. WORLD'S GREATEST ROMANCES; 
23. BRET HARTE; 24. CELLINI; 25. CHEKHOV. 


HOW TO GET YOUR BOOKS 


Send no money! Just mail READERS RESERVA 
TION CERTIFICATE, entitling you to examine first 
volume im the “Giants of Literature’ Library Works 
of Kipling. With it will come readers’ invoice for 
$2.29, as full payment for this volume, plus few 
cents mailing charges, and instructions on how to 
get your other beautiful volumes. If not fully sat- 
isfied you may return any book; you may cancel 
reservation at any time. 


SEND NO MONEY 


There are no other charges, and you need send no 
money. Right now, without delay, send in your 
RESERVATION CERTIFICATE. No “Deposit” in 
advance. First come, first served) DO IT NOW, be- 
fm ye mislay this page! BLACK’S READERS 
SERVICE Co., Roslyn, L. I., New York. 


DON’T PUT. IT OFF AND LOSE 
OUT ON THIS OPPORTUNITY! 


To Readers of 
This Magazine 


The Works of the World’s 
Great Authors 


IN 25 FINE VOLUMES! 


? 


ls 


How is this amazing offer possible? First, 
because of the great demand for these 
volumes, a tremendous printing has been 
ordered—cutting costs to the bone. Also, 
by offering these. beautiful volumes DI- 
RECT to the readers many distribution 
costs have been saved. The savings are 
passed on to you! 


MAIL THIS RESERVATION FORM TODAY! 
DON'T DELAY! 


—— Pe i ~ _ 7 - 
EADERS’ RESERVATION CERTIFICATE 


BLACK’S READERS SERVICE COMPANY 
Roslyn, L. I., New York rc 


Please reserve in my name the books listed in 
your generous offer to readers of this magazine. 
Send me at once the first book, The Works of 
KIPLING. I enclose NO MONEY IN AD 
VANCE; but within one week I will send you 
only $2.29, plus a few cents mailing charges 
and I will be entitled to receive each following 
beautifully-bound volume as it comes from the 
press at the same low price, sending no money 
in advance. If not completely satisfied I may 
return any book within one week of receiving it; 
1 may cancel my reservation at any time. 
(Books shipped in U.S.A. only.) 


Name oseses 
PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY 
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12 issues, $5.00; 


THEATRE ARTS 


SEPTEMBER 1957 Voi. XLI, No. 9 


1879. Vol. XLI, No 
funds. Currency sent at 


> Be 


The Cover 


The Royal Ballet production of Frederick Ashton’s La Peri, 
danced by Michael Somes and Margot Fonteyn. This is one of the 
new works which will be introduced to North American audiences 
during the company’s most extensive tour, which opens this month 
in New York—and which is covered in detail in the Opera House 
section of this issue. Photograph by Houston Rogers. 


Subscription rates: 
in U 


DEAR SIR: 

The great feud between Renata Te- 
baldi and Maria Callas has been played 
up much too much, but any singer or 
musician can tell you, and/or Miss Emily 
Coleman, that Miss Callas is so superior 
as a musician that if singers were judged 
only by their perfect musicianship, Miss 
Tebaldi would really be out of the run- 
ning. One thing I would like to say about 
the Callas-Tebaldi rumble: I have seen 
both ladies on stage, heard their voices, 
and I must in all fairness state that while 
the tone of Miss Callas’ voice is not the 
rich, deep tone of Miss Tebaldi’s, Miss 
Callas is so far superior to Tebaldi in 
every way—she is exciting and her acting 
and singing so far outdistance Miss Te- 
baldi—that I for one would not miss 
Renata Tebaldi if she went back to Italy 
and confined all her largess to just La 
Scala. 


under the act of March 3, 
8S. payable 


yright reserved under the Pan-American Convention. 


The Play 


33 Anouilh Twosome on Three Stages 


34 The complete text of The Waltz of the Toreadors 
by Jean Anovilh. Translated by Lucienne Hill 


Features 


17 Credo of the Chorus Girl by Ward Morehouse 

20 Broadway with a Texas Touch by John Rosenfield 
22 The Making of a Musical 

60 Bernhardt versus Duse by Rouben Mamoulian 

65 Silver Jubilation for the Road by Warren Care 
68 The Stratford Story, Connecticut Version 


c 
Remit by money order or draft on a bank in the U. 


The editors cannot assume responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts. 


The Stratford Story, Canadian Version 

A Center for Shoppers—and Shows by J. Dorsey Callaghan 
Broadway’s Whiteheaded Boy by Alice Griffin 

Calling on Craig by Claude Marks 


DWYTE ROBINS 
New York, New York 


national Copyright Convention. 
postal number, if any. 


» $8.00; 24 issues, $15.00 


Your relatively new addition, “My Ten 
Favorite Plays,” is a cute and interesting 
“stunt” which leads me to think of a new 
twist: It would be fun to know which 
musical or musicals each conductor pre- 


12 issw 


2 
3 
: 
g 
s 
: 
: 
4 


n countries: 


Li +P. W. A h 
fers to direct, the plays in which each ineage of the Royal Ballet by P. W. Manchester 


Saint Charles, Til. Printed in U.S.A. Entered as second class matter at the post office in Saint Charles, Ill., 


Copyright under the Int 


all other forei 


actor or actress prefers to play, each role Dame Ninette, director by Emily Coleman 
which they created that gave them the 
most pleasure, the productions that direc- 
tors most enjoyed directing, and so on. 
This would add a more personal and, I 
think, a more interesting touch. Any 


“inside” information attracts the public 


Ashton: An Appreciation by Walter Terry 


COUNCIL, 


The Roval Ballet’s Route and Repertory 


Departments 


Letters 


eye. 


Pan-American and 
For change of address send old ad 


MARION PEARCE 


Fairfield, Connecticut Calendar 


“My Ten Favorite Plays” by Joseph T. Shipley and Bobby Clark 
Offstage 

America’s Dramatic Critics 

Theatre, USA by Alice Griffin 

Books 


Famous American Theatres 


We give awards each year to the best 
actor, actress, and supporting player. This 
last year we presented them with a sub- 
scription to THEATRE ARTS and a 
binder. They were thrilled to receive the 
gift. . . . We members of Emporia State 
Players and National Collegiate Players 
all read your magazine and enjoy it tre- 
mendously. 

DAVID E. PARKER 
Kansas State Teachers College 
Emporia, Kansas 


published monthly at 1421 East Main Street, 


reserved. Copyright 1957 by NATIONAL THEATRE ARTS 
issues, $11.00 


12 issues, $6.00; 24 


PusiicaTIon Orrice: 1421 E. Main St., Saint Charles, IIl. 


All subscriptions must be paid for in advance. 


Canada, 


EDITORIAL AND ADVERTISING OrFices: 130 W. 56th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


1957. All rights 


issues, $9.00. 


I have greatly enjoyed your magazine CrrcuLaTion Orrice: 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, IIl. 
—the May 1957 cover is especially fine. 
3ECCA LOOSE 


South Hadley, Massachusetts 


THEATRE ARTS combined with STAGE MAGAZINE is 


September, 


24 
subscriber's risk. 


Allow 5 weeks for subscription to begin or for change of address. 
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“ELECTRIFYING THE eee kK 


Ethel Merman 


Fernando lanas 


Prices: EVES: Orch. $8.05; Mezz. $6.90; Baic. 
$5.20. 3.60, 3.00, 2.50. MATS. WED. & SAT.: 
Orch. $4.80; Mezz. $4.30; Bale. $3.60, 3.00, 2.50. 


MAJESTIC THEA. 245 W. 44th 51. 


“Tremendous Triumph!" 
—McClain, Jrl.-Amer. 


ROBERT FRYER & LAWRENCE CARR present 


AatigNlome 


dy by 
JEROME LAWRENCE & ROBERT E. LEE 
Based vpon the novel by PATRICK DENNIS 


reduction directed by 
MORTON Da COSTA 
BROADHURST THEA., 

235 W. 44 St. N.Y. C. 


‘*..A BROADWAY MUSICAL 
JAMBOREE!” arxinson, wv. vy. rime 


GEORGE WALLACE "CAMERON PRUD'HOMME 


AIR-COND. 46th St. Thea. 226 W. 46 St. 
Cl 6-4271 Mots. Wed. & Sat. 


o® PA 8k ae fy 
La“ ABNER || 
Oe 


NORMAN PANAMA & MELVIN FRANK 


PRICES: Evgs. Orch. $8.05; Mezz. $6.90; Ist 
Baic. $4.80, 3.60, 3.00; 2nd Bole. $2.30, 
1.75. Mots. Wed. & Sat.: Orch. $4.80; Mezz. 
$4.30; Ist Balc. $3.60, 3.00; 2nd Balc. 2.30, 
1.75 (Tox Incl.) Please enclose self-addressed, 
stamped envelope and suggest alternate dates. 


ST. JAMES THEATRE, 246 W. 44 St., N.Y. 36, 
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CALENDAR | 


BROADWAY 


With several openings scheduled for this 
month, the new season has officially begun—and 
high time, too. Broadway for a while was down 
to a hardly decent minimum of shows. 

Now for a list of plays that are holding over 
from last season: the prize-winning Long Day’s 
Journey into Night *Neill’s autobiographical 
= with Fredric March and Florence Eldridge 
heading the cast (Helen Hayes, 210 W. 46th 
St.); Auntie Mame, adapted by Jerome Law- 
rence and Robert E. Lee from Patrick Dennis’ 
best-selling novel, with Rosalind Russell (Broad- 
hurst, 235 W. 44th St.); Visit to a Small Planet 
by Gore Vidal, with Cyril Kitchard, who also 
directed, as the visitor from outer space, and 
Edward Andrews as his earthly adversary (Booth, 
222 W. 45th St.); The Tunnel of Love, adapted 
by Peter DeVries and Joseph Fields from Mr. 
DeVries’ novel about the misadventures of a re- 
»ressed artist, and starring Tom Ewell (Royale, 
242 W. 45th St.); Separate Tables, the Terence 
Rattigan double bill with Eric Portman and Ger- 
aldine Page, back on Broadway for a limited 
engagement after a month in Central City, 
Colorado (Music Box, 239 W. 45th St.); A Hole 
in the Head, Arnold Schulman’s play about an 
improvident father and his young son, with a 
cast headed by Paul Douglas, scheduled to re- 
open Sept. 9 after a summer layoff (Plymouth, 
286 W. 45th St.); and No Time for Sergeants, 
the comedy dramatized from Mac Hyman’s book, 
which is now scheduled to close September 14 
(Alvin, 250 W. 52nd St.). 

And in the musical field: Bells Are Ringing, 
with book and lyrics by Betty Comden and 
Adolph Green, music by Jule Styne, and star- 
ring Judy Holliday as the employee of a tele- 

hone-answering service (Shubert, 225 W. 44th 
Be); Happy Hunting with Ethel Merman and 
Fernando hms about a matron who is on the 
lookout for a royal match for her daughter, 
with book by Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse, 
and music and lyrics by Harold Karr and Matt 
Dubey (Majestic, 245 W. 44th St.); Li’l Abner, 
based on Al Capp’s comic strip with book by 
Norman Panama and Melvin Frank, lyrics by 
Johnny Mercer, music by Gene de Paul, and 
with Edith Adams, Peter Palmer and Stubby 
Kaye in the cast (St. James, 246 W. 44th St.) ; 
and New Girl in Town, the musical adaptation 
of O’Neill’s Anna Christie, with book and di- 
rection by George Abbott, music and lyrics by 
Bob Merrill, and a cast headed by Gwen Ver- 
don, Thelma Ritter, George Wallace and Cam- 
eron Prud’homme (46th Street, 226 W. 46th St.) 

To this list add the number-one hit My Fair 
Lady, with lyrics and adaptation (from Shaw’s 
Pygmalion) by Alan Jay Lerner, music by 
Frederick Loewe, and a cast headed by Kex 
Harrison and Julie Andrews (Mark Hellinger, 
237 W. 5Sist St.); The Most Happy Fella, Frank 
Loesser’s musical version of Sidney Howard's 
They Knew What They Wanted, with Robert 
Weede and Jo Sullivan (Imperial, 249 W. 45th 
St.); and Damn Yankees, about the devil and 
his siren helper and a pennant race (Adelphi, 
152 W. 54th St.). 


OPENINGS 


An Evening with T. C. Jones (Sept. 10)—A 
one-man show produced by Leonard Sillman 
(Golden, 252 W. 45th St.). 

New Faces (Sept. 19)—During a limited en- 
gagement this special edition of the revue series 
will combine excerpts from past productions ; 
with Virginia de Luce, June Carrol] and Dody 
Goodman in the cast (Broadway, 1681 Broad- 


way). 

The Cave Dwellers (Sept. 23)—A comedy by 
William Saroyan, the first Carmen Capalbo and 
Stanley Chase production scheduled for the new 
season ; directed by Mr. Capalbo (Bijou, 209 W. 
5th =) 

West Side Story (Sept. 26)—A musical about 
teen-agers in New York with a Romeo and Juliet 
theme; with book by Arthur Laurents, music 
by Leonard Bernstein, lyrics by Mr. Laurents 
and Stephen Sondheim, and direction by Jerome 
Robbins who also created the choreography. In- 
cluded in the cast are Carol Lawrence, Larry 
Kert and Chita Rivera (Winter Garden, 1634 
Broadway). 


OFF BROADWAY 


Nothing daunts the off-Broadway theatre. Dur- 
ing the heat of the summer when Broadway 








openings were at a standstill, off-Broadway 
roups emerged with plays—new, old or long- 
orgotten. 

In the matter of successes, off-Broadway has 
the following works to its credit: the long-run 
ae of The Threepenny Opera, arc 

litzstein’s adaptation of the musical play by 
Kurt Weill and Bertolt Brecht (Theatre de 
Lys); and the revival of Eugene O’Neill’s The 
Iceman Cameth, which, it has been announced, 
will elose Sept. 8 (Circle in the Square). Hold- 
overs from last season include O’Casey’s Purple 
Dest (Cherry Lane); Sygne’s three one-acts 


provmsee pA! Irish Pee: In the Shadow of 
Glen, Tinker’s Wedding and Riders to 
the Sea (Theatre East); and Career, a realistic 


“YOU'LL HOWL 
at TOM EWELL In 
THE TUNNEL OF LOVE” 


PRICES: Orch. $5.75; Mezz. $4.80; Balc. $4.05 
3.60, 3.00, 2.50. Enclose self-addressed envelope 


ROYALE THEATRE 242 W. 45 St., N.Y. € 


YOUR 
RESTAURANT 


N.Y. DRAMA CRITICS AW ARD 


BEST MUSICAL OF THE YEAR 


vw 
FRANK LOESSER’S MUSICA 


THE MOST HAPPY FELLA 


ROBERT WEEDE 


starring 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED 


‘ 


DATES 
AIR- 


comp, !MPERIAL THEA., W. 45 St., N. Y. 
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AMERICAN THEATRE WING, INc. 


STAGE, RADIO, SCREEN, VAUDEVILLE, MUSIC AND ALL THE ALLIED CRAFTS 


351 WEST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
COLUMBUS 5-6638 


HELEN MENKEN, President 

Mrs. Martin Beck, First Vice-President 
Joun Suusert, Second Vice-President 
Sotty Pernicx, Third Vice-President 


MEMORANDUM 


James F. Reiiy, Treasurer 
ELAINE Perry, Secretary 
Rira ALLEN 

VERA ALLEN 

Brooks ATKINSON 
KERMIT BLOOMGARDEN 
Harry N. Branpt 
Jackie Bricut 

Dona.p F. Conaway 
Mrs. J. Cuerver Cowpin 
Russe. Crouse 

ALFrep pDELiacre, Jr. 
CLARENCE DERWENT 
Fave EMERSON 

HyMAN FAINE 

Epwarp Leo FitzGERALD 
VINTON FREEDLEY 
LILLIAN GISH 

Oscar HAMMERSTEIN II 
Heven Hayes 

THERESA HeELBURN 
Mary Howes 

VINCENT JacosBr 

Rupy KArNoLtT 

Bitt LEONARD 

Louis Lotito 
GertTrupe Macy 

ALFRED MANUTI 

ARMINA MARSHALL 
GiILBertT MILLER 
Marion Moore 

Warren P. MuNSELI 
James J. Murpuy 
DoNnaALD OENSLAGER 
Mrs. Henry CusHInc OLMSTED 
RicHarpD RopcERs 

J. Rosert Rusin 
Otutver M. SAYLER 
ANNE SEYMOUR 
Cornevia Otis SKINNER 
Mrs. JoHN STEVENSON 
Mrs. Dona.p S. STRALEM 
DANTON WALKER 
Rosert WHITEHEAD 
Beverty WHITNEY 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


RACHEL CROTHERS, 
President Emeritus 
RALPH BELLAMY 
Ray BoLcEer 
ILKA CHASE 
CLAYTON COLLYER 
Morton Downey 
Paut DULLZELL 
ANTHONY Brapy Farre i 
WiLuiAM FEInBERG 
MARGALO GILLMORE 
LeLtanp Haywarp 
Marcus HEmaAn 
Emity Hott 
Ase LASTFOGEL 
AtFrrep Lunt 
James E. SAuTerR 
Morriz R. SEAMON 
Louris M. Simon 
LAWRENCE TIBBETT 
Ricuarp F. WaALsH 
Epwarp E. Cotton, 
Counsel 
EstHer M. Hawtey, 
Executive Secretary 
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From: THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


ACTORS, SINGERS, DANCERS, WRITERS, 
COMPOSERS, DIRECTORS 


Subject: OPPORTUNITY FOR DEVELOPMENT IN THE 


ENTERTAINMENT ARTS 


Two-Year Planned Training Courses are offered 
for professionally-minded young performers 


whose experience has been limited to schools 
and community groups. 


Elective Workshops and Seminars (advanced 

courses) are available to performers who are 
already working professionally and to writers, 
composers and directors. 


Areas of study at both levels encompass: 


THEATRE RADIO MUSICAL COMEDY 
TELEVISION OPERA CONCERT STAGE 


REGISTRATIONS NOW BEING RECEIVED FOR THE FALL 
TERM BEGINNING SEPTEMBER 23rd, 1957. 
For full particulars write to: 

The Secretary of Admissions 


351 West 48th Street, 
New York 36, New York. 


HELEN MENKEN 
President 


Approved under Public Law 550 (Korean G.I. Bill) 





START YOUR ACTING CAREER 
IN YOUR OWN PERMANENT 
THEATER Taps 
For these ELEVEN Reasons at blown Adan and 


Virginia Daly, Directors 


Bown Adams Professional Studio 


» You have opportunity for a year's-run in repertory under realistic conditions 
a to bring out your talent. 


2: You can select all or any of the following: Various scene-study groups to en- 

= rich your repertory and prepare for audition scenes; laboratory groups for 
sharpening your tools and freeing yourself; voice and diction drill groups for 
developing your projection; Yogi physical exercise group for body movement 
and concentration; lecture and improvisation groups conducted by prominent 
visiting professionals. 


Self-Study of one's natural talents, individually guided in Private Sessions 
under Bown Adams and Virginia Daly, who have had more than 20 years suc- 
cessful experience in this field. 

Probationary Acceptance permits weekly tuitional payments enabling you not 
to risk security of regular employment during your growing period. Evening 
Courses include a course to fit every budget. 


This season’s weekly showcase productions resulted in: Four members selected 
for Equity jobbing roles; Two for regular television series; Four members passed 
major studio motion picture tests; Two for motion picture roles filmed in New 
York “Sweet Smell of Success” and “Bachelor Party.” 


(Note: Approved by U. S. Immigration and Naturalization Service for 
Non-Immigrant Foreign Students) 


These Stars Began Their Careers Under 
Bown Adams and Virginia Daly:— 


ANN BLYTH, RITA GAM, JOHN FORSYTHE, 
JAY ROBINSON, ROSEMARY RICE 
a AND MANY OTHERS 


For Free Interviews and Literature :— 


The Bown Adams Professional Studio 


(Located in our own building) 


306 West 81st Street, New York 24, N. Y. TRafalgar 3-0870 
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Fale eh)! 


CORNER 


A gala new restaurant and 


bar faithfully designed and 
decorated in the flavor of 


New York City during the 
colorful gaslight era 
Delicious cooking with 
specialties that are as pop- 
ular today as they were in 
the gay 90's. 
Ladies in vthed. 


MOTEL 


34th STREET AT 
ath AVENUE 


Don Ameche and Owner-Host John C. Bruno 


‘If you want @ good steak dinner go to the 
Pen & Pencil." 
Ward Morehouse—World Telegram & Sun 


“For the Preferred List, Bruno's Pen & Pencil 
sizzling steaks." 
Danton Walker—New York Daily News 


“Top in Town—the sizzling Steaks at Bruno's 
Pen & Pencil." 
Dorothy Kilgallen—New York Journal American 
“Highly recommended—the superb steaks a 
la Bruno's Pen & Pencil." 
Hy Gardner—Vew York Herald Tribune 
Gourme? Views—No one serves a better steak 
anywhere than Bruno in his celebrity-filled 
Pen & Pencil." 
Mike O'Shea—TV Cuide 


Bruno’s 


PEN and PENCIL 


Lunch © Dinner 
FAMOUS FOR STEAKS 


open every day — air conditioned 


205 E. 45th Street, Mu 2-8660 
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portrayal of an actor's struggles in the theatre 
(Actors’ Playhouse). 

Productions that opened recently include 
Sweeney Todd, the omen Barber of Fleet 
Street, the first offering of a new off-Broadway 
group that, like so many of its kind, has reno- 
vated a former night club (Sullivan Street Play- 
house); and An Evening of Horror, three one- 
act plays a la Grand Guignol, presented Friday 
through Sunday evenings year-round (Bown 
Adams Studio) 

Among the oy s scheduled for this month 
is Tevya and Baughters by Arnold Perl, 
dramatized a _® stories of Sholom Aleichem 
(Carnegie Playhouse). 


TRYOUTS 


Copper and Brass, a musical about a lady cop 
and a jazz clarinetist, with book by Ellen Violett 
and David Craig, music by David Baker, lyrics 
by Mr. Craig, and with a cast including Nancy 
Walker, Dick Williams and Alice Pearce. New 
Haven, Se 4 14-21; Philadelphia (Erlanger), 


be ning 23. 

The Enghead by Molly Kazan, a comedy about 
a professor of sociology in a New England town, 
has Hume Cronyn Frecting a cast featuring 
Karl Malden, Phyllis Love and Biff McGuire, 
Opens in Philadelphia (Walnut), Sept. 9 for 
three weeks. 

Four Winds by Thomas W. Phipps involves an 
American heiress and her exploiters; Guthrie 
McClintic directs a cast headed by Ann Todd 
and Robert Hardy. Opens in Philadelphia (For- 
rest) for two weeks be; inning Sept. 9 and then 
to Boston for two weeks beginning Sept. 235. 

Miss Lonelyhearts—a drama by Howard Teich- 
mann dramatized from Nathanael West's novel 
about a newspaper reporter who mes an 
“‘advice-to-the-lovelorn’’ columnist, with Pat 
O’Brien and Fritz Weaver heading the cast. Bos- 
ton (Colonial), Sept. 16 for two weeks. 

Nature’s Way, a comedy by Herman Wouk 
about a playwright, his wife and his collabora- 
tor, with Basil ngton directing a cast which 
includes Orson Bean and Audrey Christie. Wil- 
mington (Playhouse), Sept. 11-14; Washington, 

C. (National), Sept. 1228 ; Philadelphia ( al- 
nut), Sept. 30 for two weeks. 

Romanoff and Juliet, a comedy by Peter Us- 
tinov, in which he recreates the role he played 
in London, is set in a mythical European coun- 
try, and the action takes place in the American 
and Russian embassies; eorge S. Kaufman is 
the director. Opens in Boston (Shubert) Sept. 9 
for two weeks; then to Philadelphia (Forrest) 
Sept. 23 for two weeks 





STELLA ADLER 
THEATRE STUDIO 


BASIC TRAINING COURSE 
IN PRINCIPLES OF ACTING 
AND 


CLASSES FOR PROFESSIONALS 
Stella Adler Harold Clurman 
MIME FOR ACTORS 


Angna Enters 


115 East 77th St. 
New York 21, N. Y. LE 5-8224 


NEW TERM OCTOBER 


Enroliment Limited 


Courses: 


INTERMISSION 


A delightful respite from the 
work-a-day routine car be found 
at Wilbur Clark’s Desert Inn, 
the magnificent resort hotel in 
Las Vegas where great enter- 
tainment, fine food and fun 
‘round the clock are yours. 


With Clarks, 
DESERT INN 


LAS VEGAS, NEVADA 


Vout seo in “CIMERAMA HOLIDAY") 
Phone: DUdiey 2-6000 for reservations 


The more you know about 


Scotch, the more 


“81 Brands, Inc. 


ALSO IMPORTERS OF 94.4 PROOF BALLANTINE’S DISTILLED LONDON DRY GIN DISTILLED FROM GRAIN 


— 


Kallantines 


ron Oven 12% YEARS 


UR BLE SENDED 


LIQUE H WHI ISKY 


ot dodo 4 i 


ecoTtsne 
Bag nn or 252 


oe Wee Gs 8 6 y.2 G29 Ff 





= 14 Te TURY " ATKINSON, Times 


REX 


HARRISON ANDREWS 


IN THE CRITICS’ PRIZE MUSICAL 


: TP UILI LL, 


STANLEY HOLLOWAY 
REGINALD DENNY 


r-Cond, MARK HELLINGER, 51 St. W. of B'y 








TAMARA 
DAYKARHANOVA 


SCHOOL i STAGE 
Fall Term October 


Partial Scholarship assistance to 
Korean Veterans 


27 West 67th St.. New York, N.Y. 
TRafaigar 7-5834 





Costumes 


On the American Stage 
over a CENTURY 


Send for Illustrated 
Costume Plot 


Be LOW RENTAL PRICES 


VAN HORN « SON 


THEATRICAL COSTUMERS 


232 NW. ttth STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 








West Side Story, a new m 


usical opening 
Broadway this month, = Pitlastiphie Er. 


langer) beginning Sept. 


TOURING SHOWS 
CHICAGO—Fanny, Shubert, opens Sept. 24. 
— MOINES—My Fair Lady, KRNT Theatre, 


10-14 
OX AHA—My Fair Lady, Music Hall, Sept. 8- 
PRINCETON — The Waltz of the Toreadors, 


McCarter, Sept. 26-28. 
ST. LOUIS—My Fair Lady, Kiel Auditorium, 
Sept. 16-28. 
OTHER U.S. PRODUCTIONS 
(Listings for November Calendar must be 
received by September 12). 


CALIFORNIA 
LONG BEACH—Long Beach Community Play- 
house. Onions in the Stew, each Thurs., Fri., 
Sat. $ ANGEL Sept. 14. 
LOS ANGELES—Players Ring Theatre. A Hat- 
ful of Rain, through Sept 
SANTA BARBARA” Senta Barbara Repertery 
Theatre. Watch on ~~ Sv 
SAN FRANCISCO Op ra Ring. dheg, week 
ends from Sept. Pal J Joey on alternate days 
of the week ov Bae Sept; “‘Midnite Meller- 
dramas’ on Saturday nights. 


CONNECTICUT 
SERATEORD—Amerioee me neg Festival 
Othello, Sept. 4, Pe Merchant of Venice, 
(matinées ony), Sepe. 4, 7. Much Ado About 
rt Ss a 5, 8 Vastinde oniy). 

WEST. ae Westport Country Playhouse. The 
Saturday Night Kid, Sept. 2-7. 
MAINE 


SKOWHEGAN—Lakewood Theatre. Gramercy 
Ghost, Sept. 2-7. 


MARYLAND 
LOTeBaVEAS — Hilltop Theatre. The Man 


ho Came to Dinner, Sept. 3-8; Fallen Angels, 
Sept. 10-15. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
HYANNIS—Ca — Melody Tent. The King 


ont I orooge 
“3 Barn Sheets. The Great 


ESTBO ain. 
S Robbery og a ; The Reluctant 
od opens Sept. 24. 


cannes 
AUGUSTA—Barn Theatre. t. 3. 
BLOOMFIELD HILLS —Will-O-Way ~~ house. 
The : : rene the August Moon, through 


Sept 
GRAND. — — Ledges Playhouse. fas, 
= om Complex, Sept. | 
Petrosky. —Petoskey A eee The a 
poster, through Sept. 8. 

NEW JERSEY 
LAMBERTVILLE — St. John Terrell’s Music 
Circus, Mister Roberts, Sept. 10-22. 
MIDDLESEX—Foothill Playhouse. The Mouse 
Trap, Sept. 4-7; Bus Stop, Sept. 11-14, 18-21 
NEPTUNE — Music Circus. Mister Roberts, 
through Sept. 8. 

WOODBRIDGE—Merck Circle Players. Desire 
Under the Elms, Sept. 13, 14, 20, 21. 

NEW YORK 
BELLPORT The Gateway Theatre. Parade, 
Sept. 2-7 
BINGHAMPTON Southern Tier Playhouse 
Witness for the Prosecution, opens Sept. 2 
COOPERSTOWN— Duke’s Oa Theatre Cham- 
pagne Complex, Sept. 3-8 

NORTH CAROLINA 
BOONE—Daniel Boone Theatre. Horn in the 
West, through Sept. 2. 


| SHUBERT THEA., 225 W. 44 St. Cl 6-5990 





OHIO 
CANAL FULTON = Con Fulton Summer 


Theatre. Bad , Sept. 3-8; Springtime for 
Henry, Sept. tes’ 


CLEVELAND — Musicarnival. Silk Stockings, 
a Sept. 8; Damn Yankees, Sept. 9-29. 
PFNNSYLVANIA 
BOILING gegen gp tA ir. ange. The 
Loud Red Patrick, through Sep Ap- 
; The Great a: begin- 


- 
ng Sept TS te arandywine Music Box. The 
Sele Game, through Sept. 8 


RHODE ISLAND 
WARWICK—Musical Theatre. Carousel, through 


Sept. 8 

VIRGINIA 
SALEM—Sherwood Amphitheatre. Thy Kingdom 
Come, through Sept. 2. 
WILLIAMS RG — The Cove Amphitheatre 
The Founders, threugh Sept. 


WASHINGTON 
BELLEVUE—Bellevue Playbarn. Bell, Book and 
Candle, each Fri. and Sat. through Sept. 21. 


STR wes Ore or 2 al. Gout 
A et, 
i Tell Night, Sot 


srt, 2, , 6, 
S test Lone Set” 3 


4) ce 


VERA SOLOVIOVA 
STUDIO OF ACTING 


“In my opinion Vera Soleviova is a 
great artist and an inspiring teacher 
untiring in her efforts and warm 
constant in her interest in her studertts’’. 
Mildred Dunneck 
Professional Training 


for 


STAGE and TELEVISION 
FALL TERM OCT. | 
Enroliments Now Being Accepted 


CARNEGIE HALL 


88! SEVENTH AVE. NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
STUDIO 843 JUDSON 6-5546 


CARNEGIE 


College of Fine Arts 


DRAMA ° Acting * Production 
* Design for the Theatre 
* Playwriting 
Catalog: 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park + Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


NEIGHBORHOOD 
PLAYHOUSE 


School of the Theatre 


offers 
Two Years Intensive Training 
in Theatre—Acting, Voice, 
Movement, Make-up. 

Fall Session Starts Sept. 24th 
Catalog A on request 
Interviews by appointment 
340 East 54th Street, New York 22 ‘ 
Phone MU 8-3770 
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MY TEN FAVORITE PLAYS 


JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 


The drama critic, teacher 
and historian (he is a former 
president of the New York 
Drama Critics Circle and 
author of the recently pub- 
lished Guide to Great Plays) 
has prefaced his choices with 
the following words: “Shake- 
speare and the Greeks are 
omitted; also Barrymore and 
Gielgud as Hamlet, Margaret 
Anglin as Medea and Electra, 
and Katina Paxinou in the 
National Theatre of Greece 
version of Electra, since these 
would fill the ten places. I 
also have omitted musicals. 
These are the ten I list in 
my present mood; another 
day might find another list.” 


4. 


The Servant in the House 
(with Walter Hampden) 


5. King Lear (with Robert 


B. Mantell) 


3. Cyrano de Bergerac (with 


Walter Hampden) 
. The Nutcracker (ballet) 
. Death of a Salesman 
. Bitter Sweet 
. The Teahouse of the 
August Moon 


Study! Perform! 


ACTORS 
MOBILE 


E DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVIGE 


Send for Free Catalog 
Widely released — write for information 
Holiday for Lovers 
The Teahouse of the August Moon 
The Lark 
The Hidden River 
The Great Sebastians 
A View From the Bridge 
Bad Seed 
Anniversary Waltz 
A Roomfu!l of Reses 
The Solid Gold Cadillac 
DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 
14 East 38th Street, New York 16 


ACTING 
CLASSES 


FALL SEMESTER 
September 30th 


Daytime - Evening Classes 


Registration: 2-4, 6-7 P.M. 
® Scene Showcase for Producers 
and Agents © Touring Units 
® Tryouts of New Plays 


THEATRE 


Brett Warren, Dir 


1. The Little Minister 
2. Dame Nature 


3. The Lady’s Not for 
Burning 

. The Yellow Jacket 

5. Volpone 

. Peer Gynt 

. Liliom’ 

. Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme 

9. Androcles and the Lion 


. The Importance of Being 
Earnest 


BOBBY CLARK 


The noted comedian, whose 
stage career goes back to 
1902 and Mrs. Jarley’s Wax- 
works, has made these selec- 
tions. He adds: “The roles I 
enjoyed playing most were 
Bob Acres in The Rivals and 
Mikel Mikeloviz in Sweet- 
hearts.” 


1. Uncle Tom’s Cabin (when 
I was eight years old’’) 


2. Eight Bells (“when I was 
ten’) 


3. Kismet (with Otis 
Skinner) 
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107 West 46th Street, N.Y. C. © PL. 7-8147 


‘ay 


*Pasadena Playhouse graduate George Nader 
is now under long-term contract as a leading 
man at Universal-International. He has 
been starred or co-starred in 18 films, 
including “Six Bridges to Cross," 
“Unguarded Moment,” “Joe Butterfly,” 
and “Man Afraid.” 


CHECK THESE EXTRA ADVANTAGES 
Four theatres for frequent pro- 
ductions .. . Television and ra- 
dio studios ... Rooftop studio 
for dance and fencing... Pro- 
duction design workshop. 


BECOME A STAR 
by working with 
stars at the school 
Hollywood talent 
scouts watch* 


SHOWCASES 
train for the 
“professional look” 


PASADENA 
PLAYHOUSE 


COLLEGE OF THEATRE ARTS 


+} i lin f\ r 
} Sot EI Molino: Avenue 


Pasadena, California 





Preview—and Retrospect 


With interest and activity growing 
apace in the international exchange 
of artists and entire theatrical com- 
panies, THEATRE ARTS is pleased 
to announce that it has acquired the 
right to publish excerpts from the 
manuscript biography of the pioneer 
in the cause of the Theatre Interna- 
tional, Morris Gest, by Oliver M. 
Sayler and Marjorie Barkentin. The 
first installment of these excerpts 
from If This Be Madness — will be 
drawn from the chapter “Hunting 
Hits for Hammerstein.”” Watch for it 
in the October issue, not only for 
amusing glimpses of a young inter- 
national impresario in the making, 
but for hitherto unrecorded anec- 
dotes about the great Oscar himself, 
Gest’s acknowledged mentor. 


Meanwhile, for a glimpse of the 
startling ramifications of Morris 
Gest’s mature ventures in the Thea- 
tre International, we're presenting 
here a few pages from a later chap- 
ter, “Saving Mother, Father—and a 
Revolution” : 


“Foiled in rescuing his parents 
from Russia, Morris Gest sought an- 
other solution. It was the craziest 
kind of coincidence—the kind critics 
sneer at in a play or a novel—that 
proved to be the entering wedge. 
Back in Paris in the early summer of 
1921 from his fruitless errand to 
Rumania, Gest found solace for his 
disappointment in the mad, moon- 
faced nonsense of Balieff’s Chauve- 
Souris at the Théatre Fémina. Balieff, 
with his piquancy, horseplay and 
pathos, cheered Gest up, but neither 
of them could have guessed, when 
Gest summoned him to America, that 
this Armenian playmate of grand 
dukes and prima ballerinas and an 
exile from the Revolution would be- 
come a puppet for Gest to pull the 
strings in rescuing his parents—and 
in unwittingly and unintentionally 
saving the Revolution itself. 


“Balieff’s Chauve-Souris was still 
the toast of New Yorkers at the 
Forty-Ninth Street Theatre in the 
spring of 1922 when one day after 
the matinée Morris Gest took a walk 
down Eighth Avenue with George 
Barr Baker, chief aide in New York 
City of Herbert Hoover’s American 
Relief Administration. Almost every 
great decision in Gest’s life was made 
when he was walking with someone 
— walking and stopping, starting 
again and stopping again, utterly ob- 
livious of traffic, no matter how 
dense. 

“The A.R.A. had gone into Soviet 
Russia the previous autumn to alle- 
viate the famine which Gest had seen 
with his own eyes across the Ruman- 
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ian border. Inwardly, Hoover prob- 
ably hoped that this aid from abroad 
would undermine the allegiance of 
the masses to the Soviet authority. 
Inwardly, too, Lenin must have sus- 
pected that motive on the part of the 
American mining engineer who in his 
youth had prospected in Siberia, but 
he was in no position to refuse the 
succor of the A.R.A., no matter what 
his suspicions might be. He would 
accept Mr. Hoover's grain and milk 
and clothing, as he had accepted the 
Kaiser’s free trip across Germany 
after the Tsar fell and then see 
what happened! 


“In this game of chess, with entire 
social systems for the rival kings and 
with millions of money and millions 
of human beings for the pawns, there 
was bound to be friction. Nervous 
Soviet officials sometimes withheld 
co-operation to the point of balking 
Hoover's program, viewed purely as 
a humanitarian gesture. The Ameri- 
can Secretary of Commerce seemed 
to be on the point of withdrawing 
the A.R.A. from Russia, and George 
Barr Baker knew it. If he did, that 
would be the end of Gest’s hopes for 
retrieving his parents and for insur- 
ing their sustenance until that goal 
was achieved, for Herbert Hoover 
had impressed these tasks upon the 
conscience of everyone in the A.R.A. 
when they first entered Russia. 


“T’m afraid I have bad news for 
you,’ said Baker to Gest, as they 
strolled down the avenue by fits and 
starts. ‘It looks as if The-Chief is 
through.’ 


“*But how could he?’ exclaimed 
Gest. ‘Has he forgotten the Russia 
he knew and loved years ago? Let's 
remind him of it! You know, I’m 
giving a huge benefit performance of 
Balieff’s Chauve-Sourts for the starv- 
ing artists of the Russian Ballet and 
of the Russian Theatre. On Sunday 
evening, April 9. All the big stars of 
the American stage will be there to 
help. Could you persuade him to 
come ?’ 


OFFSTAGE 


“*No, I'm sorry,’ replied Baker. 
‘He has another engagement that 
evening. Maybe one night the week 
before the benefit? Leave that to me. 
And, unless I’m wrong, that will be 
more important than all the money 
you'll take in at the benefit.’ 


“True to his promise, George Barr 
Baker brought Herbert Hoover to 
the Forty-Ninth Street Theatre on 
Wednesday evening, April 5, 1922. 
The chairman of the A.R.A. was a 
morose and gloomy man as he stepped 
to the sidewalk from his car. That 
afternoon he had come to the fateful 
decision to withdraw the A.R.A. from 
Russia. But, as Balieff’s company 
danced and sang ‘Chastoushki’ and 
‘Black Eyes’ and “The Parade of the 
Wooden’ _ Soldiers,’ deeply-bedded 
youthful memories of the long Siber- 
ian nights and of the great soul-fill- 
ing warmth of the Russian spirit laid 
siege to Herbert Hoover’s mature 
will. First, he smiled. Then, he 
laughed. Finally, he was overcome 
with modest embarrassment when 
Balieff interrupted the performance, 
introduced the honored guest to the 
audience, and then stepped close to 
the box where he sat and launched 
into a carefully prepared tribute: 

“*To me and to most of us, the 
name Herbert Hoover has hitherto 
been only a name, but it is a name 
that has stood for the salvation of 
five million Russian children. To us 
Russians it is a name to be revered 
forever. I can conceive of no greater 
privilege than that we are now per- 
mitted to see him—the saviour of 
Russia’s little ones—in person.’ 

“On signal from Balieff, the en- 
semble broke ardently into the Rus- 
sian ‘Song of Welcome,’ while tears 
streamed down the cheeks of the 
women of the company, and hun- 
dreds in the audience were also 
moved to tears at the fervor and sin- 
cerity of the tribute. 

“As Herbert Hoover left the thea- 
tre, Morris Gest accompanied him to 
the Pennsylvania Station. For a few 
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moments, he was silent, reliving the 
past in terms of the present. And 
then he said, with simple finality, as 
if thinking out loud: 

“*The A.R.A. remains in Russia as 
long as a single child is hungry!’ 

“And if the A.R.A. hadn’t remained 
in Russia? No one can prove the 
monstrous irony of it—history isn’t 
mathematics—but those who ought 
to know will tell you that if Herbert 
Hoover had ‘pulled’ the A.R.A. at 
that particular time, nothing on 
earth could have saved the Soviet 
regime from the desperation of starv- 
ing millions!” 
Diva's Dido 

The recent twentieth-anniversary 
dinner of the American Guild of 
Musical Artists (AGMA) found us in 
a nostalgic mood, thinking back to 
earlier days when that organization 
used to generate enthusiasm for its 
cause by presenting such stellar fool- 
ishness as Lauritz Melchior, weight 
lifter, or Lily Pons, acrobat. Candor 
compels us to report, however, that 


times have indeed changed. As din- 
ner hosts, you can hardly tell the 
unions from the Rotarians. 
Nevertheless, one item on the 
“program” (the quotation marks are 
theirs, not ours) made us wish that 
some record company with an ear for 
unusual talent had sent a qualified 
operative to the proceedings. If so, 
he would have wanted to sign up a 
new “pop” singer on the spot, a big, 
healthy-looking girl by the name of 
Eileen Farrell. Assisted at the piano 
by Alec Templeton (who probably 
was also responsible for the stunning 
arrangements) Miss Farrell sang 
“Summertime”, “Spring is Here” and 
“Ten Cents a Dance.” Her wit, style 
and execution were so remarkable 
that after “Summertime,” it was 
hard to tell what was being parodied 
and what was for real. To judge by 
the unrestrained enthusiasm of the 
big audience, Miss Farrell might 
profitably play hooky from the likes 
of Cherubini’s Medea a little more 
often. And to anticipate the obvious, 


Man in the Dog Suit, in which Jessica Tandy and Hume Cronyn had the lead- 
ing roles, was a major offering of the swmmer-theatre circuit during the 
months just past. Its first stand was the Hinsdale (Illinois) Summer Theatre. 
The plot of the comedy deals with a circumspect bank teller who attends a 
masquerade party in a dog suit, and learns the joys of suddenly being rid of 
all his imhibitions. 
















































































































it should be noted right here and now 
that, as “pop” singers go, the only 
thing Eileen Farrell and Helen Trau- 
bel have in common is avoirdupois. 
Broadway, Fifty Years Ago 

John Drew and his new leading 
lady, Billie Burke, brought on from 
England, were at the Empire in a 
delightful trifle entitled My Wife. 
The Thief, Henri Bernstein’s drama, 
was a sensational hit at the Lyceum. 
Kyrle Bellew and Margaret Illington 
had the leading roles. Virginius, with 
James O’Neill (Eugene’s father) in 
the title role, opened at the Lyric— 
and closed quickly. Augustus Thomas’ 
The Ranger was presented by Charles 
Frohman at Wallack’s (Broadway 
and 30th Street). Dustin Farnum and 
Mary Boland had the leading roles, 
but the production had only twenty- 
four performances. 

Where are they now? Billie Burke, 
still very active and as radiant as she 
was half a century ago, is living in 
West Los Angeles. She comes to New 
York frequently. Dustin Farnum, a 
famous matinée idol of his time, has 
passed on. Mary Boland, who was 
John Drew’s favorite leading lady 
(with the exception of Miss Burke), 
appeared in New York in 1954 in 
Lullaby. 


Musical Critic 

When Anthony Buttitta, the press 
representative of the San Francisco 
Light Opera, got word that our Ward 
Morehouse was working on a piece 
on Hortense Morton of the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner, for the “America’s 
Dramatic Critics” series, he hastened 
to set down some additional and lit- 
tle-known facts about the lady. The 
information arrived too late for the 
Morehouse feature, but we are pass- 
ing along the salient points here— 
for one of them rather intrigues us. 

After noting that Mrs. Morton 
“has a fabulous collection of lor- 
gnettes, jeweled, gold and tortoise- 
shell,” Buttitta observed: “She is 
perhaps the only critic anywhere 
who plays the harp.” We are not 
challenging the claim for a minute, 
but we are interested in its implica- 
tions. Does this make her an angel? 
Success Stories 

Farther along in this issue, Ward 
Morehouse takes up the case of the 
1957-model Broadway chorus girl. 
Meanwhile we note that her English 
counterpart also has been making the 
headlines. Take the case of nineteen- 
year-old Georgina Moore. Georgina 
has gotten herself the enviable job of 
stand-in for Princess Margaret in the 
execution of a new royal portrait. 
Georgina is a show girl who poses 
nude, and, as artist Pietro Annigoni 
put it, she got the job because, like 
all nudes on the British stage, “she is 
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DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


THREE PLAYS BY UGO BETTI 3.75 


MR. AND MRS. DAVENTRY 
Frank Harris 2.25 


ON THE DESIGN OF 
SHAKESPERIAN TRAGEDY 
Harold S. Wilson 5.00 


BELLS ARE RINGING 
Betty Comden & Adolph Green 2.95 


TUNNEL OF LOVE 
Jerome Fields & Peter De Vries 2.95 


I BLOW MY OWN HORN 
Jesse L. Lasky 4.50 


FREDDY LONSDALE 
Frances Donaldson 5.00 


47 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 


POSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSESESSESESE SES OSHOOOO 
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trained to keep still.” (“This skill of 
being still is vital in British enter- 
tainment because nudes are per- 
mitted on stage only if they are mo- 
tionless,” the United Press soberly 
informed its readers. “That makes 
them art studies in the eyes of the 
law.”) Lest anyone get any untoward 
ideas, Annigoni explained: “Georgina 
poses for me in draperies and stands 
patiently in positions that I cannot 
possibly ask of Princess Margaret.” 

Then there is Rochelle Lofting, and 
hers really is a success story. Ro- 
chelle was persistently rejected as a 
chorus girl because she made her 
colleagues look flat-chested. (“My vi- 
tal statistics,” she observed, “are 42- 
20-36, and sometimes I long for a 
nice little figure of about 41-19-35.’’) 
So what did she do? She took acting 
lessons and she received a few small 
parts. But, in her own words, “It was 
the same old story. The leading la- 
dies objected to me. I dwarfed them, 
I think.” The answer to that one, 
clearly, was to be a leading lady. And 
that is exactly what she did. She be- 
came the feminine principal of a 
comedy called Glamour Girl, which 
did so well in the provinces that it 
was brought to London. 
Switch 

There'll always be a movie man: 
When Ugo Betti’s Island of Goats 
came to the screen in a French ver- 
sion recently, it was titled Passionate 
Summer. 


Importing Some Experts 

We think the Metropolitan Opera 
has it all over the film people in its 
approach to production problems. In- 
stead of doing something as conven- 
tional as going to Japan for authen- 
tic backgrounds, the Met is bringing 
Japan to the United States in pre- 
paring a new Madama Butterfly. It is 
bringing two talented Japanese the- 
atre craftsmen, at any rate. The 
company’s first new Butterfly in thir- 
ty-four years will be directed by 
Yoshio Aoyama, and designed by Mo- 
tohiro Nagasaka. They are new to 
this country, but their backgrounds 
are certainly impressive. Aoyama has 
worked and studied in Tokyo, Ber- 
lin, Vienna, Paris and Rome, and he 
assisted Oscar Karlweis in directing 
the German version of The Teahouse 
of the August Moon. Nagasaka, who 
once was an apprentice of the noted 
Onoe Kikugoro VI of Kabuki famc, 
has designed for Kabuki and other 
types of Japanese theatre. Their 
Butterfly—with Antonietta Stella as 
Cio-Cio-San, and Dimitri Mitropou- 
los as conductor—will have its pre- 
miére in February. 


Paradise Regained 


The summer heat may have taken 
its toll on Broadway, but several of 
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the ad men for attractions off the 
main street have refused to let it 
cramp their style. First we noted 
that when J. B. Priestley’s Ever 
Since Paradise came to the Carnegie 
Recital Hall, it was described as a 
“playsical”—‘‘a playsical about love,” 
to be specific. And periodically the 
copy for Show Boat at the Jones 
Beach Theatre carried these lines: 
“Special added attraction tonight 
A FULL MOON.” 


Foresight 

That enterprising showman Mi- 
chael Todd is not one to let his ab- 
sence from Broadway—absence from 
America, in fact—dim his ingenuity. 
On these shores he has equipped his 
theatrical enterprises with such 
things as mirrored floors, erupting 
voleanoes, waterfalls of soapsuds 
and, of course, handsome girls. The 
practicality of some of these items 
may be open to doubt; but when 
Todd threw a party in London in 
July (the largest since the corona- 
tion, naturally) he did not overlook 
one thing that was even more prac- 
tical than the champagne, three 
brass bands, and a guest list includ- 
ing Ambassador John Hay Whitney, 
Aly Khan, Sir Laurence Olivier, Viv- 
ien Leigh, the Duchess of Kent, Dun- 
can Sandys, Sir Hartley Shawcross 
and the Maharaja of Jaipur. When 
a light rain began to fall in the Fes- 
tival Gardens of Battersea, the pro- 
ducer promptly produced something 
else—plastic slickers. 


Miss Leigh's Lament 

It was a noble effort on Vivien 
Leigh’s part, that protest against the 
destruction of the St. James’s Theatre 
in London. We are not too surprised 
that it got her nothing more than 
the bum’s rush from the House of 
Lords, though—and we use the col- 
loquialism with full knowledge that 
this was the House of Lords, and 
that Miss Leigh was escorted from 
the premises by no less a personage 
than General Sir Brian Horrocks, 
Gentleman-Usher of the Black Rod, 
when she spoke lines (not exactly on 
cue) from the gallery. 

For despite the exalted surround- 
ings, the prevailing mood was de- 
cidedly mundane. The Lords were not 
impressed by her plea against demo- 
lition of the old theatre—this ‘‘obso- 
lete Victorian, inconvenient, uncom- 
fortable playhouse” —to make way 
for an office building. We think the 
Lords could spend an instructive five 
minutes perusing a thumbnail history 
of that theatre. We wonder if a few 
of the names they would encounter 
might at least change the wording 
of their resolution. The list really is 
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Director Joshua Logan and Marlon Brando were temporary residents of Japan 
recentiy, during the making of the film Sayonara, in which Brando appears 
as an American jet ace. Many of the sequences were made in and near Kyoto. 


rather impressive Rachel, Sir 
George Alexander, Mrs. Pat Camp- 
bell, Henry Ainley, Gerald Du Mau- 
rier, Gladys Cooper, Gilbert Miller. 
We can’t help wondering if the pro- 
posed structure and its management 
and tenants will do as well by his- 
tory. 


Warm Agreement 

If you can believe the New York 
Times—and tne aay we can no longer 
believe the Times, we all might as 
well start putting our faith in Con- 
fidential—well, anyhow, in the edi- 
tion of the Times that we picked up, 
the announcement that Dolores Gray 
would star in the musical, But Not 
for Marriage, included the statement, 
“Contracts have been drawn and are 
expected to be singed shortly.” 

This strikes us as an excellent way 
to treat contracts: Put in all the 
clauses that everybody wants, amid 
mutual rejoicing and conviviality, 
and then singe thoroughly, prefer- 
ably to a fine ash so that when—as 
inevitably happens—somebody de- 
cides that, on mature second thought 
and in view of a subsequent better 
offer, he doesn’t like some of the 
clauses, there will be nothing to 
prove that such clauses exist. What 
progressive law school will be the 


first to offer a course in advanced 
contract singeing? 


Deepest Cut 

The vagaries of contracts—or lack 
of contracts—is made appallingly 
clear by the current international 
success of Laurel and Hardy, both in 
film theatres and on television, It is 
said that they are seen by more peo- 
ple every day than any other two 
persons in the world. This is a con- 
sequence of the fantastic success of 
their old films which are coining 
money at a torrential rate. 

However, the two comedians, both 
invalided by strokes, received none of 
this money. Their more than three 
hundred films have been sold and 
resold to television stations. Their 
old two-reelers are patched together 
to be shown as feature pictures in 
foreign countries where they some- 
times play for six months at a time 
in one theatre. 

“We were both upset about the way 
they cut our pictures up on televi- 
sion,” Laurel said recently. “Some of 
them are so butchered that they 
don’t make sense, so I’m at a loss to 
explain why they’re still popular.” 

Although both men lived in modest 
circumstances, it was not the loss 
of the enormous profits being made 
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from their films that bothered them 
most. 


“My only wish is that they'd let 
me edit the old pictures if they have 
to be cut,” Laurel commented mo- 
rosely. “It hurts down deep to see 
them abused.” 


Sex's Scientific Side 

Never underestimate the power of 
physics. It seems to us that it was in 
some elementary class (it had to be 
elementary or we wouldn’t have been 
there) that we were apprised of the 
fact that every action produces its 
own reaction. Well, it appears that 


we are now living in an era marked 
by a reaction to Marilyn Monroe's 
interest in rising to a higher intel- 
lectual plane in the entertainment 
world. Self-deprecation is now the 
keynote of the world’s more notably 
bouncing blondes. 

Diana Dors, who started her career 
as the English Lana Turner and 
more recently has become the Mari- 
lyn Monroe of England (she is also 
known as the Diana Dors of the United 
States), doesn’t think that she “could 
play Stratford, for instance, or any 
of the classics, but I do like serious 
acting. At the same time I realize I 
have an obligation to the public. The 
girl next door wants her Dors glam- 
orous, and after all, it’s the public 
who buy the tickets. If I became a 
dramatic actress, the public would 
say, “‘That’s all very well. But that 
isn’t our Dors.’” 

This is a neat instance of hedg- 
ing—both adopting and dismissing 
the Monroe gambit and assuming 
with a straight face that her princi- 
pal appreciator is the “girl” next 


door—but it shows the way the wind 
is blowing. Jayne Mansfield, the 
West -Coast - Marilyn - Monroe - when - 
Marilyn - Monroe - is - on - the - East - 
Coast, gives a more direct version of 
this new tack. 

“I doubt I'll ever compete with 
Katharine Hepburn,” she said re- 
cently, “but in our separate ways we 
each have something to offer on the 
screen.” 


Hush Mush 

Well, all of a sudden it turns out 
that despite ail the efforts of Mari- 
lyn Monroe, Jayne Mansfield and 
whoever is the pneuist Miss Pneu- 


| Morris Gest and the moonfaced Nikita Balieff were much in the news thirty- 
| five years ago, when the colorful impresario brought Balieff’s Chauve-Souris 
to New York. Next month THEATRE ARTS begs a series of articles on Gest. 


matic as you read this, we are all 
suckers for “quiet sex.” “Quiet sex,” 
according to actress Vera Miles, is 
what Alfred Hitchcock gets into his 
movies. She cites a succession of his 
leading ladies—from the English 
films he did with Madeleine Carroll 
through his Hollywood career with 
Ingrid Bergman, Joan Fontaine, 
Grace Kelly and (well, well, well) 
Vera Miles—as evidence that he is 
the master purveyor of “quiet sex.” 

It is her contention that Hitch- 
cock’s “quiet sex” generates more 
steam than does obvious flamboy- 
ance. As examples she offers the 
kissing match between Cary Grant 
and Ingrid Bergman in Notorious, 
the fireworks scene between Grant 
and Grace Kelly in To Catch a Thief, 
and this same Miss Kelly’s visit to 
James Stewart’s apartment in Rear 
Window. 

Far be it from us to disagree with 
Miss Miles’s basic thesis but we 
think she is slightly off base in sug- 
gesting that Hitchcock’s success with 
“quiet sex’ is as one-sided as she 
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implies. Along with the silently sim- 
mering Misses Carroll, Bergman, 
Fontaine, Kelly and, if you insist, 
Miles, contributions to the net effect 
have been made by such stealthy 
steamers as Robert Donat, Cary 
Grant and James Stewart. Not Mar- 
lon Brando, you'll notice. Not Elvis 
Presley. We'd like to see how much 
“quiet sex”’ Miss Miles could conjure 
up in partnership with Elvis. 


Theatre Quotebook 

ELI WALLACH of Major Barbara, 
on an actor’s reaction to a Broadway 
opening: “No matter how many 
times you open in a Broadway show, 
you're aware of the first-night audi- 
ence. It’s like fighting a heavyweight 
champ. In the first round you spar 
around, then you _ start hitting 
harder, and by curtain fall you've 
got to have them licked. Not by a 
decision—these days only knockouts 
count.” 

PATRICK DENNIS, author of 
Auntie Mame, denying that there is 
any such person: “Although I've 
known a great many eccentric peo- 


ple like Mame, she is a distillation 
and a moonbeam and nothing more. 
Actually the woman is everybody 
and nobody, and there’s a little bit 
of her in all of us, but not quite 
enough, Auntie Mame, as I see her, 
isn’t made of meat and bones and 
rules and conventions like the rest 
of us. She’s a froth of whipped 
cream and champagne and day- 
dreams and Nuit de Noél perfume.” 

KENNETH TYNAN, drama critic 
of The London Observer: “The idea 
of making private profit out of the 
theatre would strike almost anyone 
outside the Western Big Three as 
being either socially undesirable or 
pragmatically impossible; or, more 
likely, both. In the great majority 
of modern countries, theatres are re- 
garded as a public responsibility, like 
libraries and museums; and they are 
supported either by direct state aid 
or by indirect subsidies in such forms 
as tax remission and rent-free play- 
houses. We of the West are alone in 
being mad enough to try to make 
plays pay.” 


Among the new works produced during the summer was Lease on Love, an 
adaptation of Aldo di Benedetti’s Italian comedy about a marriage of conven- 
ience between a graying bachelor and a spinster in Rome. These roles were 
played by Philip Bourneuf (right) and Frances Reid (second from left). Also 
pictured in this scene from the Bucks County Playhouse production are Will 


Kuluva and Adelaide Klein. 
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ech of the 


by Ward Morehouse 


The chorus girl of 1957 is a combination businesswoman and athlete. Many of them have 
acumen and insight. Most of them have sageness beyond their years. And just about all of 
them have the good sense to try to save something from their $90 a week, which is the mini- 
mum in New York. Girls who are selected as understudies, or who are given a few lines to 
speak, get more than $90. Those tall beauties who paraded about the Winter Garden stage 
in the Ziegfeld Follies were in the show girl category. They were paid $125. 

Here is the philosophy of an alert and reasoning member of the ensemble of a Broadway 
musical play of the moment: “You have to be better now. The musical shows ask more of 
you. You have to sing and dance and be able to speak a line or two. There is never such a 
thing as seniority. For every new show, you have to go throuzh that big audition headache 
all over again. That’s the way it goes. Even though you’ve be » n three or four shows, you 
still have to win your job when a new one comes along. It ca!. ve rough, but we’re in show 
business because we like it—and we're all trying to get ahead.” 

Today’s chorus lady is denied some of the excitement that was the lot of her sisters of 
the early century—she is generally denied the flowers ard the champagne and the carriage 
rides of the Florodora era—but she has a great deal more to offer to a sing-and-dance play. 
The competition of 1957 is terrific. Every girl chosen from the great swarm of applicants at 
the Broadway auditions is an all-round performer. She knows the intricacies of dancing— 
cha-cha, tap, ballet, acrobatic—and she also sings. 

To be thus accomplished, dancing and vocal lessons are necessary before a girl gets into 
a show, and these are continued during the run. If she is thinking of advancement—and I 
have yet to meet one who isn’t—she also goes in for dramatic lessons. All of which comes 
to a considerable weekly cost and consumes many out-of-theatre hours. 

Take Anne Drake’s day. Anne is a beautiful redhead, born in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. She 
came to New York seven years ago with exactly $50. Four days after her arrival she was 
working as a Powers model, and within two months she became the bride of Galen Drake, the 
radio commentator. Anne heard of an audition for the Follies, went to it and was selected. 
Well, Anne and Galen live in the Bronx, around 246th Street. That’s just about a sleeper 
jump from the Winter Garden. Anne would get home around one in the morning and sleep 
until ten. Then she’d have her breakfast, do her hair, do some painting around the house, 
report for a singing lesson, take a long walk, have an early dinner—and then she was off 
for the theatre. 

“And take my day,” cried an articulate Texas brunette who says she always insists upon 
Downey’s in Eighth Avenue when she is lucky enough to be taken out. “I get up about eleven. 
At twelve I take dancing. At two I take singing. At four, twice every week, I go to my dra- 
matic coach. Then I go back home and try to rest for an hour. Then I grab a sandwich, prob- 
ably ham and cheese on rye, and get to the theatre in time to limber up a bit. And about 
eleven-thirty I start home by subway or bus. Not much glamour in such a routine, but I’m 
sticking to it. I want to be a star in a musical play someday and I’m trying to keep that in 
mind every minute. I’m willing to work hard. I know that I'll never get anywhere at all 
unless I do.” 

The chorus ladies of the current Broadway theatre come from all over. Most of them are 
in their mid-twenties. Some of the girls in every show are married—or have been married. 
Many of those who are not married share apartments. “In our show only a small percentage 
of the kids are married,” says blonde Michelle Reiner, Philadelphia-born, who is a singer in 
Bells Are Ringing. “We don’t look away from marriage—we look toward it, in fact—but 
you must remember that a lot of us feel that we’d like to concentrate on careers first. The 
average girl singing or dancing on Broadway today has done from two to four shows. We all 
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Photographs by 


Alfredo Valente 


This fetching assemblage 
represents current and 
recent Broadway musi- 
cal productions. 

Front row, from left: 
Jane Fischer, dancer 

in Happy Hunting; 
Anne Drake, show girl 
in last season’s 

Ziegfeld Follies; and 
Ginny Perlowin, singer 
in New Girl in Town. 
Second row, from left: 
Rosemary Gaines, 
singer in My Fair Lady; 
and Deedee Wood and 
Maureen Hopkins, 
dancers in Li'l Abner. 
At top: Marsha Rivers, 
dancer in 

Bells Are Ringing. 





ABOVE 


Mildred Slavin, who calls hers@if 


“an actress who sings,” has played 


Ensign Janet McGregor in 
South Pacific on tour, and Suzy ima 
stock production of Pipé Dream: 

When no roles are ay@ilable, she takes 
chorus jobs, as shed@lidyecently in 

the City Centerni@ Pajama Game 


RIGHT. < 


Barbera Hall proved spectacularly 

that Chorus girls can have gray matter 
by winning the top award on 
television s “$64,000 Question”—and 

) Ghoosing Shakespeare as her category! 
Last season Barbara got her first 

5je0 on Broadway, as a show girl in 
the Ziegfeld Follies 
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feel that we’ll have to be friends for life because we all know so 
many personal things about one another.” 

Let’s consider the cases of several other more or less typical 
members of the ensemble. Marsha Rivers, born in Brooklyn, and 
the proud owner of a Yorkshire terrier—she frequently takes it with 
her when she is invited to Sardi’s or Bruno’s Pen and Pencil or the 
Blue Ribbon or Danny’s Hide-A-Way—started as a Rockette at $75 
a week and worked seven days a week. She is now on an apartment- 
sharing basis with two other girls. Marsha is currently dancing in 
Bells Are Ringing. 

And there’s red-topped Phyllis Dorne, who has been described by 
Jerome Robbins as “the ideal chorus girl.” Phyllis, in the opinion of 
many of New York’s ladies of the ensemble, can do just about 
everything. “That girl amazes us,” said a dancer in Happy Hunting 
“She’s the one who gets asked out, who gets taken places. She’s been 
to El Morocco and to the Harwyn and the Stork and all the plush 
joints. She really has a ball. But when an audition comes along, 
she’s right there and she’. a her toes and very much so. Why, at 
the age of twenty-three, Phyllis is a vet. Phyllis has her dates but 
she’s also a home girl. She lives with her mother and father and 
sister and brother.” 

If you saw the original production of The Pajama Game, you saw 
a striking dancer-singer named Virginia Martin, who later gradu- 
ated to the status of a principal in Leonard (continued on page 89) 





Chorus girls don’t remain in the chorus long if they are ambitious 
and talented. Beryl Towbin advanced from the chorus of Bells Are Ringing 
last May to the role of Carol, her first part on Broadway. 


She does a cha-cha number, one of the big dance sequences in the show 
1 
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the State rair musicals. ... 


Broadway.... 
with a Texas Touch 


LOWER—One of Broadway’s recent hits, Fanny, was among the offerings of the 
current season, the State Fair Musicals’ sixteenth. Six productions are given during 
each summer season, which spans twelve weeks. On several occasions 

the theatre has given non-musical works. UPPER—Jack Carson is at center 
foreground but Jet MacDonald is the center of attention in this scene from 

the 1957 production of Texas, Li’l Darlin’. The show made box-office history in 
Dallas when first produced in 1951—and it proved highly popular this season. 
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by John Rosenfield 


R. L. Thornton is mayor of Dallas, a city that can prove 
it is bigger than anything else in the South simply by not 
stopping at city limits and then by counting all areas not 
separated by as much as a couple of miles. Thornton is no 
politician, since the municipality of Dallas is well detached 
from political machines by means of off-year elections, city 
managers and a business-controlled “good-citizens” committee. 
Thornton is, by trade, a banker, chairman of the board and 
founder of the Mercantile National Bank, president of the 
State Fair of Texas and its affiliated State Fair Musicals. And 
he is now mayor of Dallas. For all this director-room respect- 
ability, he is somewhat roughhewn and idiomatic. Inability to 
pronounce the word “dynamic” as anything but “dydamic” 
has gone into local jargon. He also has had a word to say 
for culture. Back in 1951 he was tapped by fellow business- 
men to head a “Save-Our-Symphony” campaign with a 
$200,000 donation drive. Thornton did. “I think a symphony 
is a good thing for the town and I’m (continued on page 
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SNOAT TVaUN 


TOP TO BOTTOM. 


The Dallas theatre, which takes grevt pride 
in its striking casting, imported 

Gordon MacRae in 1955 to sing the leading 
role of Billy Bigelow, the carnival barker 

in Carousel, a part he repeated in the Holly- 
wood version. This set was one of the 
Musicals’ most elaborate. 


Charles R. Meeker, Jr. (left), managing 
director of the State Fair Musicals in Dallas, 
discusses a point with Peter Wolf (center), 
his technical director and scenic designer, 

and Donald Saddler, the stage director who 
was formerly the theatre’s choreographer. 


Just ten years ago, when this production 

of Show Boat was given, the State Fair shows 
were presented out of doors, two blocks 

from their present indoor locale. 

The conductor, working in his shirt sleeves 
because of the 100-degree heat, is 

Giuseppe Bamboschek 








Of some seven hundred persons 


who auditioned for both dancing 


and singing, fourteen boys and 


J ris were chosen 
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What may turn out to be the show with the great- 
est number of youthful talent discoveries of the 
Broadway season is West Side Story, which has had 
several other “working” titles, and which has been 
two years in reaching production. (As we went to 
press, this new musical was scheduled to open at the 
Winter Garden the latter part of September.) “No 
stars wanted” read the casting-call announcement. 
“Fresh, teen-age types are what we want,” stated 
Jerome Robbins, who serves in the dual capacity of 
director and choreographer. And that is evidently 
what they got, for of the twelve principals, no one 
has been a star on Broadway; no one among the 
dancers and singers is over twenty-two, in fact— 
and several members are much younger than that. 

Produced by Robert E. Griffith and Harold S. 
Prince (two-thirds of the producing team repre- 
sented on Broadway by New Girl in Town and Damn 
Yankees), West Side Story has a fine array of well- 
known talent in the music, book and production 
departments. Leonard Bernstein has composed the 
score, Arthur Laurents the book; Oliver Smith de- 
signed the settings and Irene Sharaff the costumes; 
and Jean Rosenthal has (continued on page 89) 


Leonard Bernstein, composer of West Side Story, goes over 
a number with Carol Lawrence (extreme right), one of the 
principals, and a group of singers, At the piano is Stephen 
Sondheim, who is coauthor (with Bernstein) of the lyrics. 


Chita Rivera and George Marcy (left), two of the twelve 
principals, rehearse a dance sequence in the new show. The 
leading performers in West Side Story, as in most of today’s 
musicals, must be able to dance, as well as sing and act. 


Choreographer Robbins rehearsed the dancers in their rou- 
tines for an extra four weeks before taking on the four-week 
direction of the entire production. The musical opens with 


a dance prologue and has a rumba number for its finale 


From left to right: Stephen Sondheim, West Side Story’s 
lyricist; Arthur Laurents, the librettist; Harold S. Prince and 
Robert E. Griffith, the two producers; composer Leonard 
Bernstein, and director and choreographer Jerome Robbins. 
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5 Director Robbins outlines a point for Carol Lawrence 
and Larry Kert (on ladder), who play Maria and Tony, 
the counterparts of Juliet and Romeo, in the musical. 
Looking on at right is Arthur Laurents, author of 
West Side Story’s book. 





ABOVE RIGHT. 


During the middle thirties the Vic-Wells Ballet 
staged this production of Giselle with 
Alicia Markova (center:. wko became a ballerina 
during her service with the company. 
Margot Fonteyn, then a member of the corps de ballet, 
is seated fourth from right. 
LEFT 
Moira Shearer (in costume for Swan Lake) was 
a leading attraction of earlier Sadler’s Wells visits. 
She has left the ballet world—“frozen out, if the 
truth be known,” by a London audience which 
was not prepared to accept her as a film star-ballerina. 
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When Sadler’s Wells Ballet received a royal charter on January 16, 1957, entitling it to be known as the 
Royal Ballet, it was equivalent to an individual receiving a knighthood. The honor was a recognition of serv- 
ices rendered to the state; there are no financial or other benefits involved. The charter not only covers the 
company which usually dances for about ten months a year at the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, but 
its school and its subsidiary company, Sadler’s Wells Theatre Ballet, which was formed in 1946 after the shift 
by the original company to Covent Garden. However, the term, the Royal Ballet, will primarily mean the for- 
mer Sadler’s Wells Ballet. 

This fall the Royal Ballet (formerly Sadler’s Wells Ballet, as the advertisements wil] have it for purposes 
of clarity), is paying its fifth visit in eight years to the United States and Canada, opening with the now- 
traditional gala premiére of Petipa’s The Sleeping Beauty at the Metropolitan Opera House on September 8 

The Royal Ballet is one of the great ballet companies of the world. It has earned its position in less than 
twenty-five years—having celebrated its silver jubilee in 1956—and it grew out of a half-dozen dancers, all 
girls, and their teacher who was also the leading dancer of the group. The latter was called, rather grandly, 
Vic-Sadler’s Wells Opera Ballet. The teacher and leading dancer was Ninette de Valois, who is treated in some 
detail in another article in this issue. The Vic, of course, was the Old Vic, long the home of Shakespeare and 
opera-in-English for the people, and Sadler’s Wells was the newly reopened theatre built on the site of the old, 
derelict but historic theatre which, two hundred years before and for many years thereafter, had been one of 
the established meeting places for entertainment in Georgian and Regency London. Americans who persistently 
refer to “Sadler Wells” might find it easier to pronounce correctly if they remembered that a certain 
Mr. Sadler actually owned the health springs, or wells, on the site—hence the name. A slight hump at the back 
of the auditorium of the present Sadler’s Wells Theatre is exactly over the site of one of these wells. 

Lilian Baylis, the indomitable head of the Old Vic, had fulfilled a dream when she acquired the site of 
Sadler’s Wells on the fringe of unfashionable north London, matching the equally unfashionable south London 
Old Vic. After alternating Shakespeare and opera performances in both theatres, which thoroughly confused 
everybody (including the performers), the Old Vic settled down to drama, and Sadler’s Wells to opera. The 
little ballet group which had danced the opera ballets had meantime grown to a point where it occasionally 
appeared in small! ballets preceding some of the shorter operas. 

Then on May 5, 1931—and at the Old Vic, not Sadler’s Wells—the daring experiment of presenting a whole 
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Noctambules is one of the 

works which the Royal Ballet 
will present this month 

at the Metropolitan Opera House 
in New York, during the 

course of its extensive American 
visit. Left to right: 

Nadia Nerina, Desmond Doyle, 
Anya Linden and Brian Shaw. 


Shortly before the outbreak 

of the second World War, 

the company which has now 
become the Royal Ballet 
produced Petipa’s The Sleeping 
Beauty, with Margot Fonteyn 

as Aurora, The end girl at right 
is Beryl Grey, then twelve, 

just beginning a notable career. 
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was tried. Thus was born the company which shortly thereafter was dignified with the name 
e it retained years after the Old Vic had been left to Shakespeare and the classic rep- 

Wells had become the home of opera and ballet. Ballet performances were for a time 

in two weeks, later once a week; and finally they reached the giddy heights of two per- 
was not until the war years that the company achieved the dignity of its own seasons 


ls Ballet that made Alicia Markova, a soloist with the Diaghilev Ballet, into a ballerina. 
and 1935 she danced her first Giselle, her first Odette-Odile in the four-act version of 
Swan Lake, nae her first Sugar-Plum Fairy in Casse-Noisette (The Nutcracker). Markova made these bal- 
lets possible, because the company, in other respects, was not then anything like ready to present such large- 
scale works. Meanwhile the astute Miss de Valois was busy building up the young company during Markova’s 
reign so that when the day of the latter’s departure inevitably arrived, as it did in 1935, the public found, 
somewhat to its surprise, that the troupe was still worth seeing, even without a great star. 
There was, for example, a fifteen-year-old Margot Fonteyn, who had been attracting favorable notice 
for some time and was shortly to be ready for really big things. There was also Robert Helpmann, already a 
popular favorite, whose dynamic personality, wonderful partnering and tremendous dramatic and comic sense 
were for years to offset the fact that technically he was no great shakes. 
Most important of all was the presence of Frederick Ashton as choreographer. (continued on page 84) 
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Dame Ninette, Director 


by Emily Coleman 
































Had anyone else in London been possessed of a more gifted stubborn 


single-mindedness some twenty-five years ago, he might today be called j Pen) 4) # gt 4 
the autocrat of the Royal Ballet, and Dame Ninette de Valois could have A ai eS 
concentrated her vast administrative ability on something less taxing, like * ys ws “a 
being the first lady commissioner of Scotland Yard. (Anyone familiar ‘el 4 is ~% yo 


with British politics knows that it would have been impossible for her 
to become Prime Minister—she’s Irish.) 

As matters turned out, those candidates with a dedicatory passion for 
the future of British ballet lacked the talent, and those with the talent 
were unwilling to give the project their undivided attention. “Madam,” as 
she is known both at home and abroad, had the talent and gave the time. “as 
If, as director, she seemed more than a bit arbitrary through the years, i e -¥ 
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who was to say her nay? Besides an understandable unwillingness to “ ? Par > ‘ 
become the victim of one of ““Madam’s rages,” two more logical deterrents . + \\\ ‘J 

to disagreement were hard to overlook. There would have been no a met |}: 
company to become the national ballet of England without Madam, and AN y ra 


she was generally right in her decisions anyway. 


Barabau, introduced 
by the Vic-Wells 
company on April 17, 
1936, represented 

Ninette de Valois 
both as dancer and 
choreographer. She 
is pictured as the 
the peasant woman, 
with Harold Turner 
in the title role. 
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Although some board members with whom Dame 
Ninette has been associated credit her with a mascu- 
line turn of mind because she thinks quickly, grasps 
figures, and knows what she wants, other co-workers 
are equally positive that she represents a triumph 
of feminity. She is given to intuitive flashes, for one 
thing, and she can outtalk any man when it comes 
to getting something she thinks the ballet needs. 
An interview with Madam, therefore, is a constant 
challenge because she is always one question ahead, 
and her attention may stray after she has answered 
the current question and has already guessed in her 
own mind what was coming next. 

Her mind, as a matter of fact, is almost always 
focused on the future. Although she is perfectly 
clear about what she will be doing in a year from 
any given day, more frequently than not she can’t 
remember what she is supposed to do tomorrow. 
“Ninette called me over to her box at Covent Gar- 
den one night,” a friend recalled recently, “and told 
me she was dreadfully sorry but that she couldn’t 
lunch tomorrow. I replied that we had no luncheon 
date together. “Then who is it,’ she asked, ‘I’m 
lunching with that I can’t?’” Arnold Haskell, the 
English critic and writer who became the principal 
of Sadler’s Wells Ballet School, remembers an occa- 
sion during the war when he was discussing some 
problem or other with Madam, only to realize that 
she was paying no attention to him at all. When 
pressed, she admitted that she had been thinking 
about what kind of mattresses to buy when the 
school could finally accept boarders—an.eventuality 
which finally came about only last year, and on a 
very limited scale. 

Elsewhere in this issue Miss P. W. Manchester has 
recounted the various company convolutions where- 
by Ninette de Valois, ballerina and aspiring chore- 
ographer, became Dame Ninette de Valois, director 
of the Royal Ballet. She had had herself quite a 
career even before then, however. She was born 
Edris Stannus at the family estate of Baltiboys, 
Blessington, County Wicklow, Ireland. She became 
a dancer because her mother, from whom she inher- 
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Dame Ninette\de-Valeis (left) with Ertity. Cole- 
man. In 1947 Afie direeter was made a €.B.E. 
(Commander. of the British Empire) > aud” four 
years later the title DBE. {Dame Commander) 
was conferted Aypew her. 


BELOW 


Michael Somes avid) Margot Fomeyn iw Swan 
Lake, Ninette de Valois *four<act production with 
staging by Nicholas Sergéyeu, and with scenery 
and costumes by Léshie “Hurry—first seen in 
America in 1949. 


ited much of her energy and forthrightness, decided 
that the time was right for an English Pavlova—thus 
anticipating Alicia Markova’s mother by some years. 
Another contribution of her mother was her stage 
name, which was compounded from a chain reaction 
which began with the family’s Irish-Huguenot fore- 
bears and ended with a variation on Dumas. 

Little Ninette began as so many other theatrically 
gifted British children do, in that so-English form of 
entertainment called pantomimes. She also toured 
the resorts, and has been known to comment, when 
dancers today complain of their hard life, that she 
has danced “on every pier in England.” Provincial 
conquests were not enough, so she began more seri- 
ous study in London, first under Espinosa and later 
under Cecchetti. In 1919 she became the ballerina 
of the Covent Garden opera (continued on page$7) 
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Ashton: an Appreciation 


by Walter Terry 


That Frederick Ashton is England’s greatest choreographer is undeni- 
able. Furthermore, it is pretty obvious that without him, the Royal Ballet 
(and its immediate ancestors, the Vic-Wells Ballet and Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet) would never have developed into a company of international re- 
nown. A caustic comment occasionally leveled at the Royal Ballet has been, 

“Take away Margot Fonteyn and The Sleeping Beauty, and what is left?” 
Well, without its world-famous ballerina, Miss Fonteyn, the company might 
be in trouble, at least until Svetlana Beriosova comes into her full powers; 
but the repertory could probably survive the absence of The Sleeping 
Beauty because of the genius of Frederick Ashton. 

For Ashton is not merely England’s foremost choreographer; he is one 
of the master dance creators of our age. Look at the repertory of the Royal 
Ballet and, if you will, take away The Sleeping Beauty. What is left? 
There is the gay and exuberant Les Rendez-Vous in which young love, 
flirtation and uncomplicated romance come bubbling over the footlights. 
There is—and let’s not say that all the eveninglong ballet spectacles must 
bear the credit “Petipa-Ivanov”—Ashton’s full-length Sylvia, which gives 
the ballerina the juiciest of roles, as a chaste huntress, a temptress, a girl 
in love, a terrorized captive and a female warrior, while supporting her 


COUNTERCLOCKWISE 


Frederick Ashton, associate director of the visiting Royal Ballet, 
is England’s foremost choreographer. Walter Terry adds: “Ashton is, perhaps, 
the poet laureate of the ballet.” 


The fox-trotting foursome in Facade, one of Ashton’s creations, 
includes (left to right): Robert Helpmann, June Brae, Ashton and Joan Sheldon. 
This photograph was made about 1940. 


Ashton’s A Wedding Bouquet is “assisted in its madness,” as 


Walter Terry describes it, by Gertrude Stein’s verses. Margot Fonteyn is at top; 
below: Mary Honer and Robert Helpmann. 
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Birthday Offering, Ashton’s salute to the company’s twenty- 
fifth anniversary, will have its American premiére during 


the current tour. Pictured are Margot Fonteyn and Michael 
Somes. 


with all manner of dancing ensembles. Then too, 
there are the witty, vaudevillelike Facade; the gently 
ironic and quite mad A Wedding Bouquet (assisted 
in its madness by the words of Gertrude Stein); the 
evocation of ancient mysteries and an ageless ro- 
mance in Daphnis and Chloe; the elegance and 
majesty of coronation time in Homage to the Queen; 
the flow and sweep of nonliteral action, the wedding 
of beautiful bodies to beautiful movement in Scénes 
de Ballet. All of these enduring works of theatre 
dance are in the repertory of the Royal Ballet; all of 
these, and others too numerous to list, are by Ashton. 

The soft-spoken, modest, easily hurt, quickly 
stirred choreographer could, on his creative record 
for the Royal Ballet, be properly hailed as a chore- 
ographer of international stature. But Ashton’s suc- 
cess by no means rests on his exploitation of English 
dance characteristics and the performing skills of 
British dancers. He is, in the truest sense, an inter- 
national choreographer, for he has traveled beyond 
the borders of his own land, passed the national 
boundaries of England’s dance potential, and sought 
successfully to stir the quite different (but not neces- 
sarily greater or richer) talents of dancers beyond 
the seas. 
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Though British, Ashton is not the product of 
purely insular training. He was born in Ecuador 
(1906) and received much of his education in Peru’s 
historic and culture-conscious capital, Lima. And it 
was here that the youth was captured by the magic 
of dance. The sorceress was Anna Pavlova, that leg- 
endary creature who brought the beauty of ballet to 
the peoples of the world. In Lima, through Pavlova, 
young Frederick Ashton first met his future. 

The love affair with ballet was renewed when Ash- 
ton traveled to England for study at Dover College. 
Enchanted by performances of Diaghilev’s Ballets 
Russes, he soon turned to dance study as a pupil of 
Leonide Massine and of Marie Rambert, the first to 
encourage his choreographic leanings. His first bal- 
let, The Tragedy of Fashion, was created for a revue. 
Then came a tour with the fabled Ida Rubinstein and 
a return to Rambert’s Ballet Club and the first flood 
of creation. One after another, the Ashton ballets 
poured forth, most of them for the Ballet Club, some 
for the Camargo Society and one for a celebrated 
avant-garde opera, the Gertrude Stein-Virgil Thom- 
son Four Saints in Three Acts. 

In 1935, Ashton became a permanent member of 
the Vic-Wells Ballet, and in the decade which fol- 
lowed, he earned for himself a permanent post as his 
country’s foremost choreographer. With the end of 
World War II, Ashton was ready and eager to 
conquer new worlds of dance. 

For Americans, Ashton has created two major 
works (both for the New York City Ballet), Illum- 
inations and Picnic at Tintagel. And just as George 
Balanchine, when he first came to America, discov- 
ered that American bodies move differently from 
Russian or English or French bodies, so also did Ash- 
ton explore, find and then mold into dance move- 
ment the very special characteristics of American 
performers. The theme of Illuminations had been in 
his heart and mind for years before its actual cre- 
ation, yet he never attempted to produce it for his 
own company. Why? Perhaps he felt that the overt- 
ness of the action, the (continued on page 88) 
This 1935 Vic-Wells production of Ashton’s Rio Grande gave 


Margot Fonteyn one of her first major roles. She is at left in 
the center trio, with Walter Gore and Beatrice Appleyard. 
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Route and Repertory 


The company’s repertory for the tour includes 
thirteen ballets, among which there are six new 
productions. All thirteen will be presented in 
New York and outside that city—though, of 
course, not all will be given in each of the cities 
beyond New York. Here is the complete list of 
presentations: 

BIRTHDAY OFFERING (premiére) —Fred- 
erick Ashton’s ballet, a brilliant exhibition piece, 
was created for the company’s twenty-fifth anni- 
versary. It is set to the music of Glazunov, and 
costumed by André Levasseur. 

COPPELIA—The Ivanov-Cecchetti classic set 
to music by Delibes, has been reproduced by 
Ninette de Valois after staging by Nicholas Ser- 
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geyev. Osbert Lancaster created the scenery and 
costumes for the three-act work. 


FAC ADE—Edith Sitwell’s poems are the basis 
for Frederick Ashton’s zany divertissements. The 
music is by Sir William Walton, décor by John 
Armstrong. 


THE FIREBIRD—Natalie Gontcharova mounted 
this version of the colorful Russian fairy tale, in 
a recreation of Fokine’s choreography by Serge 
Grigoriev and Liubov Tchernicheva. Stravinsky 
composed the familiar score. 


NOCTAMBULES (premiére)—A _ hypnotist 
turns his act upon his audience with unexpected 
results in this work by Kenneth MacMillan. The 
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music is by Humphrey Searle, the sets and costumes 
‘by Nicholas Georgiadis. 

LES PATINEURS—Frederick Ashton’s light- 
hearted work is set to music by Meyerbeer, arranged 
by Constant Lambert. The décor is by William 
Chappell. 

LA PERI (premiére)—The Dukas score inspired 
this ballet for two dancers by Frederick Ashton, a 
work suggestive of the classic dance of India. André 
Levasseur designed the costumes. 

PETROQUCHKA (new production)—One of the 
familiar Fokine ballets has been recreated by Serge 
Grigoriev and Liubov Tchernicheva. Alexandre Be- 
nois’ original designs are used in the production, 
which is danced to Stravinsky’s score. 

THE PRINCE OF THE PAGODAS (premiére) — 
John Cranko’s first full-length (three-act) ballet is 
a fairy tale embellished by Benjamin Britten’s 
music, settings by John Piper, and costumes by 
Desmond Heeley. 


THE SLEEPING BEAUTY—Nicholas Sergeyev’s 
choreography is complemented by Oliver Messel’s 
lavish décor in this production of the perennial fairy- 
tale ballet, set to Tchaikovsky’s music and presented 
in a prologue and three acts. 


SOLITAIRE (premiére)—This work displays 
choreographer Kenneth MacMillan in a mood which 
is alternately playful and wistful. Some of the 
dances were inspired by children’s games. Malcolm 
Arnold composed the score, and Desmond Heeley 
designed the production. 

SWAN LAKE—Ninette de Valois’ four-act pro- 
duction is presented in choreography after Nicholas 
Sergeyev, and with sets and costumes by Leslie 
Hurry. The music is among Tchaikovsky’s most 
famous. 


SYLVIA—Frederick Ashton’s three-act produc- 
tion is set to Delibes’ score. Robin and Christopher 
Ironside designed the sets and costumes. 
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ANOUILH TWOSOME 
ON THREE STAGES 


Sug90u NOLSNOH 


TOP TO BOTTOM Three views of the scene in The 


1. Marie Ventura and Claude Sainval in 
the Paris production, titled La Valse des 
Toréadors, which had its premiére on Jan- 
uary 9, 1952, and ran until June of that 
year. 2. Beatrix Lehmann and Hugh Grif- 
fith in the London version, which opened 
February 24, 1956, and became one of the 
major hits of the past two seasons in the 
West End. 3. Mildred Natwick and Ralph 
Richardson in the New York production. 
It began its Broadway run last January, 
and closed prematurely in May due to 
Richardson’s illness. 
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Waltz of the Toreadors (whose com- 
plete text follows) between the cen- 
tral character, General St. Pé, and 
his wife. They represent productions 
of three major capitals: Paris, Lon- 
don and New York. Plans have been 
announced for a company to tour the 
United States in the fall, with Mel- 
vyn Douglas in the role of the gen- 
eral. The play was judged the best 
foreign work of the past season by 
the New York Drama Critics Circle. 
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Photographs by Herb Nott 


Directed by Harold Ciurman 
Designed by Ben Edwards 
The action of the play takes place in the home of General 
Saint Pé in France, about 1910. 


The Waltz of the Toreadors by Jean Anouilh, translated by 
Lucienne Hill. Copyright 1953 by Jean Anouilh and Lucienne 
Hill. First American edition published by Coward-McCann, 
Inc., New York, 1957. Reprinted by permission of the pub- 
lishers. All inquiries should be addressed to Coward-McCann, 
Inc., 210 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York 
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The Complete Text of. 


The Waltz of the Toreadors was presented by Robert White- 
head and the Producers’ Theatre on January 17, 1957, at the 
Coronet Theatre, New York City, with the following cast: 


MME. ST. PE Mildred Natwick 


’ 
GENERAL ST. PE Ralph Richardson 


GASTON, his secretary John Stewart 
Mary Grace Canfield 
Sudie Bond 

John Abbott 

Frieda Altman 
Meriel Forbes 


Louise Kirtland 


siponiA, his daughter 
ESTELLE, another daughter 
DOCTOR BONFANT 

FIRST MAID 

MLLE. DE ST.-EUVERTE 

MME. DUPONT-FREDAINE 
FATHER AMBROSE William Hansen 


NEW MAID Helen Seamon 
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The Waltz of 


the Toreadors 


by Jean Anouilh 
Translated by Luctenne Hill 


GENERAL: . . 


. | am sitting at my 


desk, writing to M. Poincare. 


VOICE: He's a good excuse, 
Poincare! You are holding your pen, 


oh, yes—but in your head, 


your hands are still mauling that girl. 


(Ralph R 


nharason voice of wife 


off stage, Mildred Natwick’s) 


ACT ONE 


SCENE ONE 


The GENERAL’s room adjoining his wife's 
bedroom. Exotic trophies, weapons 
hangings. The communicating door is 
open. The GENERAL is at his desk, writing. 
A shrill voice issues from next door. 


GENERAL'S WIFE: (Off.) Leon! 
GENERAL: Yes! 

voice: What are you doing? 
GENERAL: Working. 


voice: Liar. You are thinking. I can 
hear you. What are you thinking about? 


GENERAL: You. 
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voice: Liar. You are thinking about 
women being beautiful, and not feeling 
all alone in the world for a while, you 
told me so once. 


GENERAL: I haven't the faintest recol- 
lection of it. Go to sleep, my love. You 
will be tired later. 


voice: I am only tired, only ill, because 
of you! Ill with thinking, always think- 
ing of all the things I know you're 
doing! 


GENERAL: Come now, my love, you ex- 
aggerate, as usual, The whole time you 
have been ill, and that makes years 
now, I haven't left this room, sitting 
here glued to this chair dictating my 
memoirs, or pacing about like a bear 
in a cage, and well you know it. 


voice: I feel ill with thinking of all the 
things you are busy doing in your head 
while you pretend to comfort me. Admit 
it, hypocrite! Where were you just now 
in your head? With what woman? In 
which kitchen, tumbling Heaven knows 
what drab that scrubs away there on all 
fours? And you creep up on her, like 
a great tomcat. Leon, you make me sick! 


GENERAL: By Hades, Madam, you are 
dreaming! I am sitting at my desk, writ- 
ing to M. Poincaré. 


voice: He’s a good excuse, Poincaré! 
You are holding your pen, oh, yes—but 
in your head, your hands are still maul- 
ing that girl. Stop it, Leon!—if you don’t 
want my death on your conscience. Have 
you no shame, man, no refinement? 
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GENERAL: Will you let me finish my 
letter in peace. 


voice: (Whimpering.) But inside! Inside 
your head! Why won’t you let me in- 
side your head, just once—just for a 
minute? 


GENERAL: Confound it, Madam, my head 
is out of bounds! It’s the one spot where 
I can have a bit of peace, I want it to 
myself. 


voice: I shall get into it one day. I shall 
come upon you there when you least 
expect it and I shall kill you! 


GENERAL: All right. In the meantime— 
you have brought it on yourself—I shall 
take Dr. Bonfant’s advice and shut the 
door. 


voice: Leon, I forbid you! Leon, I shall 
have an attack! 


(In spite of her shrieks the GENERAL 
closes the door. The SECRETARY enters 
in the course of this punitive expe- 
dition.) 


GENERAL: Implacable! I have shut her 
door! Good morning, my boy. 


SECRETARY: Good morning, sir. 


GENERAL: My word, she needn’t think 
I'm going to put up with her whims 
forever. Haven't you a wife, young 
man? A little girl friend—it’s the old, 
old story—you meet her by chance, you 
take her under the apple trees and ten 
minutes later you are married and liv- 
ing with her poor old mother. 


SECRETARY: I am too young. 


GENERAL: Yes, and in a flash you'll be 
too old. You’ll be sitting at your desk 
dictating your memoirs. And between 
the two, pouff—a game of dice. You 
must feel the urge sometimes though, 
I hope? 


SECRETARY: No, sir. I have not long left 
the seminary. I am still chaste. 


GENERAL: Good. Sad, though. Life with- 
out women, my boy, what hell! There’s 
another problem M. Poincaré will never 
solve. Now then, to work. Where were 
we? 


SECRETARY: We have finished Chapter 
30. Do you want me to read it back to 
you, sir? 

GENERAL: Not now. I'm feeling in form. 
I managed to slip out for ten minutes 
earlier on for a turn around the garden. 
The air was heavy with the scent of 
rhododendrons—I wandered down a 
path, it was cool, my joints were as 
sprightly as a two-year-old’s—nobody 
called me—it was extraordinary. I fan- 
cied I was a widower. Chapter 31. My 
African Campaigns. Paragraph One. 
Morocco. Until 1898, the policy of the 
French Government in Morocco was a 
policy of presence. Since the ill-starred 
treaty of Frankfurt, however, another 
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factor was coming to have a dangerous 
bearing on Moroccan policy; the cre- 
ation of the German Empire whose 
intrigues and promises were to induce 
the Sultan to stiffen his attitude to- 
wards ourselves. An incident, to all 
appearances insignificant, was to set a 
light to the powder. 


(Enter ESTELLE and siponia, lanky 
wenches of rising twenty, still child- 
ish, ringletted, kiss-curled and wear- 
ing ridiculous little-girl dresses.) 


SIDONIA: Papa! 
GENERAL: Yes. 


stponta: What are we going to do about 
Corpus Christi? 


GENERAL: Nothing! We'll say we forgot. 


ESTELLE: But, Papa, Father Ambrose 
wants Sidonia and me in white, he said 
so again yesterday. And we have noth- 
ing to wear. 


GENERAL: Then wear nothing. It will be 
fifty times more jolly. Now then, .ny 
boy, where were we? 


SECRETARY: Relations between the Sul- 
tan and the government. 


ESTELLE: Papa! We are carrying the first 
banner in the procession directly behind 
the altarboys. We are your daughters 
and if we don’t look as nice as all the 
other girls people will talk. 


GENERAL: People will talk anyway. Wear 
your last year’s dresses! 


stponta: They're too short. We've grown. 


GENERAL: Again? Hell’s bells and little 
fishes, when are you going to stop? 
Look at me—have I grown? 


ESTELLE: People go on growing unt! 
the age of twenty-five. 


GENERAL: They do in theory. But if they 
have a scrap of tact they leave off 
sooner. Go and put on your last year’s 
dresses and come and show them to me. 


cirts: Yes, Papa! (They go.) 


GENERAL: (Looking at them.) My God, 
aren't they ugly? To think that I, with 
such a soft spot for a pretty face, could 
have brought those into the world. 


SECRETARY: The Madamoiselles Saint-Pé 
are full of all sorts of moral qualities. 


GENERAL: All sorts. But not the right 
sort. Heigh-ho—where were we? 


SECRETARY: Relations between the Sul- 
tan and the government. 


GENERAL: Well now, they weren't going 
so well either. One fine day the black 
bastard makes off with a couple of our 
missionaries. He has a bit of fun with 
them first and then sends them back, 
dead as pork, trussed up like sausages 
minus one or two spare parts. I won't 
dwell on the ironic element. It was an 
insult to the flag! The Dubreuil expe- 


dition is decided on! Ah, my boy, what 
a campaign! We got our money’s worth 
for our two priests! By jingo, we ran 
through some Arabs! With good clean 
steel too and no nonsense. And then, 
my boy, the little girls of twelve, the 
way they grow ’em in those parts— 
wonderful! There she is, terror-stricken, 
crouching naked in a corner, a little 
creature that knows it will be forced, 
and that desires it almost. Two young 
breasts, tender as fawns, and cruppers, 
me lad! And eyes!—and you the soldier, 
the conqueror, the master. Your sword 
still steaming in your hand—you have 
killed—you are all powerful—she knows 
it and you know it too—it is hot and 
dark inside the tent, and there you 
stand, face to face, in silence—— 


SECRETARY: (Flushed and panting.) And 
then, sir? 


GENERAL: (Simply.) Well, dammit all— 
at that age! We're not savages. We 
turned them over to the Sisters of 
Mercy at Rabat. 


(Enter DOCTOR BONFANT.) 


Ah! here’s Dr. Bonfant come to see his 
patient. Leave us for a while, my boy. 


(DOCTOR and SECRETARY exchange “good 
mornings.”) 


I shall ring for you, Good morning, 
doctor. (The secretary picks up his 
papers and leaves. The GENERAL watches 
him go.) Fine-looking young chap, isn’t 
he? Would have cut quite a dash as a 
drazoon but for his vocation as a virgin. 
Superb handwriting, though, and no 
fool. The Curé found him for me. He’s 
a parish child one of his colleagues 
brought up. 


poctor: And how is our invalid this 
morning? 


GENERAL: The same as yesterday, the 
same as tomorrow no doubt. And how 
is medical science progressing? 


poctor: No further. We have found 
other terms far less vague than the old 
ones to designate the same complaints. 
It’s a great advance linguistically. No 
scenes today? 


GENERAL: A small one on the usual 
theme. However, I took your advice and 
shut the door. 


poctor: Excellent. And did that silence 
her? 


GENERAL: She must have gone on on the 
other side but at least I couldn't hear 
her. 


poctor: As I say, this paralysis of the 
lower limbs is of a purely nervous ori- 
gin, like all the rest. The mental process 
is quite simple—we won't walk any 
more so as to rouse his pity and make 
it impossible for him to leave us. You 
must have led her a dance to have 
brought her to that, General. 
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GENERAL: Not to that extent, Doctor, not 
to that extent. I loved my wife very 
much at first. Yes, it seems as odd to me 
now as my craze over a stamp collection 
at fifteen. But it’s a fact, we had a few 
happy years—well, when I say happy. 

. Before lapsing into bigotry and fruit- 
bottling, Emily had quite an amorous 
disposition. My wife was an opera 
singer, you know. She bellowed her way 
through Wagner as a Valkyrie. I mar- 
ried her and made her give up the the- 
atre, to my eternal cost. She was to go 
on acting for myself alone. A perform- 
ance at his own expense, lasting for 
more than twenty years, tends to wear 
out your spectator. So I set about 
finding my fun elsewhere, naturally. 
Chambermaids, waitresses, whatever 
hole-and-corner capers a man dares to 
indulge in, who is very closely watched. 
And I grew old, little by little. First 
a shade too much stomach, then the 
paunch advancing as the hair recedes, 
and the sleeve wound round with more 
and more gold string. And beneath this 
fancy dress the heart of an aged young- 
ster still waiting for a chance to give 
his all. But who’s to recognize me 
underneath the mask? 


poctor: What would you say if I told 
you more or less the same tale, General? 


GENERAL: It wouldn't be the slightest 
consolation. At least your wife didn’t 
decide at the eleventh hour to fall madly 
in love with you and die of unrequited 


passion. 


poctor: She makes up for it in other 
ways. (Rising.) Well now, I shall go and 
take her blood pressure. That won’t do 
her any harm. It is always normal any- 
way. Does she eat at all? 


GENERAL: Like you or me. I shall make 
the most of your visit and take a little 
turn around the garden, like any care- 
free bachelor. Don’t tell her, she would 
accuse me of deceiving her with a 
geranium. 


(The poctor goes in to his patient, the 
GENERAL into the garden. The stage is 
empty for a moment. The SECRETARY is 
heard outside singing an Italian love 
song. The Mar shows in a visitor, a 
woman decked out in furs and fea- 
thers, and swathed in traveling veils.) 


MAID: It’s very early, Madame, I think 
the master is taking his morning stroll 
around the garden. ’ 


MLLE, DE STE-EUVERTE: Is that he sing- 
ing? It sounds like his voice. 


MAID: Oh no, Madame. That’s the Sec- 
retary. I'll go and ask the master if he 
will receive you, Madame. 


MLLE. DE STE-E.: Mademoiselle. 


MAID: I beg your pardon, Mademoiselle. 
What name shall I say? 


MLLE. DE STE-E.: Mlle. de Ste-Euverte. 
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MAID: Very good, Mademoiselle. (The 
MAID goes out. MLLE, DE STE~EUVERTE 
makes a tour of the room, touching 
things with her sunshade.) 


MLLE. DE STE-E.: Nothing has changed in 
this house. (She runs her finger along 
the table top.) Still as much dust as 
ever. The poor darling needs someone 
badly. (She listens to the song and 
murmurs.) Strange—it sounds so like 
his voice. 

(The song stops. The GENERAL appears 


in the doorway, and stops, dumb- 
founded.) 


GENERAL: Ghislaine! 

cHIs.: Leon! 

GENERAL: You here? 

Guis.: Yes. And with head held high. 
GENERAL: There'll be the devil of a row 
GHIs.: I came so that it might take place. 


GENERAL: (Terrified.) Careful. She’s in 
that room. 


cHis.: Alone? 
GENERAL: Doctor Bonfant is with her. 


GuIs.: I thought as much. I'll explain in 
a minute. First, let me look at you. 
Leon! 


GENERAL: Ghislaine! You! 
GHIs.: Myself. 
GENERAL: As intrepid as an Amazon! 


cuis.: I took the night express. I found 
myself alone in the compartment with 
a fellow of sinister aspect who was pre- 
tending to read a newspaper. 


GENERAL: (Anziously.) Ghislaine. .. . 


GHIs.: At one point he asked me the 
time. 


GENERAL: The swine! 


cuis.: But I gave him such a look that 
he took the hint immediately. He even 
said thank you as if I really had told 
him the time. He folded his newspaper 
and fell asleep. Or perhaps he was only 
pretending. But I was perfectly calm— 
I was armed. See, this little revolver 
with the mother-of-pearl handle which 
you may remember, Leon. 


GENERAL: Ghislaine, you have it still? 


GHIs.: Had he made one false move, had 
he so much as touched the hem of my 
dress I would have slain him first and 
myself afterwards—I had to get to you 
intact. 


GENERAL: Thank you, Ghislaine. But you 
know it’s impossible, Ghislaine. 


cuis.: Everything is possible, now. I 
have the proof of it here in my reticule. 
Our long years of waiting will not have 
been in vain, Leon, 


GENERAL: Seventeen years. 


cHis.: Seventeen years since the Gar- 
rison Ball at Saumur. 


GENERAL: The Chinese lanterns, Ghis- 
laine, the gypsy orchestra—the colonel 
‘thought it too daring but I stood my 
ground. They had been sent for all the 
way from Paris. 


GHIs.: Oh, the strange enchantment of 
that waltz, Leon! 


GENERAL: The Waltz of the Toreadors. 
GHIs.: Tra la la, la la la. 


GENERAL: Mademoiselle, may I have the 
pleasure? 


GHIs.: But, sir, you are not on my card. 


GENERAL: I will inscribe myself on it 
officially. Major St. Pé. We have not 
been introduced but I feel that I have 
known you all my life. 


cHis.: (Coyly.) Why, Major, how bold 
you are!—Then you took me by the 
waist and‘all at once your hand burned 
me right through your gloves and my 
dress. From the moment your hand 
touched my back I no longer heard the 
music. Everything whirled... . 


GENERAL: The waltz! Tra la la la—Tra 
la la—— (He takes her in his arms and 
begins to waltz with her.) 


GHIs.: (Swooning.) It was love! Tra la 
la la—— 


(ESTELLE and SIDONIA appear in the 
doorway in their over-short white 
dresses.) 


SIDONIA: Papa, we’ve come about the 
the dresses. 


(The GENERAL hastily 
partner.) 


releases his 


GENERAL: Ten thousand demons, can’t 
you see I’m busy? This lady is my 
teacher. I am having a dancing lesson. 


ESTELLE: Is there to be a ball then, Papa? 


GENERAL: (Improvising wildly.) I’m ar- 
ranging one. For Corpus Christi funnily 
enough. (Introducing them.) My 
daughters. 


cHIs.: Is it possible? Those darling little 
babies! 


GENERAL: (Shrugging.) There we are! 
GHIs.: But it was only yesterday? 


GENERAL: They shot up very fast. You 
see, they’ve already grown out of their 
new dresses. This lady is an old friend 
who saw you when you were tiny. As 
for the dresses, it’s clear you both want 
new ones. Granted. Run along to Mme. 
Dupont-Fredaine, choose the stuff . . . 


ESTELLE: Thank you, Papa! 
SIDONIA: Darling Papa! 


GENERAL: and teil her to come and see 
me about terms no later than this 
afternoon, 


(The cirts clap their hands.) 





ESTELLE: Oh, thank you, Papa! 
SIDONIA: We'll look lovely after all! 


GENERAL: Well, we'll have a shot at it 
anyhow. 


(The cirts skip out, hand in hand.) 


GENERAL: What a pair of silly geese! 
Heaven knows what tales they’re going 


to spread 


GHis.: (In a strangely altered voice.) 
But why are they so big? Leon, can I 
have aged as well? 


GENERAL: You are still the same Ghis- 
laine, the same sweet tuber rose waft- 
ing her nighttime fragrance over the 
gardens of Saumur! 


cHis.: (Wailing.) But I was eighteen 
years old at that ball! 


GENERAL: It never does to start adding up 
(Taking her hand.) Your hand! Your 
little hand imprisoned in its glove. Do 
you remember that meringue at Rum- 
pelmeyer’s seven years ago? 


cHis.: No. You’re wrong. The whole of 
1904 we couldn’t meet at all. It was the 


beginning of her attacks. The meringue 
was 1903. 


GENERAL: I ate the little bits from off 
your fingers. 


GHIs.: You were as bold as brass even 
then. Yet we had only known each 
other a few years. 

GENERAL: Why count the years? It was 
a week ago. Your fingers still smell of 
meringue 


(Enter the MAID.) 
MAID: Excuse me, sir. 
CENERAL: (Starting.) Yes—what? 
MAID: The new one’s come, sir 


GENERAL: The new what? 


MAID: The new girl to replace Justine 


GENERAL: Suffering catfish, can’t you see 
I'm busy? I haven’t time to go on 
choosing chambermaids. Engage her... . 
(On second thoughts.) What does she 
look like? 


MAID: A fine-looking girl, sir, dark and 
a little on the plump side. 





GENERAL: (Dreamily.) A little on the 


plump side. . . . Engage her. 
(The MAID goes out.) 


GHis.: Leon, I wish you would let me 
help you. You don’t know what you 
may be getting. 

GENERAL: Thank you, Ghislaine, but 
there’s no need. From what I hear she’s 
sure to be very nice. Besides, we have 
decisions to make. Your presence here 
is unthinkable, my love, you know that 


cuis.: This time, though, I am quite de- 
termined to stay. 


GENERAL: What did you say? 


cuis.: (Solemnly.) Leon, I have waited 
for so long in silence, keeping myself 
for you. If I were to bring you positive 
proof of the unworthiness of her for 
whom we sacrificed ourselves, what 
would you do? 


GENERAL: Unworthiness? Emily un- 
worthy? Alas, Ghislaine, you must be 


dreaming. 





GHIS.: Had he made one false move, had he so much as touched the hem of my 
dress | would have slain him first and myself afterwards—I had to get to you intact. 


(Ralph Richardson, Meriel Forbes) 
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cHis.: Yes, Leon, I am dreaming, dream- 
ing that I am about to live at last! In 
this reticule I hold clasped to my heart 
I have two letters. Two letters signed 
by her hand. Two love letters to a man. 


GENERAL: Thundering cannonballs, it 
can’t be true! 

cHis.: (On his bosom.) We are free, 
Leon! 

GENERAL: Who is it? I demand to know 
his name? 


cHIs.: Doctor Bonfant. 
GENERAL: Doctor Bonfant! 
(The poctor enters, beaming.) 


poctor: General, I am happy to be able 
to tell you that she is much better to- 
day. We chatted for a while and that 
appeared to soothe her. You see how 
wrong you are to poke fun at doctoring. 
It all depends on the doctor, and the 
way one goes about it. 
GENERAL: (Icily.) No need to labor the 
point, sir. There is a young lady present. 
(The pocror turns to MLLE. DE STE- 
EUVERTE in mild surprise.) 


poctor: I do beg your pardon. (Bowing.) 
Madame. 


GHIS.: (With infinite nobility.) Made- 
moiselle. But not for very long now! 


(The voctor straightens, astonished.) 


Black Out 


SCENE TWO 


The same. The GENERAL and the pocToR 
are alone. The latter seated, the GEN- 
ERAL pacing feverishly about the room. 


GENERAL: What do you say to swords, 
sir? 

poctor: General, I say you are quite 
wrong. 


GENERAL: Blood must be shed, sir! I 
shall listen to your explanations after- 
wards. 


poctor: It may be a trifle late by then. 


GENERAL: I can’t help that. Blood to be- 
gin with, sir! 


poctor: You're quite right. With the 
present state of your arteries .. . How 
about a little cut with the lancet first? 
I have my bag here. 


GENERAL: Your sawbones humor is un- 
called for, sir, 


poctor: I am quite serious. Blood pres- 
sure is our triumph. It is one of the 
few chances we have of being accurate, 
thanks to our little gadget here. That 
is why we take it on every conceivable 
occasion. The last time you were up to 
two hundred and fifty. That’s very high, 
you know. 
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GENERAL: I don’t care, sir. I shall con- 
sult one of your colleagues. It is a ques- 
tion of honor at the moment. (After a 
pause.) Two hundred and fifty, is that 
high? 

poctor: Very. 


GENERAL: (After another slight pause.) 
Did you or did you not receive those 
letters? 


poctor: I tell you I never did. If I had, 
how could they come to be in your 
possession? 


GENERAL: True enough. . . . You’ve seen 
them, though. They aren’t forgeries. 


poctor: Apparently not. 


GENERAL: Therefore, sir, the fact is this: 
my wife is in love with you. 


poctor: So she writes. 


GENERAL: And you consider that per- 
fectly normal, do you? 


poctor: What can I do about it? 


GENERAL: By Jove, sir, has the Medical 
Corps no honor! Any cadet—what am 
I saying?—any regular N.C.O. would 
already have replied—at your service! 
Explanations would have followed later. 
How would you like it if I slapped your 
face? 


poctor: I should promptly slap yours 
back, sir. And there I should have the 
advantage of you. I am Acting Presi- 
dent of the sports club of which you 
are merely the Honorary Secretary. 
I do an hour’s training every morning. 
You spoke about your paunch just now. 
We are the same age. Just look at mine. 


GENERAL: (Grudgingly.) You're pulling 
it in. 

poctor: No. Feel it, it’s quite natural. 
Now look at yours. 


(The GENERAL undoes his own trousers 
and examines his figure.) 


GENERAL: Holy Moses! 


poctor: Go on, feel. Feel mine. Now 
feel yours. 


(MLLE, DE STE-EUVERTE appears in the 
doorway of the morning room.) 


M. DE STE-E.: Oh, my God, you’re 
wounded! 


(The voctor and the GENERAL hastily 
pull up their trousers.) 


GENERAL: No, no, of course not. Go back 
into the morning room, and don’t come 
out whatever you do. We will call you 
when it’s all over. (He propels her into 
the morning room and sits down de- 
feated, beside the poctor, completing 
the adjustments to his dress.) What a 
business! 


poctor: I am all at sea, I must confess. 
Who is this young woman? 









GENERAL: Young girl, sir, a friend of 
mine. I forbid you to jump to any 
conclusions. 


poctor: If I cannot even form a sup- 
position I shall be more at sea than 
ever. 


GENERAL: Mile. de Ste-Euverte—a lady 
descended from one of the noblest 
houses of Lorraine—is the love of my 
life, Doctor, and I am hers. I met her 
at the annual Ball of the Eighth Dra- 
goons at Saumur in 1893, seventeen 
years ago. She was a girl of the best 
society, I was a married man. Any- 
thing between us was quite out of the 
question. At the time, owing to my 
career and the children, I dared not 
contemplate divorce. And yet we could 
not give up our love. Seventeen years 
that’s been going on! Mlle. de Ste- 
Euverte is still a maiden and I am still 
a prisoner. 


poctor: But dammit, General, your 
career is established, your daughters 
are grown up, what in Heaven are you 
waiting for? 


GENERAL: I'll tell you a secret, Doctor, 
a miserable secret. I am a coward. 


poctor: Stuff and nonsense, General. 
You wanted to run me through a min- 
ute ago. And what about your oak 
leaves and your eighteen wounds? 


GENERAL: (Simply.) Those were done to 
me. It’s not the same. Besides, in battle 
it’s comparatively simple. Life is a dif- 
ferent thing. (A pause. He says dully.) 
I can’t make people suffer. 


poctor: (Gently.) Then you will make 
them suffer a great deal, my friend, 


and you will suffer a great deal your- 
self. 


GENERAL: I fear so. 


poctor: Let us sum up the situation, 
shall we? I want to help you out of 
this dilemma. You are in love with 
this young woman. 


GENERAL: Young girl, sir. 


poctor: Young girl, if you prefer it. She 
loves you, She has spent years waiting 
for you. She sacrificed her youth in 
vain anticipation of a happiness which 
you once promised her. You owe her 
that happiness now. 


GENERAL: I know. Not a minute has gone 
by during those seventeen years that 
has not been poisoned by the thought 
of it. What is she doing? She is alone, 
playing the piano in the deserted draw- 
ing room of her big house, doing her 
embroidery, eating alone at her vast 
table in the chilly dining room where 
my place is always laid and always 
vacant. I know it, sir, I know it all. 
Time and again I have seized my serv- 
ice revolver—I’m not afraid of death— 
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he’s an old comrade—bang-bang, all 
over. For me, not for her. I had no 
right to do it. 


poctor: Leave your revolver, like your 
sword, up on the wall, General. Among 
all your military equipment did you 
never think of your kitbag? 


GENERAL: My kitbag? 


poctor: Two shirts, three pairs of pants, 
six handkerchiefs, hey presto! and Mlle. 
de Ste-Euverte is no longer—a young 
girl! 

GENERAL: And my wife, sir? 


poctor: Do you love her? 


GENERAL: Lord, no. But she loves me. 
She'll die of it. 


poctor: Hum, I wonder. Women have 
unexpected reserves. I understand she 
wrote to say she was in love with me. 


GENERAL: (Leaping up.) Upon my soul, 
sir, how dare you! You have offended 
me! To the sword, sir! To the sword! 


poctor: Now, General, we must try to 
understand each other. If you kill a 
man for her sake, I can’t see you any- 
where near to leaving her. You must 
be logical, General. 


GENERAL: Can you swear that you are 
not her lover? 


poctor: On the head of Mme. Bonfant. 


GENERAL: Anyway she’s ugly—nothing 
but a bag of bones. 


poctor: Oh no, General. Your wife was 
never what one would call a beauty, 
but when you came to live here fifteen 
years ago, I don’t mind telling you, my 
dear fellow, that she created quite a 
stir. Not in me, sir, not in me, particu- 
larly! But her personality, her clothes, 
her talent... . Very attractive woman, 
sir, was your wife, and then, coming 
from Paris as she did... . 


GENERAL: She comes from Carpentras. 


poctor: She had just come from Paris 
nonetheless, and from the Opera. You 
know what they are in the provinces. 
I am personally acquainted with two 
who at all events nursed secret hopes. 


GENERAL: (Awful in his anger.) Their 
names! 


poctor: What is the use, General, now? 
One of them is in a wheel chair through 
sacrificing overmuch to Venus. The 
other is dead. 


GENERAL: Always too late. 


poctor: Exactly. The more I think of it, 
General, the more I am disturbed by 
your case. This constant living in the 
past. 


GENERAL: I know. I forget my paunch 
and the gold strings on my sleeve. I 
am old. 
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poctor: Your jealousy of Mme. St. Pé 
was fine in the old tooth-and-nail days. 
What can it possibly matter to you now? 
Your love for Mile. de Ste-Euverte was 
for Mlle. de Ste-Euverte as a young girl 
the night of the Garrison Ball. That 
one has been dead these many years. 
Neither you nor she herself can so 
much as recall what she once was. 


GENERAL: (With a disarming smile.) Oh, 
yes, Doctor, dear me, yes! 


poctor: A tender memory. The memory 
of a dead girl. And Major St. Pé is 
dead too. Turn your attention to your 
rose trees. You haven't so much longer, 
you know. Why not forget him? 


GENERAL: Never! The heart has stayed 
the same, sir, under the ironmongery! 
(Springing to attention.) Lieutenant St. 
Pé! Graduated second from Saumur! No 
money, but plenty of courage and well 
thought of! Ready to give his all for 
France, for honor, for a woman! A real 
woman, sweet and loving and faithful 
and pure; not that third-rate prima 
donna! I am thirty years old! I swear 
I am! And I did find that woman. I 
found her last night, at the Annual Ball 
at Saumur. I am ready. 


poctor: Then you must make haste, 
General. One good honest explanation. 
Cut to the quick before gangrene sets 
in. Hurt if you must but do it without 
flinching. And then start again afresh. 
Crossing the threshold of that door 
seems like flying to the moon, but in 
fact all it requires is this one step. 


(GHISLAINE appears at the door.) 
GHLS.: I can’t stand it! I must know! 


GENERAL: (Slightly on edge.) Dammit 


“all, Ghislaine, you've waited seventeen 


years, surely you can contain yourself 
for an extra ten minutes. 


GHIs.: No I can’t, not even for ten 
minutes. 


GENERAL: I must have time enough to 
make her confess, and inform her of 
my irrevocable decision. She is an in- 
valid, dammit. I owe her consideration. 
Don’t you be cruel, too. 


GHIs.: I bore her cruelty and respected 


her love so long as I believed her faith- 


ful to you. Now I know that she dared 
to betray you I shall know no pity, Leon, 
and no patience. Either way, should 
you be capable of hesitating still, I have 
a little revolver with a mother-of-pearl 
handle which you may remember, here 
in my reticule. I shall end this life with- 
in the hour, without ever having known 


more of love than your vain promises, 
Leon. 


GENERAL: Give me strength! All I ask is 
a moment to set my life in order. Go 
back into the morning room and be 
patient. There are some magazines on 
the table. 


cuis.: Magazines! Like at the dentist’s! 
You have wounded me for the first time, 
my dear. 


GENERAL: My beloved! Who said any- 
thing about a dentist? Anyhow, you 
aren’t the one who is going to have the 
tooth out. Just one moment. (He pushes 
her gently but firmly back into the 
morning room.) I adore you! 


poctor: General! (Points to bedroom.) 


GENERAL: Time is getting on. Suppose 
you spoke to her first, Doctor? 


poctor: That might prove a little awk- 
ward considering those letters. Suppose 
she falls into my arms? There'll be no 
end of explaining to do then. 


GENERAL: That’s true. Stay here, though, 
will you, and if I shout “Help,” come in. 
(He goes into his wife’s room, and 
rushes out again almost at once, dis- 
tractedly waving a letter.) Doctor, she’s 
not in her room! 


poctor: What! Is there another way out? 


GENERAL: Through the window, by hang- 
ing on to the wisteria. 


poctor: In her condition—— 


GENERAL: She left this letter on the table. 
“I heard everything. Men are all cow- 
ards. Whatever they may have said to 
you, Leon, I have never loved anyone 
but you. I can walk when I want to. 
I am going. You will never hear of me 
again.” Does she mean she wants to 
kill herself? 


poctor: (Looking at his watch.) The 
railroad crossing! She spoke of it! The 
train goes through at five past! It’s two 
minutes to! 


GENERAL: The pond! You go one way— 
I'll go the other! (They both rush out. 
GHISLAINE comes in almost at one.) 


cHis.: I too heard everything. You love 
her still, Leon! Only one way out. (She 
sits at the desk and begins to write 
rapidly, calm but dabbing away a tear 
through her veil. Murmuring.) Leon, 
here is my last letter to you... (Her 
voice trails away, she continues to write. 
GASTON, the SECRETARY, is heard outside 
the window, singing his Italian love 
song. The ditty continues throughout 
the writing of the letter. When she has 
finished, GuisLaine leaves it on the Gen- 
eral’s desk in a prominent position.) 
There. On his books. That’s all. It’s the 
simplest thing in the world. (She rises 
unhurriedly, picks up her reticule, 
draws out the revolver with the mother- 
of-pearl handle, presses it to her heart, 
and pulls the trigger. Nothing happens. 
She looks at the gun in surprise, pulls 
out a catch, pushes another, blows into 
the barrel, and fires again, Still nothing. 
Sighing.) You too have been waiting 
seventeen years. (She throws away the 
gun, looks at her fobwatch and mutters.) 
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Too late for the train. The pond! (She 
runs to the door, but changes her 
mind.) No. Not in the same place as 
her, for Heaven’s sake! (She darts a 
quick look round the room.) The win- 
dow! With a little luck. . . . (She takes 
a run at it, swings her legs over the 
balcony and drops. The singing ends 
abruptly in a loud hiccup. The stage is 
empty for a moment. maip ad libs off 
stage.) 

MAID: For goodness sakes—what was 
that? Who screamed that way? What’s 
the matter—what happened—someone 
go fetch the master quickly. 


(Then GASTON enters carrying a sense- 
less GHISLAINE, closely followed by the 
MAID.) 
MAID: Goodness gracious, sir, whatever’s 
the matter? You yelled fit to raise the 
dead! 





GASTON: I was rocking quietly in the 
hammock when this lady comes tumbl- 
ing down on my head. 


MAID: Well, fancy that! Maybe she 


wanted to kill you? 


GASTON: Herself more likely. Besides I 
don’t know her from Adam. She’s 
fainted. (He puts her down on the 
couch.) 


MAID: And the doctor just this minute 
left. The man as good as lives here 
half the time, and the one day we have 
a suicide he’s out. 


GASTON: (Slapping GHISLAINE’s face.) 
For God’s sake go and fetch something. 


MAID: What? 


GASTON: Well, I don’t know—ointment, 
smelling salts—iodine. .. . Anything! 





MAID: I'll make her a good strong cup 
of coffee. (She goes.) 


caston: No blood anyway. (He feels 
her all over.) No bones broken appar- 
ently. No bumps. Madame! Madame! 


cHis.: (Weakly.) Mademoiselle. 


GASTON: Mademoiselle—I beg your par- 
don. Are you feeling better? 


GHIS.: (Murmuring.) Leave your hands 
where they are, Leon 


GASTON: (Turning away in embarrass- 
ment.) Excuse me, but you are making 
a mistake. 


Guis.: (Crying out.) Leave your hands, 
Leon—caressing me—or I feel I shall 
swoon again—your hands quickly—I’m 
going—— 


GASTON: (Looking in panic at his hands.) 
My hands? Oh, dear, I can’t very well 





GHIS.: Leave your hands, Leon—caressing me—or | feel | shall swoon again— 
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your hands quickly—I'm going— 


(Meriel Forbes, John Stewart) 





let her faint away again. Not that it’s at 
all unpleasant, and I am such a lonely 
young man. Besides, I'll mention it when 
I go to confession 


cHis.: Oh, how good it feels! You are 
touching me at last, Leon! You thought 
me strong—and I was strong, I had to 
be, but oh, how long they were, all 
those nights on my own! Before I met 
you I was alone too, but I never knew 
it. It was on the morrow of the Saumur 
Ball that my bed suddenly seemed wide. 
That next night and all the nights for 
seventeen years. And all the wicked 
thoughts—you don’t know! I shall never 
tell you. I struggled alone. No one was 
to touch me until you finally came. Your 
arms are strong and gentle your hands, 
gentler than at the Saumur Ball. Kiss 
me, now that you know I am going to 
die. What are you waiting for, Leon, 
my death! 


GASTON: The lady is obviously making 
a mistake, but seeing that she may be 
going to die—— (He kisses her.) 


cuis.: (Has the time to sigh.) At last! 


(A long kiss. Enter the GENERAL, 
carrying his unconscious wIFE in his 
arms. He stands rooted to the spot at 
the sight which confronts him.) 


GENERAL: What the devil do you think 
you're doing? 
GASTON: (Getting to his feet in terror.) 


But, sir, the lady is delirious. 


GENERAL: (Bawling.) Fifty 
devils, I can well believe it! 


thousand 


caston: She fell on top of me, sir, 
and ordered me to kiss her. 


Hell’s bells, has everyone 
round here gone mad this morning? 
(Still encumbered with his unconscious 
wire, shouting.) What’s wrong with 
you? What happened? 


GENERAL: 


caston: She threw herself out of the 
window, sir. Thank goodness I was 
underneath in the hammock. She landed 
right on my head. 


GENERAL: Out of the window! Holy 
Moses, they’re insane, the lot of them! 
My beloved! Here, my boy, take my 
wife will you? (He puts his wire into 
GASTON’s arms and throws himself down 
beside GuIsLarne.) Ghislaine! My dear- 
est! Why did you want to die? 


GHis.: (Coming to.) Who is that touch- 
ing me? I do not know those hands! 


GENERAL: It’s I, Ghislaine—Leon. Your 
Leon. 


GHis.: (Pushing him away.) Let me go. 
You aren’t Leon, I don’t recognize your 
hands. (The Generar kisses her.) Nor 
your mouth. Leon kissed me just now, 
at long last. He is twenty years old. 
I forbid you to touch me. No one may 
touch me but him. I am keeping myself. 
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GENERAL'S WIFE: (Coming to in the sEc- 
RETARY'S arms.) Leon! 


GENERAL: (Picking up GHISLAINE.) That’s 
done it. The other one will come to in 
a minute. She mustn’t see her here. 
She'd kill herself a second time. 


wire: (Clinging to the secrRETARY’s neck 
and screeching.) Leon, hold me! Kiss 
me, Leon! You can see I’m dying. Kiss 
me quickly before I am quite dead! 


SECRETARY: (Yelling in his panic after 
the GENERAL who is carrying GHISLAINE 
away.) This one wants to be kissed be- 
fore she dies as well!!! What am I to do? 


GENERAL: You must be out of your mind, 
my boy! Can’t you see they’re both 
delirious? Put Madame down in her 
room. I am taking this young lady in 
here. 


(They both go out with their uncon- 
scious burdens. The MAID comes in 
with the coffee.) 


Curtain 


ACT TWO 


SCENE ONE 


The same. The GENERAL is alone. He ap- 
pears to be waiting. The poctor comes 
out of the morning room. 


GENERAL: Well? 


poctor: They are both resting. I gave 
them a good sedative. The snag is that 
they will eventually wake up. 


GENERAL: We are so peaceful as we are! 
It’s most odd, for an hour now there 
hasn’t been a sound. I was even on the 
point of gathering a few ideas. You 
know, science ought to find a way of 
putting women permanently to sleep. 
We could wake them for a while at 
night and then they would go back to 
sleep again. 


poctor: But what about the housework? 
You should see the performance I have 
to fry myself an egg—and that’s noth- 


ing, there’s the washing up afterwards! ' 


GENERAL: If the worst came to the worst 
we wouldn’t put the maids to sleep. 
Have you seen the latest little one? 
With all these upsets I haven’t even 
had a chance to say hullo to her. A 
bosom, my dear chap! (Sighing.) Dear 
Lord, how simple it could all be! Why 
do we complicate life so? 


pocTor: Because we have a soul, Gen- 
eral. Take an old freethinker’s word 
for it. It’s that which makes life hell 
for us. The maid’s petticoats are pleas- 
ant at times, but afterwards—without 
love, without any real desire—what 
emptiness! I'll tell you a secret, General. 


We have all stayed little boys. Only the 
little girls grow up. 


GENERAL: (Suddenly.) There is one 
though, who never hurt me, who never 
once complained. True, I never lived 
with her. Oh, if you could have seen 
her at the Saumur Ball! I bet you don’t 
believe that I really love her, having 
waited all this time? 


poctor: My dear man, one must never 
judge the courage or the love of others. 
No one can say who loves or is afraid. 


GENERAL: There’s my life story, Doctor, 
in a nutshell. The shell is handsome. 
They have painted the’ oak leaves onto 
it, and Lord knows how many decora- 
tions. I have a lovely house, splendid 
whiskers, the easy wenches in these 
parts refuse me nothing. When I go by 
on my black mare of a morning, in my 
corsets. I'll even wager I make the little 
virgins at the High School that peep 
behind their curtains dream of me. I 
utter enormities when the fancy takes 
me, and everyone turns a deaf ear, even 
the priest, because I have a way with 
me. Well, my friend, the shell is empty. 
There’s nobody inside. I am alone, and 
I'm afraid. 


poctor: Afraid of what? 


GENERAL: I dunno. Of my loneliness, I 
suppose. 


poctor: My poor old friend. 


GENERAL: My bits of fun, even, do you 
think they amuse me? They bore me to 
death. It is my terror of living which 
sends me scampering after them. When 
you see them swinging by with their 
buttocks and their breasts under their 
dresses you feel I don’t know what wild 
hope surge up inside you! But once the 
dress is off and you have to get down 
to it! The only thing is that with all 
these philanderings you get to my age 
realizing that you have never in your 
life made love. It’s wrong of me to make 
fun of my secretary. I am an old virgin, 
Doctor. 


poctor: No. You have the sickness, 
General, that’s all. 


GENERAL: Which one? I've had them all. 


poctor: Those sicknesses are nothing. 
They can be treated. We have a soul, 
General. I long denied the phenome- 
non. I was one of the old school. We 
did not bother with that subject in my 
day. I wanted to stick to abscesses and 
cancers. But now I know. It’s in the 
soul the trouble lies, in nine cases out 
of ten. 


GENERAL: But dammit all, everybody 
has a soul! That’s no reason for being 
seared out of one’s wits a whole life 
long. 


poctor: It is, General. Souls are rare 
And when by ill luck you happen to 
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possess one, it’s war if you don’t make 
your peace with it. 


GENERAL: Peace, peace? But what brand 
of peace does it want, damn its eyes? It 
surely doesn’t expect me to take Holy 
Orders, does it? 


poctor: No. If it were as simple as that 
you would have done it long ago. 


GENERAL: Then what does the jade want? 
The only time I feel slightly at peace 
is when I look at something beautiful. 
Dammit, I can’t turn myself into a 
painter or sculptor, can I? What then? 
Scuttling from art gallery to museum 
like a half-wit, brandishing a Kodak? 
No, by heaven! Beauty’s a thing one 
should be able to fashion for oneself. 


poctor: What about Mlle. de Ste-Eu- 
verte, General? 


GENERAL: (After a pause.) Well, yes, 
there it is. You know, it’s an extra- 
ordinary thing what happened to me at 
Saumur—there was a girl—like any 
other—the color of her dress and hair 
had caught my eye—I introduce myself, 
ask her for the dance. The Waltz of the 
Toreadors. Tra-la— Take her by the 
waist and I say to myself—how good 
I feel! What’s happening to me? I have 
suddenly ceased to be afraid. It was an 
enchanted moment, Doctor. 


poctor: And did it happen again? 


GENERAL: Every time. At all our pathetic 
little meetings. Each time came the 
miracle, I suddenly stopped being afraid. 


poctor: Why in heaven’s name did you 
wait so long? 


GENERAL: It’s easy to talk. You don’t 
know the old bitch—I mean my soul. 
When she is face to face with my wife, 
she bawls with disgust and fright; but 
when I make Emily cry, when she starts 
to whimper in her wheelchair, where 
I know she only sits in order to annoy 
me—when I am at last about to throttle 
her—don't laugh, it has crossed my mind 
—and take my cap off the hall stand to 
decamp once and for all, do you know 
what she does then, the great goop?— 
My soul, that is—? She cuts off my legs, 
she floods me with pity, mean ignoble 
pity, and old memories of love from the 
days when everything was not dried up 
and stale between us. She roots: me to 
the spot. So then I hang my hat back 
on the peg again. And I take my soul on 
a little jaunt to the brothel, to see if it 
won't cheer her up a bit. Have you got 
a soul, Doctor? 


poctor: Yes, but she’s extremely shy 
and fairly modest in her demands. 


GENERAL: Well, don’t let her get out of 
hand. Rule her with a rod of iron, for 
if you don’t she’ll have your skin! (He 
stands by the door of the morning room. 
Murmuring dreamily.) Dear Ghislaine! 
Dear, sweet, patient Ghislaine! Dear 
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little soldier on half pay! Dear widow! 
(Turning to the poctror.) Give her a 
little less gardenal than the other, will 
you? I should so like to console her. 


poctor: (Smiling.) Very well. I am very 
fond of you, General. And to think we 
were within an ace of murdering each 
other over that letter business! 


GENERAL: (Thumping his breast with 
clenched fist.) God in heaven, what a 
fool I am! Suppose I thought of myself 
a little for a change! Me! Me! I exist 
too, don’t I? Suppose I gave up trying 
to understand others for a minute? 
How good it would be! What do you say 
Doctor? 


poctor: The best thing you could do, 
General, if you can bring yourself to 
do it. 


GENERAL: Then it’s all settled. Inspection 
over. Dis-miss! Carry on! 


(Enter the SECRETARY.) 


Ah, there you are, my boy. You're in 
luck. I’m in a rollicking mood. We are 
going to mop up the chapter on Mor- 
occo in two shakes of a lamb’s tail, and 
we'll postpone the next one until ten 
years from now. I'll show them what 
stuff I'm made of! 


poctor: I'll leave you, General. My wife 
is going to think I'm here a bit too often. 
I don’t have to tell you what reproaches 
are, eh? I shall look in to see them both 
this evening. You should take advantage 
of the sedative to rehearse your lines 
for the big scene. 


GENERAL: I’m bearing them in mind. But 
it’s so good to talk of something else 
for a minute. I shail take a little stroll 
around Morocco and come straight home 
again. (The poctor goes.) Now, let’s get 
back to our two sky pilots. As I was 
saying, there they were, with some parts 
missing. Write down: A fearful muti- 
lation, the details of which one hesitates 
to enlarge upon, perpetrated on the per- 
sons of two saintly churchmen, placed 
us under the sorry obligation of shed- 
ding blood ourselves. 


(Enter ESTELLE and siponta, followed 
by MME, DUPONT-FREDAINE, a mighty 
handsome dressmaker. 


SIDONIA: Papa, we’ve come about the 
dresses. 


GENERAL: Will you leave me in peace? 
I've other fish to fry just now. We go in- 
to the attack first thing in the morning. 


MME. D.-F.: General! 


GENERAL: (Seeing her.) Why, Mme. Du- 
pont-Fredaine! I’m delighted to see you. 
Lovely and tempting and swish-swish- 
ing as ever! (Kissing her hand.) By 
Jove, what a figure! What allure! Mme. 
Dupont-Fredaine, you are the loveliest 
woman in the neighborhood. 


MME, D.-F.: Now, General, that’s all over 
and done with. We must think of the 
young ones now. You gave us very little 
notice, you know—we had to perform 
miracles to make beauties out of these 
two girlies. 


GENERAL: Miracles, how right you are. 


MME. D.-F.: (Giving him a little slap.) 
What do you say to this little frill at 
the bottom, hinted at again in the 
sleeves? I think it’s a dream! 


GENERAL: Enchanting! Enchanting! Your 
own dress is delightful, too. What is 
this splendid material? 


MME. D.-F.: (Warding off the gesture.) 
General! Look at your daughters. Their 
material is very much more beautiful. 


GENERAL: (Vaguely.) Lovely, lovely! Is 
it going to cost a lot? 


MME. D.-F.: Now, General, you know I’m 
very reasonable—— 


GENERAL: (Close to her.) Oh, Emma, 
how I wish you were! 


MME. D.-F.: Now, now. Let’s not talk 
about the price. The young ladies 
wanted to make sure of pleasing you, 
and M. Gaston, too, I fancy! 


SECRETARY: (Blushing.) But Madame, I 
am not qualified to judge. I have so 
little experience of young ladies. 


MME. D.-F.: When one is twenty years 
of age and handsome one is always 
qualified, young man. Why, he’s blush- 
ing! He’s adorable, this secretary of 
yours, General! 


GENERAL: Ten thousand demons, Mad- 
ame, I forbid you to adore him! 


MME. D.-F.: Walk around the room, will 
you, young ladies? The gentlemen will 
give us their verdict. 


(While the girls are parading, the 
GENERAL approaches MME. D.-F.) 


GENERAL: These repeated refusals are 
absurd, you know, Emma. 


MME. D.-F.: Stop it now. You are a 
wicked old wolf. My husband is a friend 
of yours. 


GENERAL: Exactly. Nobody would take 
the least exception. Charming! Charm- 
ing! I really must have a serious talk 
with you about the cost of these fal-lals, 
dear lady! Do come for a little stroll 
around the garden, won’t you? I shall 
present you with a rose. We won't be 
a moment, girls. Gaston, I leave them 
in your care, my boy. 


(He goes out with the DRESSMAKER. 
The two cirts hurl themselves onto 
GASTON.) 


SIDONIA: Aren't you ashamed, letting 
her say you’re adorable? 


ESTELLE: An old fly-by-night like her! 
Doesn’t it matter to you that we are 
pining away? 





SECRETARY: But, my dear young ladies, 
how could I help it? 


ESTELLE: And the other one this morn- 
ing, I suppose you couldn’t help her 
either? Why did you kiss her? 


SIDONIA: It’s shameful. Everybody saw 
you. 


SECRETARY: I was alone. 


ESTELLE: You don’t think we ever leave 
you alone, do you? We never let you 
out of our sight. We were outside on 
the stairs 


SECRETARY: She had fallen on top of me. 
She was dying. What else could I do? 


ESTELLE: You swore, Gaston. 
sponta: You swore, one or the other. 
SECRETARY: I love you both, young ladies. 


ESTELLE: Yet it’s a third you kiss. A 
nice thing! 


siponta: Ah, my dear—men! Does it 
surprise you? What a little child you 
are! 


ESTELLE: You never even kiss us! 


SECRETARY: But you are young ladies. 
Besides, there are always two of you. 


(The girls turn to each other in fury.) 


SIDONIA: Ooh! 
ESTELLE: You see! 
sIpoNnIA: You see! 


ESTELLE: You never let me see him 
alone! 


SIDONIA: No, it’s you! 

ESTELLE: "Tisn’t! It’s you! 

sIpDONIA: "Tisn’t! It’s you! You pudding! 
ESTELLE: You skinny lizard! 


smponia: You old bag of lard! You soppy 


’ 


Sausage you. 


ESTELLE: You string bean! 


(They fight. The secretary, distracted, 


hops ineffectually around trying to 
separate them.) 


SECRETARY: Ladies! Ladies! Help! Help! 
Oh, my goodness, they'll murder each 
other! 

(MME, DUPONT-FREDAINE and the GEN- 


ERAL, very red in the face, come flying 
in.) 


MME. D.-F.: Young ladies! Your dresses! 


GENERAL: (Shouting.) Holy suffering 
catfish, have you finished? Where did 
I get such a pair of misbegotten frumps? 
What is going on? Explain yourselves! 


smponiA: She started it! 
ESTELLE: I didn’t! She did! 


GENERAL: Devil take it, man, I leave 
them in your charge and you can’t even 
stop them fighting! 
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MME, D.-F.: (On her knees repairing the 
damage.) Oh, your dresses! Your dress- 
es! Little vandals! 


GENERAL: Answer me! What were they 
fighting about? 


SECRETARY: (Crimson.) I can’t tell you, 
sir. 


GENERAL: Can’t tell me, eh? Ye gods and 
little fishes, who is making a monkey 
out of who? You two, come here! What 
were you fighting about? (No answer.) 


ESTELLE: (Blurting it out.) Papa! We 
love him to distraction! 


SIDONIA: Both of us! 


GENERAL: Whom? 


ESTELLE: 


; ! 
ode (Sobbing.) Him! 


GENERAL: That is the rampaging limit! 


ESTELLE: But, Papa, you don’t know 
what it’s like to be in love! 


MME. D.-F.: Ladies! Ladies! You’re weep- 
ing onto your dresses! 


GENERAL: Blood and giblets, that’s a 
good one! That emasculated virgin? 


MME. D.-F.: General! 


GENERAL: Sorry, it slipped out. That 
zany? That trashy little penpusher? 


ESTELLE: Papa, what’s emasculated? 


GENERAL: Jumping Jehosophat, leave the 
room this instant! Be so good as to take 
them away, Mme Dupont-Fredaine, and 
leave me with this young bumpkin 
here. I don’t know what’s going on in 
this house, but things are beginning to 
get out of hand 


MME, D.-F.: It’s love, General! 


GENERAL: That’s rich! Love isn’t an ex- 
cuse for everything. 


MME. D.-F.: (Giving him a surreptitious 
little slap on her way out.) Naughty 
fibber! You just told me the very oppo- 
site! Goodbye for the moment. 


GENERAL: (Winking.) See you later, 
Emma. (The women go out.) Well, 
what have you got to say for yourself, 


sir? 


SECRETARY: I don’t know, sir. I am quite 
overcome. 


GENERAL: Exactly! You were recom- 
mended to me by a venerable ecclesi- 
astic who vouched for your morals and 
your handwriting. I had up till now 
testified to the excellence of both. 


SECRETARY: I swear to you that nothing 
in my behavior could have incited the 
young ladies to—— 


GENERAL: Don’t drown the salmon, sir! 
Nothing in your behavior could have 
incited you to kiss Mlle, de Ste-Euverte 
on the mouth this morning either, I 
suppose? 


SECRETARY: She mistook me for some- 
one else, sir. 


GENERAL: That makes it even worse! 
You are an imposter, sir! 


secreTARY: No. General! But the terri- 
fying thing is that while I held her in 
my arms I quite thought that it was me 
she loved. 


CENERAL: She wasn’t properly conscious, 
my boy. 


SECRETARY: (Bitterly.) She kept calling 
me Leon. 


GENERAL: (Easily.) Leon? What a co- 
incidence! The name of her intended, 
no doubt? 


SECRETARY: But all the same it was to 
me she said it. 


GENERAL: (Bursting out laughing.) Ha 
ha, that’s a good one! That’s very good! 
So you think one falls in love like that, 
do you? At first sight and for always? 
Fiddlesticks! You must gorge yourself 
on cheap novels! 


SECRETARY: No, sir, on the classics, ex- 
clusively. But the course of events is 
frequently quite similar. (With dignity.) 
In any case I intend to confess to this 
lady when she is once more herself, and 
offer to make amends. 


CENERAL: Confess? Confess what? You 
will do no such thing. I will not have 
you confuse the wits of this unfortu- 
nate girl. Am I going to have to teach 
you, by roundly boxing your ears, just 
what a young girl’s honor means? I’ve 
seen you already, my lad, with that last 
little maid we had here. Don’t deny it! 
I tell you I saw you! 


SECRETARY: It was she who pursued me, 
sir. I avoided her. She was always 
coming up behind me in the passages— 


GENERAL: Oh, the little bitch! 


SECRETARY: She said she was fed to the 
teeth with this dump—I quote, of course 
—and that she absolutely had to have 
a young one. 


GENERAL: (Interrupting in a voice of 
thunder.) Young man! You are on the 
threshold of life, but you appear to me 
to be totally devoid of principles. You 
were put into my care—-I could be your 
father—and it is my duty to instill those 
principles into you. Hold your tongue! 
You will speak when your turn comes 
and not before. Sit down! Firstly, one 
point about which it is forbidden to 
make light. Honor. Do you know what 
I mean by honor? 


SECRETARY: Yes, sir. 


GENERAL: I should hope so. You have 
been bred on the classics, you say? I do 
not therefore have to teach you the 
fable of that Spartan youth who, having 
stolen a fox and hidden it beneath his 


tunic, preferred to have his stomach 
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gnawed away sooner than confess his 
theft? This admirable fable contains a 
Will you kindly tell me what 
that moral is? 


1 
morai 


SECRETARY: (After a moment’s hesita- 


tion.) Wever confess. 


GENERAL No, Sir, wrong answer. 


SECRETARY: Never steal a fox. 


GENERAL: Wrong again. He did steal. But 
having stolen, what remained for our 


young Spartan to do then? 


SECRETARY: Give back the fox and take 
his punishment 


GENERAL: No, sir. In allowing his stom- 
ach to be gnawed away without a mur- 
mur he did better. He showed that he 
had honor. Draw the moral, now that 


I have put you on the right track. 


SECRETARY: When one does something 
contrary to honor, honor consists in 


never owning up to it. 


GENERAL: No, sir! That is pride which is 


an insufferable fault 


GENERAL: The ideal, my friend, is the lifebuoy. 


regulation breast stroke and .. . 


(John Stewart 





SECRETARY: I give up, sir. 


GENERAL: Ha! You give up, do you? Do 
you indeed? I can see your sense of 
honor is choking you! A nice bunch 
I must say, the younger generation! If 
the War Office is counting on your sort 
to hoist the flag 


meaning of this fable, sir, is very simple. 


However, the 


Honor bids, me not to steal. Right, I do 
steal—unless one is a born idiot one side- 
steps the rules and regulations now and 
then. But, one thing is certain, I am not 
capable of forfeiting my honor. Therein 
lies the principle. I have been caught 
Therein lies the accident. Never let 
yourself be caught. Am I, a young Spar- 
found 
honor? No. I cannot be found wanting 


tan, going to be wanting in 


in honor. Hence there is no fox under 
my tunic. You get it? 


SECRETARY: No, sir. 


GENERAL: Never mind. You'll understand 
when you grow up. Simply retain from 
all this that it is essential to keep up 
appearances, Let us take a more famil- 


. The main thing is to do the 


never to let the lifebuoy out of your sight. 


Ralph Richardson) 










































































































































iar instance. You are sleeping with the 
maid. 


SECRETARY: (Shocked.) General! 


GENERAL: Don’t have a fit. You were on 
the verge of doing so, you young Peck- 
sniff. And if you weren't a born ass you 
would have. To resume, honor is strong, 
but the flesh is weak. You are hot 
blooded. You’ve got the wench under 
your skin—when she brushes past you 
in the passage, something goes Bmp in 
your stomach. Do you for all that pinch 
her bottom at table in the middle of 
luncheon? 


SECRETARY: (Blushing at the suggestion.) 
Oh no, sir 


GENERAL: No, you simply say, “Leontine, 
please bring us some bread.” And yet 
you know perfectly well it isn’t a bread 
roll you’re after. Luncheon runs its 
course, impeccably, does it not? 


SECRETARY: Yes, sir 


GENERAL: Life, Gaston, is one long 
family lunch, tiresome because it has to 
long- 
established ritual, with initialed napkin 
rings, embroidered table mats, forks of 
different shapes and sizes and a bell 
push under the table. It is a game we 
have agreed to play. So we have to play 
according to the rules; answer the chil- 
dren’s questions, divide the plum tart 
into equal slices, scold the youngest 
when he dribbles, fold one’s napkin 
nicely and put it back into its ring— 
until the coffee. But the coffee once 
drunk, down the back stairs into the 
pantry and the best of luck. The law of 
the jungle comes into its own. Dammit, 
there’s no need to be a complete fool. 
. . . Quiet! I haven’t finished. I can see 
the way your mind’s working. You are 
young, you want the moon- you are 
going to say, “That’s middle-class hy- 
pocrisy. What about ideals? Where does 


the ideal come in?” 


be performed according to a 


SECRETARY: Yes, sir. 


GENERAL: Well, my boy, the ideal is do- 
ing very nicely, thank you. The ideal, 
my friend, is the lifebuoy. You’re in the 
ocean, splashing doing 
damndest not to drown, in spite of 
whirlpools and cross currents. The main 
thing is to do the regulation breast 
stroke and if you’re not a clod, never 
to let the lifebuoy out of your sight. No 
one expects any more than that of you. 
If you relieve yourself in the water now 
and then, that’s your affair. The sea is 
big, and if the top half of your body 
still looks as though it’s doing the reg- 
ulation breast stroke, nobody will say 
a word 


about, your 








SECRETARY: But does one never reach 
the lifebuoy, General? 


GENERAL 
the right place, you never lose sight of 


Never. But if your heart’s in 
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it either. Fanatics who try a faster 
stroke to reach it at all costs, deluge 
everybody else and always finish up by 
drowning, generally dragging God knows 
how many poor devils under with them, 
who could otherwise have gone on 
quietly floundering about and minding 
their own business. Do you see what 
I mean? 


SECRETARY: No, sir. Might I say some- 
thinz, though? 


GENERAL: Go ahead, my boy. Your turn 
to speak now. 


SECRETARY: I am twenty years old, Gen- 
eral. I would rather try to go fast and 
drown. 


GENERAL: (Gently, after a pause.) You 
are right, my boy. It’s a sorry business, 
growing old, and understanding. (In a 
sudden cry.) Lieutenant St. Pé! Gradu- 
ated second from Saumur! Volunteer! 
Wait for me! I’m done for anyway 

here goes, I'd rather drown! I only said 
all that because one has to. Try all the 
same not to drown others, even in a 
good cause. That’s what weighs heavy 
on a man, hurting other people. I have 
got used to everything, but not to that 


GENERAL’s WIFE: (Off.) Leon! 
GENERAL: Yes! 
wiFE: Leon, where are you? 


CENERAL: (Wearily.) I’m here! I'm here, 


for Heaven's sake! I’m always here. 


wiFE: (Off.) Come and sit with me, 


Leon. Goodness only knows what you're 
playing at while you think I’m asleep 


CENERAL: (Looking at the SECRETARY with 
a smile.) Playing the fool, my dear, with 
a young spark who wasn’t even iisten- 
ing and quite right he was too, damn 
him! (Slapping him on the back.) Wait 
a bit, my boy. There’s no almighty 
hurry after all, even if they do make fun 
of you. Wait until the right girl comes 
along and with her you will miracu- 
lously cease to be afraid. But when you 
find her, by Hades don’t wait seventeen 
years! 


SECRETARY: I won't, sir 


GENERAL: At once! Remember my advice! 
Immediately! And make for the life- 
buoy, side by side—the only proper way 
to swim is two by two. Wish me luck 
I'm going in myself. But it’s on the 
cards that one of us may drown en 
route 


wire: Leon! (He goes into her room.) 


GENERAL: Here I am, Madame. At your 


service for the last time 


SECRETARY: At once! That’s all I'll keep 
of his advice! (He takes his courage in 
both hands and goes into the morning 
room, MLLE, DE STE-EUVERTE is heard 


murmuring through the half-open door.) 
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MLLE. DE STE-E.: Leon! Leon, you've 
come back! Can it be true then? Will 
I really never be alone again? Oh! 
Leon! 
(A pause, Re-enter the sEcRETARY red 
as a beetroot.) 


SECRETARY: The lady is still making a 
mistake. And yet, despite the action of 
the sedative, something tells me that she 
isn’t altogether taken in. How interest- 
ing it is, living!The Reverend Fathers 
never told me. (He screws up his cour- 
age and goes back into the room.) 


Black Out 


Curtain 


SCENE TWO 


The same, except that the wall which 
hid the General’s Wife’s room from view 
has been removed. It is afternoon. The 
shutters have been closed in the Gen- 
eral’s room, now deserted, as well as in 
the other, The GENERAL’S WIFE, in night 
cap and bedjacket is sitting up among 
her pillows in her monumental quilted 
bed. The GENERAL is standing. 


GENERAL: We must thrash this matter 
out, Madam, once and for all. 


GENERAL’S WIFE: I tried to kill myself, 
you monster, isn’t that enough for you? 


GENERAL: You were stretched out on the 
tracks—an awkward position but quite 
safe. The train had already passed. 


WIFE: 
for it! 


I didn’t know! I was waiting 


GENERAL: On that branch line you could 


reckon on a good twenty-four hours 
of it. 


wire: Is nothing sacred to you? You 
brute! I might have died of cold during 
the night. 


GENERAL: We are well into April, and 
spring is early this year. We are dying 
of heat. 


wire: Of sunstroke then—starvation, I 
don’t know, . . . Of sorrow—yes, that’s 
it—quite simply of sorrow, in my state 


of health. 


GENERAL: Sorrow you can die of in your 
bed, Madam, at leisure. It was absurd, 
like everything else you do. 


wire: I am seriously ill. How often has 
the doctor told you that my condition 
gives cause for the gravest alarm? I did 
truly mean to kill myself and that 
alone should make you fall sobbing at 
my feet, if your heart were not made 
of granite! 


GENERAL: My heart is not made of gran- 
ite, Madam, but I am thrifty with my 
tears 


wire: I sacrificed my life for you! 
(Screaming.) Murderer! 


GENERAL: Be quiet, confound you, or 
I'll leave the room! Let us talk things 
over calmly. 


wire: I’m too unhappy. You aren’t un- 
happy, not you! You have your health 
and strength, you have. You're up and 
dressed each morning, you ride yout 
horse, you walk around the garden, 
you go drinking with your friends! You 
live! You jeer at me, on your two legs, 
while I sit glued to my wheelchair 
Aren't you ashamed of being well? 


GENERAL: You are glued to your wheel- 
chair for no other reason than because 
you want to be. We know that now 


wire: Do you dare to say that I'm not 
ill? 

GENERAL: One has to be an idiot like 
myself, Madam, to go on believing in 
your aches and pains by this time. As 
for your poor ailing legs, thank God 
we'll hear no more about those for a 
bit. I strongly suspect you of stretching 
them in your room every night. They 
helped you keep your balance mighty 
well down the wisteria and over to the 
railway line this morning 


wire: It was the last spasm of the 
stricken beast who longs for death— 
Call your accomplice Doctor Bonfant, 
with his rubber mallet; let him test my 
reflexes! 


GENERAL: Death and damnation, Madam, 
that’s too easy! 


wire: Too easy for you, I daresay. What 
have you got to complain about? While 
I lie here, racked with pain, you who 
can wander fancy free on your great 
fat legs, where do you go, eh? 


GENERAL: From my study to the garden, 
at your beck and call every ten minutes 


wire: And what is there in the garden? 
Answer me that, you pig, you satyr, 
you lascivious goat! 


GENERAL: Well, I dunno ... . roses. 


wire: (Cackling.) Roses! There’s Mad- 
ame Tardieu on the other side of the 
privet hedge, that frightful woman who 
exhibits her bodice as she leans over 
her flowerbeds. They’re a household 
word hereabouts, Madame Tardieu’s 
breasts! Whalebone, rubber, steel prob- 


ably —she’s propped up like a tumble- 
down barn. 


GENERAL: All right, all right, all right! 
After all, I haven’t been to look. 


wire: You dream of nothing else. You'll 
be mighty disillusioned when the great 
day comes! But on the other side of the 
fence, at the bottom of the garden, 
walking along the school path at mid- 
day and at four, there are younger 
ones, aren’t there? The little convent 
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girls! You centaur! One of these days 
the parents will complain. 


Madam 


me, 


GENERAL You're 


They 


I say good morning back. 


wandering, 


say good morning to and 


wire: And what about prize-giving day, 
at which you always manage to officiate, 
you old faun! When you kiss them, red 


as a lobster in your uniform? 


GENERAL: It’s the custom 


wire: What you're thinking isn’t the 
custom and you know it! You tickle 
their bosoms with your decorations as 
you lean over them. Don’t say you don’t 


I've seen you 


GENERAL If nothing worse happens to 
them, as they’re growing up we'll make 


May Queens out of them! 


WIFE: Queens of the May, indeed! You're 
always ready to officiate on May Day 
too. Last year’s one, that hussy, as you 
kissed her, you whispered something in 


her ear. It was reported to me. 


GENERAL: (Chaffingly.) I whispered 


something? You don’t say so? 


wire: You arranged to meet her, I know 
Besides her She’s 


pregnant 


I've seen since 


GENERAL 
that’s all 


Nonsense, she’s put on weight, 


wiFE: My maids are putting on weight 


too, one after the other 


GENERAL: Let’s change the subject, Mad- 
am. I have something very serious to 
You untrue to me, 
Madam, that’s the long and short of it. 
You wrote to Doctor Bonfant that you 
were in love with him. I have proof of 
it here in my wallet, down in black and 
white with two spelling mistakes which 
identify your hand. Yes. For you, who 
have 


say to you are 


always accused me of being a 


clodhopper, too lumpish to appreciate 
Baudelaire or Wagner, can’t tell a con- 
junction from a carrot. You never had 


a day’s schooling in your life. 


wire: How shabby you are! To come on 


my deathbed and throw my unhappy 
childhood in my face! For over a year 
I was a boarder with the daughters of 


in the 
select ladies’ college in Paris. 


consuls and ambassadors 


most 


GENERAL: Where your mother went to do 


the household mending and where they 
took you in and fed you out of charity. 


wire: My poor mother and I suffered 
a great deal, no doubt. But please to re- 
member that my mother was a woman 
of infinite distinction, not a little pro- 


vincial housewife like yours. 


CENERAL: One trade is as good as an- 
other, but your mother, Madam, was 


a dresser at the Opera. 


She accepted the post at the 
earnest request of the Director, solely 


WIFE: 
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for love of music. A woman whose hand 
M. Gounod kissed at a gala matinée 
for charity 


GENERAL: Have it your own way. Let us 
get back to those letters. Did you or did 
you not write them? Do you or do you 
not address him as “Armand”? Do you 
tell him, yes or no, that his hair smells 
of vanilla when he sounds your chest, 
and that you pretend to have a belly 
ache so he can come and feel it for you? 
It’s down in black and white with two 
spelling mistakes in your own hand- 
writing 


wire: How could you stoop so low 
as to come poking about in my 


correspondence? 


GENERAL: I did not poke about in your 
correspondence, Madam. I obtained pos- 
those How? That’s 


none of your business. 


session of letters 


WIFE: 


wIFE: Oh, isn’t it? None of my business? 
Those letters were in the drawer of my 
bedside table where I keep my curlers 
and other objects of an intimate nature 
You tell me they are in wallet 
And 


It’s past 


your 


dare to cross-question me? 


But I did think 


were still a gentleman. 


you 


belief! you 


GENERAL: Dammit, Madam, will you stick 


to the point’ 


wiFE: So you ransack a lady’s drawers, 
lad? 
her, you a senior 


then, I shall tell 


I shall get up, I'll recover, for a day, the 


to dishonor 
officer? All right, 
I shall tell everybody 


do you, my You try 


use of my poor aching legs, and the 


night of the 
Tattoo, in front of all the high ranking 


reception at the annual 


military personnel, I shall make a sen- 


sational entrance and I shall tell all! 


And what about prize-giving day, at which you always manage to officiate, 


you old faun! When you kiss them, red as a lobster in your uniform? 


(Mildred 


n 
Natw 


Ralph Richards 





GENERAL: I repeat I have not ransacked 
your drawers. 


wire: Have you those letters? 
GENERAL: I have. 

wire: Show them to me. 

GENERAL: Ha ha! Not on your life. 


wire: Very well. If you really have 
those letters in your wallet, there can 
be nothing more between us but an 
ocean of contempt. You may go. I am 
sleepy. I'm asleep. (She lies with her 
eyes closed.) 


GENERAL: No, Madam, you are not asleep. 
That would be too easy. Open your eyes. 
Open your eyes, this instant, do you 
here, or I'll open them for you! (Shak- 
ing her.) Emily! Do as I say! Open your 
eyes! (He shakes her, slaps her, forces 
her eyelids up from their white eyeballs, 
begins to lose his head.) Come to your 
senses, damn you! What new game are 
you playing now? 


wire: (Weakly.) My heart! 
GENERAL: What about your heart! 


wire: It’s shrinking. Goodbye, Leon! 
I never loved anyone else but you. 


GENERAL: Oh no, not your heart attack. 
We haven’t even raised our voices. 
Your heart attack is for after the big 
scenes, Madam. You are warm, your 
pulse is good. I’m not falling for that. 
(Shaking her.) Wake up, Emily! You 
can’t be as rigid as that. You're doing it 
on purpose. I'll give you your drops. 
(He rummages about among the bottles 
on the side table.) Holy Moses, what 
a collection! It would take a qualified 
druggist to make head or tail of this 
lot! There’s enough here to upset the 
constitution of a cart horse. Needless to 
say, no dropper. Where the devil did 
Eugenie put the thing? Oh well, here 
goes—one drop more, one drop less— 
the way things are now. . . . There, 
Emily, drink this, and if that doesn’t do 
the trick I'll call the doctor. Unclench 
your teeth, my love—unclench your 
teeth, damn you, it’s dripping all over 
you! Give me strength—what’s the mat- 
ter with you? Your pulse is all right. 
There’s no getting away from that. I'll 
give you your injection. 


wiFe: (Feebly.) You're still rummaging, 
Leon. You’re suspicious of me even on 
my deathbed. 


GENERAL: I’m not rummaging, I’m look- 
ing for your capsules. 


wIFE: Too late. Call the children. 


GENERAL: What are you raving about, 
my dear, you aren't going to die. You’re 
weak, that’s all. I'll get the doctor. 


wire: Too late. I implore you, don’t 
move, Leon. Stay with me. Hold my 
hand as you did in the old days long 
ago, when I was ill. You took care of 
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me then, you were patient with me. 
You used to bathe my temples with eau 
de cologne and murmur sweet nothings 
in my ears... . 


GENERAL: (Looking for the bottle and 
mumbling.) I can still dab you with a 
bit of cologne. .. . 


wire: But without the sweet nothings! 
It’s that that’s killing me—you murderer! 


GENERAL: (He bathes her face.) There. 
That will revive you. 


wire: It frightens you, eh, to hear me 
say it? I’m dying for want of your love, 
Leon! 


GENERAL: No, no, no, don’t be silly now. 
To begin with you are not dying at all, 
and you know perfectly well, my love, 
that I am always full of attentions for 
you. 


wire: Attentions! What do I want with 
attentions! I want you to love me as 
you used to long ago, Leon, when you 
took me in your arms and called me 
your little girl, when you bit me all 
over. Aren’t I your little girl any more, 
to be carried naked to my bath? 


GENERAL: (Uncomfortably.) Emily, we 
all have to grow up sometime. 


wire: (Plaintively.) Why don’t you bite 
me all over like a young terrier any 
more? 


GENERAL: (More and more embarrassed.) 
Dammit, Madam, young terriers grow 
into old ones, after twenty years. Be- 
sides, I’ve lost my teeth. 


wIFE: (Sitting up with astonishing vigor 
considering her heart attack.) You've 
teeth enough for others, you mealy- 
mouthed old fraud! You can talk about 
those letters which were never even 
sent. I have evidence of another sort, in 
a trinket box underneath my mattress, 
letters both sent and received, where 
there’s no question of your having lost 
your teeth. Letters in which you play 
the young man for another’s benefit— 
and there you flatter yourself incident- 
ally, my poor Leon—for apart from your 
summary prowess with the maids, you 
needn’t think you’re capable of much 
in that line either-—— 


GENERAL: Be quiet, Madam! What do 
you know about it? 


wire: I know as much as all women 
left unsatisfied. Learn first to satisfy 
one woman, to be a man in her bed, be- 
fore you go scampering into the beds 
of others. 


GENERAL: So I have never been a man 
in your bed, Madam. Is that it? 


wire: Soon weary, my friend, soon 
asleep, and when for a wonder you had 
a little energy, soon replete. We would 
both close our eyes in the bed, but while 
you performed your little task, pictur- 


ing the Lord knows whom, you don’t 
imagine, do you, that it was you I 
thought about? 


GENERAL: How vulgar you are, Madam 
—vulgar and shameless. However, if 
that was so, why the reproaches and 
the scenes, why so many tears for so 
long? 


wire: Because you belong to me, Leon! 
You are mine like my house, mine like 
my jewels, mine like my furniture, mine 
like your name. 


GENERAL: And is that what you under- 
stand by love? 


wire: (In a great and frightful cry, 
standing on her bed in her nightshirt, 
a nightmarish figure.) Yes! 


GENERAL: Death and damnation, Madam! 
I do not belong to you! 


wire: To whom then? 
GENERAL: To no one. To myself perhaps. 


wire: No! Not any longer. I am your 
wife. Your wife before God and before 
the law. 


GENERAL: Hell’s bells, Madam, I'll es- 
cape you! 
wire: Never! 


GENERAL: I'll pretend not to know you. 


wire: I'll scream, I'll cause a riot! I'll 
break things, I'll run up debts to ruin 
you— 


GENERAL: I tell you Ill take a train and 
disappear into thin air. You won’t know 
where I am. 


wire: You'd never dare, and if you did, 
I'd follow you to the far ends of the 
earth! 


GENERAL: And when I die, hell’s teeth! 
Will you make that journey too? 


wire: When you die I shall cry out 
loud—I was his wife! I shall put on 
widow’s weeds, I, and I alone, will have 
the right and I shall visit your grave 
on All Soul’s Day. I'll have my name 
engraved on the tombstone and when 
my turn comes to die I shall come and 
lie beside you for eternity. Unknown 
people, as they pass, will still read that 
I was your wife, on the stone! 


GENERAL: By God I hate you, Madam. 


wire: What difference does that make? 
I am your wife. 


GENERAL: I hate the sight and sound of 
you! And I'll tell you something else 
that’s stronger even than my hatred and 
disgust. I am dying of boredom, Mad- 
am, by your side. 


wire: You bore me too, but I am your 
wife just the same and about that you 
can do nothing. 


GENERAL: But devil take you, you hate 
me just as much! 
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wire: Yes, I hate you. You ruined my 
career. I had a superb voice, a dazzling 
future—you insisted that I give up the 
stage. All that was brilliant in me you 
crushed underfoot. Other men wor- 
shipped me, you frightened them away 
with your great sword. You created a 
desert around me with your stupid 
jealousy, you made me unlearn how to 
be beautiful—unlearn how to love and 
be loved. Expected me to keep house 
for you like a servant, feed your sickly 
children, I, whose breasts were famous 
throughout Paris! 


GENERAL: Your breasts famous? Don’t 
make me laugh. Where did you exhibit 
them anyway, in Lohengrin? 


wire: At festivals of Art. Before peo- 
ple whose refinement and luxurious liv- 
ing your petty tradesman’s world can’t 
even guess at. Have you ever thought, 
you desperado, of all I sacrificed for 
you? 


GENERAL: Death and damnation, that is 
ancient history, Madam! I am resolved 
to sue for a divorce. 


wire: A divorce! You could never live 
alone, you’re far too frightened. Who do 
you think would have you, you poor 
devil? 

GENERAL: I have found someone who 
will have me. 


wire: She must be very old and pretty 
ugly—or pretty poor to be reduced to 
that. 


GENERAL: It’s a lie. She is young and 
beautiful. She’s true to me. She is wait- 
ing for me. 


wire: Since when? 
GENERAL: Since seventeen years. 


wire: You must be joking, my dear! 
Seventeen years! And ‘you think she 
loves you? And you, do you think you 
love her? And they’ve been waiting 
seventeen years, poor lambs! 


GENERAL: Yes, Madam, and because of 
you. 


wire: Oh, Leon, if I weren’t so ill, I'd 
laugh; I'd laugh like a mad one! It’s too 
silly—really too silly! Seventeen years! 
But if you really loved her, you poor 
imbecile, you would have left me long 


ago! 


GENERAL: I stayed out of respect for 
your grief and pity for your illness, 
which I long took to be genuine, Madam. 


wire: What a fool you are! Do you 
think I couldn’t dance if I wanted to? 
(She gets out of bed.) Look! You see 
how well I can stand! Come and dance 
with me. Come! (She sings and dances 
a few steps.) 


GENERAL: Let me go! You’re mad. Go 
back to bed. 
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wiFE: No. You are my true love and I 
want to dance with you. Like at the 
Bali at the Military College in Saumur, 
the one of 93, seventeen years ago, 
funnily enough. Do you remember? 


GENERAL: Confound you, why? 


wIFE: Because you were so handsome 
and scintillating and sure of yourself 
with the women at that Ball. “Major 
St. Pé!” How smartly you clicked your 
heels, German fashion, when you intro- 
duced yourself! How fetchingly you 
smoothed your whiskers, how prettily 
you kissed their hands! I shall never 
forget that ball. I was still in love with 
you then, and I had stayed faithful, 
idiot that I was, in spite of your lady 
friends whom you forced me to invite 
to dinner. But at that ball I suddenly 
had enough, all at once, in a space of 
a second. You were dancing a waltz 
with a fair ninny of a girl—I saw you 
whisper in her ear and she made eyes 
at you and simpered. The Waltz of the 
Toreadors. . . . I even remember the 
tune. (She sings.) I was too wretched. 
I had to get away, out of that ballroom. 
I went out into the hall to order my 
carriage. There was a man there, 
younger and handsomer than you, and 
he helped me. And when he found ou 
carriage he said I couldn’t possibly ge 
home alone and he climbed in to escort 
me. 


GENERAL: Well? 


wire: Well, you were still waltzing, my 
poor dear, with your superb half turns 
and your airs and graces. What do you 
suppose women are made of? He be- 
came my lover. 


GENERAL: What? You have had a lover, 
Madam, and it was at that Saumur Ball 
that you made his acquaintance? A man 
who had merely helped you find our 
carriage, a complete stranger?-—-I won’t 
even ask you his rank. How horrible! 
But I'd like to believe that you had a 
few doubts, dear God, a few misgivings, 
before taking such a step. I fondly hope 
you did at least wait a little? 


wire: Of course, my dear. I was a re- 
spectable woman. I waited. 


GENERAL: How long? 
wire: Three days. 


GENERAL: (Exploding.) Holy suffering 
rattlesnakes, I waited seventeen years, 
Madam, and I’m waiting still! 


wire: And when that one was posted, 
I forget where, to the devil—to the Far 
East, I took another just as handsome, 
and another, and again another, and so 
on before I grew too old and there 
would only be you left who would 
have me. 


GENERAL: But dammit, if you were un- 
true to me why the tears and the re- 


proaches—why the immense heartaches 
and the torment—why this illness? 


wire: To keep you, Leon. To keep you 
for always because I am your wife. For 
I do love you, Leon, on top of every- 
thing. I hate you for all the harm you 
did to me, but I love you—not tenderly, 
you fool, not with seventeen years of 
waiting and letter-writing—not for the 
bliss of being in your arms at night— 
we have never made love together, you 
poor wretch and you know it—not for 
your conversation—you bore me—not 
for your rank either, nor your money— 
I’ve been offered more—I love you be- 
cause you are mine, my object, my 
thing, my hold-all, my garbage bin—— 


GENERAL: No! 


wire: Yes, and you know it! And what- 
ever you may promise others you know 
you will never be anything but that. 


GENERAL: (Wildly.) No! 


wire: Yes! You will never be able to 
bririg yourself to hurt.me, you're too 
cowardly. You know it, and you know 
I know it, too. 


GENERAL: No! 


wire: Yes! Come now, darling, dance 
with me. The Waltz of the Toreadors, 
the last waltz, with me this time. 


GENERAL: No! 


wire: Yes! I want you to. And you want 
whatever I want. Come, dance with 
your chronic invalid, your old bag of 
bones. Come dance with your remorse! 
Come, dance with your love! 


GENERAL: Don’t touch me, for pity’s 
sake, don’t touch me! (She pursues him. 
He cringes in a corner. All of a sudden 
he stretches out his arms, grips her 
throat and yells.) Phantasmagoria!! (The 
GENERAL'S WIFE struggles in her volumi- 
nous nightgown, trying to tear his hands 
away from her throat. 


Black Out 


ACT THREE 


When the lights go up, the wail of the 
General’s Wife’s room is back in place. 
The GENERAL is alone in his study. It is 
evening. He prowls about like a caged 
bear, a shadow in the gathering dark- 
ness, All of a sudden he stops and cries 
out. Bugle is heard. He takes binocu- 
lars and peers out window as the pocTor 
comes out of Mme. St. Pé’s room. The 
GENERAL looks at him in silence. 


poctor: I have just taken her blood 
pressure. She’s as right as rain. She’s 
had a bad fright, that’s all. 


GENERAL: So did I. 





poctor: So did I, my friend. The mo- 
ment your maid appeared and said to 
come at once, I guessed Madam was 
choking. 


CENERAL: What did she say? 
poctor: Who? Your maid? 
GENERAL: My wife. 


poctor: My poor friend, she seems to 
think it quite in order that you should 
want to do away with her. Murder is 
the regular concomitant of passion at 
the opera. She submits gracefully, bid- 
ing her time, no doubt, and feeling 
vaguely flattered: she is more than ever 
convinced that you are a pair of sub- 
lime and star-crossed lovers. 


GENERAL: Oh, the idiocy of it! Will she 
never understand that she quite simply 
bores me? 


poctor: I’m afraid you will have to face 
up to it, General. Never. 


GENERAL: But, dear God, that can’t be all 
there is to life! Why did no one ever 
warn me? Everybody looks happy round 
about me, and content. How do they do 
it, damn them—how do they manage 
not to suffer? What is their password? 
Let them tell it me, at once. I’ve no 
more time to wait. 


poctor: My dear old friend, I think 
that is a question one must ask one- 
self when one is very much younger. 


GENERAL: (Yelling.) I am young! Lieu- 
tenant St. Pé! I decline all other rank! 
It’s nothing but a booby trap! I see it 
now. (Suddenly.) Doctor, has medicine 
not discovered anything to put the clock 
back seventeen years? 


poctor: Nothing so far. 
GENERAL: Are you sure? 


poctor: It would surely have been men- 
tioned in certain . . . specialist publi- 


cations. 


GENERAL: Are you aware of what’s going 
on? Mile. de Ste-Euverte and my secre- 
tary have gone out for a walk. They’ve 
been away nearly two hours. 


poctor: Nothing very odd about that. 
You were closeted with your wife. Your 
explanations bode fair to going on for- 
ever. I expect they simply decided to 
go for a short stroll while they were 
waiting. 


GENERAL: A curious misunderstanding 
arose between the two of them this 
morning. Then they left, with their 
little fingers linked, so the maid tells 
me. Does that strike you as normal too? 
As for my daughters, who were en- 
amoured of our hero—they have gone 
as well, leaving this letter on the table, 
together with their fake jewelery 
wrapped up in tissue paper. (He pulls 
a letter out of his pocket.) “We are too 
unhappy. He is in love with another. 
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We prefer to die’—(two more of them, 
it’s all the rage in this house)—“Tell 
Mme. Dupont-Fredaine not to go on 
with our dresses.” Among other pri- 
mordial virtues their mother has imbued 
them with a solid notion of economy. 


poctor: Good Heavens, and haven't 
they come home yet? 


GENERAL: I sent the gardner in search of 
them. They must be down by the pond, 
dabbling their feet in the water. They’re 
far too plain to kill themselves. Every- 
thing is tumbling about my ears! Dear 
God, how will it all end? 


poctor: As in real life—or in the the- 
atre, in the days when plays were plays 
—a contrived dénouement, not too 
gloomy on the face of it, and which 
doesn’t really fool a soul, and then a 
little later—curtain. I speak for myself 
as well as you. Your blood pressure’s up 
to two hundred and fifty and my gall 
bladder is a bag of stones. Make way 
for the young! May they commit the 
self same follies and die of the same 
diseases. 


GENERAL: But I love her, Doctor, and 
I am young! 


(Enter the map. Lights lamp on R. 
table.) 


MAID: Will you please say if I am to 
serve dinner, sir? If we wait much 
longer, the deviled mushrooms won’t be 


deviled mushrooms any more. 


GENERAL: Oh shut up about your mush- 
rooms! We'll call them something else, 
then. 


MAID: And there’s Father Ambrose 
drinking white wine in the pantry. He 
says he’ll wait as long as you please, 
sir, but what he has to tell you is too 
important to put off till tomorrow. 


GENERAL: Feed him the deviled mush- 
rooms. What does he want, today of 
all days? 


MAID: I already suggested he should eat 
something. He won't. He says the ex- 
citement of what he has to tell you has 
quite spoilt his appetite. But, my word, 
he’s catching up on the white wine! 
I don’t know if he helps himself like 
that at Mass but if you don’t see him 
soon, whatever it is he has to tell you 
is going to be pretty muddled. I think 
he’s going off his heac. He can’t wait to 
say some Masses in thanksgiving. He 
says it’s Providence. 


GENERAL: Why, what’s Providence been 
up to this time? 


MAID: He says he can tell no one but 
yourself, sir. It’s a secret between Prov- 
idence and him. 


GENERAL: Well, tell them both to wait. 
(Exit maip.) My reason is tottering, I 
can feel it. I can’t have lost her so 
stupidly after seventeen years the way 


one loses a dog in the street. With her 
lost to me, there’s nothing left but a 
ludicrous old pantaloon, who never saw 
a single one of his gestures through to 
its conclusion. I have the impression that 
Lieutenant St. Pé is lying bloodless on 
a field of battle, not even wounded in 
the fight—some idiot’s rifle blew up in 
his back a few minutes before zero 
hour—but that all the same he is going 
to die. Doctor, if I’ve lost her—— 


poctor: (Who has been looking out of 
the window.) No, General, you have not 
lost her. Here she is, with her ravisher. 


(The SECRETARY, tomato-red, and GHIS- 
LAINE, her eyes on the ground, ap- 
pear in the doorway. 


CENERAL: (Rushing forward in relief.) 
. , . this unaccountable stroll 
—I nearly died of fright. Now will you 


kindly tell me. ... 


Ghislaine 


GHis.: (In her usual slightly solemn 
manner.) My dear, will you ask the 
doctor to leave us for a moment? Gas- 
ton, leave us too, please. 


SECRETARY: (Self-assured though a little 
somber.) Very well. But only for a 
moment. 


GENERAL: Only for a moment? What's 
got into the young puppy? He never 
dared speak in that tone to anyone in 
his life before! 


poctor: (To the GENERAL on his way 
out.) Courage, Lieutenant! Something 
tells me this is going to be your last 


campaign, 
(GASTON and the DOCTOR go out.) 


GENERAL: (Timidly.) Are you going to 
explain, Ghislaine? 


GHIs.: Yes, my dear, [’ll tell you. It’s 
quite simple. I love that young man. 


GENERAL: You're joking. And it isn't 
funny, Ghislaine. Why, thundering 
Hades, two hours ago you'd never even 
seen the fellow! 


GHIS.: Had I seen you before the Sau- 
mur Ball? And yet the very second 
when you took me by the waist I fell 
in love with you. Those seventeen years 
took nothing away, but added nothing, 
either, to my love. 


GENERAL: That wonderful mad gift of 
yourself in one moment is something 
I have always understood and loved you 
for. But this isn’t the same thing at all. 


GHIs.: Why isn’t it, Leon? 


GENERAL: Well, because . . 
mur Ball—it was me. 


. at the Sau- 


GHIs.: (Gently.) Well? 


CENERAL: Well, dammit all, it’s not for 
me to say so, but I was brilliant, I was 
witty, I was young! And I desired you 
madly—that counts for something too. 
But him! 
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cHis.: He is retiring—or he was—a little 
naive, perhaps, but you see, my dear 
now how can I put it? For a woman 
those are opposing qualities, but equally 
appealing—we love everything. It’s like 
having to choose at a fitting, between 
a green silk and a pink one. I might 
add that he is young, younger even than 
you were at Saumur, and that he de- 
sires me too. 


GENERAL: (Spluttering with laughter.) 


Him? That nonentity? That mooncalf? 
cuis.: Leon, I forbid you to insult him! 


GENERAL: (Beside himself.) Try and 
stop me! So he desires you, does he? 
Do you expect me to believe that when 
he saw you his anaemic blood gave one 
leap? Don’t make me laugh. Say he was 
speechless—say he knelt at your feet, 
recited poetry perhaps—but don’t tell 
me the boy desires you—it’s grotesque! 


GHIs.: But he proved it, my dear. 


How? How could he have 
proved it to you? (Trying one last 


GENERAL: 


hope.) Let a real man, worthy of that 
title, take you in his arms tonight—and 
it will be tonight, my dearest, I swear 
it— let a real man once make love to 
you, God dammit; and all the rest will 
disappear like so much smoke. 


cHis: (Superbly.) I know. It is all so 
much smoke, my dear. Because at long 
last, someone has made love to me. I'll 
shout it to the world, I’m not ashamed 
What words do you need then to make 
you understand? I belong to him. 


GENERAL: He dared? That two-faced, 
vice-ridden little villain?!! That brute? 
Took you by force, did he? I'll kill him! 


GHis.: No, no, my dear, not by force 
He took me, and I gave myself, and I 
am his now, for always. 


GENERAL: (Stricken, holds out his hands 
to her, suddenly humble.) Ghislaine, it’s 
all a nightmare. I'll help you to forget 
it 


GHIs.: (Drawing away from him.) No, 
Leon, you must not touch me any more 


GHIS.: You used to say | should have a companion— 


GENERAL: Yes, but a female— 
GHIS.: | have a male companion now, it's so much better! 


(Ralph Richardson, Meriel Forbes) 


Only he may touch me now. And you 
should know how faithful I can be. 


GENERAL: But when he touched you, you 
had fallen on your head, you were 
pumped full of sedative, you didn’t 
even know who was touching you. You 
thought it was me! 


GHIs.: The first few times, yes. But after- 
wards I knew quite well. He touched 
me, really touched me! And all of a 
sudden I was no longer sad and lonely 
and drifting with the tide, I found my 
footing on the shore at last and I shall 
never be alone again—at tables, at Mass, 
in my wide, wide bed. Don’t you see 
what a wonderful adventure it is? You 
would be a tiny bit glad, too, if you 
really loved me, Leon 


GENERAL: I do love you, Ghislaine, but— 


GHis.: Then why not share my joy and 
let everyone be happy? (Crying out.) 
I am not alone any more! You so often 
wished it for me. You used to say 
I should have a companion—— 


GENERAL: Yes, but a female—— 


GHIs.: I have a male companion now, it’s 
so much better! We’ll meet from time 
to time just as we used to do. He said he 
would permit it. Although, between 
ourselves, my dear, I rather doubt it 
He’s insanely jealous, do you know 
that? He says he won’t let me out of 
his sight! Oh, my dear, I am so happy. 
I am no longer a dog without a collar. 
I have a little cord around my neck 
with my owner’s name on it. How good 
it feels. 


GENERAL: Lieutenant St. Pé! Don’t leave 
me! What is happening? 


GHIS.: (Heedless of the interruption.) 
You say he has no wit. Not with men, 
perhaps, not with you, but what does 
that matter to me? To me he says the 
prettiest things. He told me that we 
must swim abreast towards the ideal as 
if towards a lifebuoy, and that the only 
proper way to swim is two by two. 


GENERAL: I might have known it! Did 
he also tell you that life was one long 
family lunch, with napkin rings, forks 
of different shapes and sizes and a bell 
push under the table? 


GHIs.: What are you suggesting, spite- 
ful? He says poetic things. He says life 
is but a holiday, a ball... . 


GENERAL: (With an involuntary cry of 
pain.) A ball... 


GHIs.: Yes, isn’t that a sweet idea? A 
ball of a night, and we must make haste 
he says, before the lamps go out. I loved 
him from the very first, I told you so, 
but I had got so into the way of think- 
ing love was nothing but one endless 
vigil, that when he asked me to be his 
I wanted to cry—Later! Tomorrow! Do 
you know what he said? 





GENERAL: (In a strangled voice.) No! 


GHIS..: He said, “At 
once! At once, my darling!” Now who 
but he would say a thing like that? At 
once! It’s wonderful. I never guessed 


that one could have something at once! 


(Triumphantly.) 


(The secRETARY enters, his suspicions 
aroused but resolved to stand no 


nonsense. ) 
SECRETARY: The moment is up, Ghislaine. 
GHIS.: (Flustered.) I’m sorry, Gaston. 


GENERAL: (Bearing down on him.) I’m 
sorry, Gaston! So there you are, Don 
Juan! The pretty turtle doves. Just look 
at them, will you? It’s enough to make 
a cat laugh. What the devil do you take 
me for, the pair of you? Death and 
damnation, I'll soon show you what I’m 
made of! (The pocTor apigears in the 
doorway.) Come in, Doctor, come in. 
You’re just in time. Do you know what 
they’ve just told me, these two starry- 
eyed cherubs here? They’re in love with 
each other, if you please. Yes, sir, since 
two hours ago! And what’s more, they 
haven’t wasted any time. Some folks 
have a scruple or two, some folks wait 
a little while—not they! In the woods, 
anyhow, like animals. And they expect 
my blessing into the bargain! God al- 
mighty, have they completely lost every 
scrap of moral sense? 


poctor: (Gently.) Lieutenant St. Pe. 


GENERAL: (Thundering.) General! Please 
to address me by my proper rank! I'll 
show them who I am! I am going to put 
on my uniform and all my decorations 
No, it'll take too long. Aha, so you se- 
duce young girls, do you, eh? Steal an- 
other man’s wife, would you? Play cock 
of the roost, sir, would you? Well, me 
young jacko, when you've got guts you 
must show ‘em, and otherwise than with 
the ladies—and that may not prove 
quite so funny. Fetch me two swords, 
someone! Those two up there, on the 
wall. (He climbs onto a chair to un- 
hook them.) And no need for seconds 
either. The Doctor can stand by. 


cHis.: Oh, my God, he wants blood! He’s 
a cannibal! 
poctor: General, you aren’t going to 


start all that again? 


GENERAL: And you down there, you hold 
your tongue, too, sir! I haven't forgotten 
that business of the letters. 


cHis.: (Holding his legs.) Leon! I love 


him! And if you love me, as you say, 
you won't hurt him 


GENERAL: The hell I will! I'll cut his ears 
off, Madam! I'll kill him! 


poctor: General, get down off that chair! 


SECRETARY: (With great nobility.) Though 
I have never held a sword, if the Gen- 
eral insists, I am prepared to fight 
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cHIs.: Gaston, not you! Not you! Let 
him fight by himself! 


poctor: General, it would be murder! 
He’s a child! 


GENERAL: (Still struggling to get the 
swords down.) There are no children 
any more. If he’s a child let him go and 
play with his hoop. Holy suffering blood- 
stained billicans, who’s the double-dyed 
blockhead who put up these swords! !! 
(Calling unthinkingly.) Gaston! 


SECRETARY: (Running up.) Yes, sir? 
GENERAL: Give me a hand, my boy. 


SECRETARY: (Keen.) Yes, sir. (He climbs 
on to a chair.) 


GENERAL: What the devil are you doing 
there, sir? Get down! Doctor, come and 
help me will you? 


poctor: General, I refuse to be a party 
any longer to this tragic tomfoolery. 
You have no right to provoke this lad. 


GENERAL: Did he or did he not consider 


himself old enough to take the woman 
I love? 


GHIs.: But you never would take her at 
all! 


GENERAL: I know my manners. Besides, 
I was going to. (He changes his mind 
and turns on his chair.) Why, what a 
fool I am! It’s so much simpler than 
that! Come to think of it, he is a child. 
(Paternally.) How old are you exactly, 
my boy? 


SECRETARY: Twenty in strawberry-time, 
sir. The twenty-third of May. 


GENERAL: Twenty in strawberry-time, 
splendid. In order to marry then, unless 
I'm much mistaken, you need your par- 
ents’ consent, do you not? 


SECRETARY: Why recall in her presence 
the painful circumstances attendant on 
my birth? I have no parents, sir, as you 
well know. I am a foundling. 


GENERAL: (Climbing down from the 
chair.) True, But you have a guardian, 
have you not, a venerable churchman, 
Father Lambert I think I’m right in 
saying? We’ll see if Father Lambert will 
consent to the marriage when I've told 
him a thing or two! (The GENERAL goes 
to the door and shouts down the stairs.) 
Eugenie! Eugenie! The Curé! The Curé, 
quickly! Send Father Ambrose up at 
the double! She’s quite right, it is Prov- 
idence that brings the fellow here, for 
once. I'll bet my braces Father Lambert 
will never let you marry an adventuress! 


GHIs.: Oh, Leon! How could you? 
(Enter the PRIEST.) 
GENERAL: Ah, there you are, Father. 


FATHER AMBROSE: General, at last! 


GENERAL: You take the words out of my 
mouth. 


GENERAL: A matter of the utmost 


importance ... 


FATHER A.: A revelation of the utmost 


interest ... 


GENERAL: The peace and honor of 
the family. A watchful 


firmness .. . 


FATHER A.: The joy and sanctification 
of the home. A sacred 


duty. ... 
GENERAL: After you. 


FATHER A.: After you. No, on the second 
thoughts, me first. General, may I speak 
freely before everyone? 


GENERAL: If you like. But make haste 
I'm in a hurry. 


FATHER A.: But we are all friends here, 
I see—friends who will soon be as 
deeply moved asl... . 


SECRETARY: If I am in the way, General, 
I can withdraw. 


FATHER A.: (Mysteriously.) No, my son, 
vou are not in the way. Far from it. 
General, it is with deep emotion that 
I recognize in this the hand of 
Providence. ... . 


GENERAL: No preambles! Come to the 
point, Father, come to the point. I have 
to talk to you about this young rascal 
here. 


FATHER A.: So have I. When I brought 
Gaston to you for the post of secretary, 
I had indeed no inkling... . 


GENERAL: Come to the point, I say. I'm 
an old soldier. In a couple of words. 


FATHER A.: Heaven has nevertheless 
willed it, in its infinite mansuetude and 
the exquisite delicacy of its Grace. . . . 


GENERAL: In a couple of words! Not a 
syllable more or less I'll speak myself. 


FATHER A.: Very well. You have asked 
for it, General, but it may sound a little 
crude. Montauban. Lea. 


GENERAL: What do you mean, Montau- 
ban Lea. What’s that, an address? 


FATHER A.: You see how difficult it is in 
a couple of words. Allow me to amplify 
a little. There lived in 1890 at Mont- 
auban, where the 8th Dragoons were on 
maneuvers, a young dressmaker by the 
name of Lea. 


GENERAL: (Racking his brains.) Lea? 
Lea? Holy codfish, Lea! Well, what 
about her? You don’t know what army 
life can be, your reverence. I could re- 
cite you a whole almanac on those lines. 


FATHER A.: There was also a dashing 
captain, dashing, but alas, very fickle, 
very careless of a young girl’s honor. 
This captain, the whole while the man- 
euvers lasted, gave young Lea to believe 
he loved her. Perhaps indeed he did. 
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GENERAL: My dear fellow, why of course! 
Lea! A ravishing girl, Doctor. A dark- 
haired filly with eyes a man could 
drown in—reserved, prudish almost, but 
in bed of an evening—oh, my dear fel- 


the cure’s arm.) I beg your pardon, 
Father, Have you had news of this 
young girl, Father? 


FATHER A.: To begin with she was not 
exactly a young girl, General, by this 
time; and she has just yielded up the 


ghost after a very honorable marriage, 
releasing by her death Father Lambert 
of a secret. 


GENERAL: Fancy. Twenty years ago 


already. 
FATHER A.: Twenty years. The exact age 
of this young man here, less nine 
months. 


GENERAL: What? ! ! 


FATHER A.: A child was born, unbe- 
knownst to you, of this guilty and tran- 


sient union. A child entrusted to Father 
Lambert who in turn entrusted him to 
me. Gaston, kiss your father! 


GENERAL: Well, I'll be... . 


SECRETARY: (Sobbing with emotion, 
throws himself into his FATHER’S arms.) 
Father! My dear old Father! 


GENERAL: Don’t choke me, you great 
oaf! Just because he tells you I am 
your father there’s no call to. . And 
look at the size of him! 


FATHER A.: A child was born, unbeknownst to you, of this guilty and 


transient union . . 


. « Gaston, kiss your father! 


(John Abbott, Meriel Forbes, Ralph Richardson, William Hansen, John Stewart) 
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poctor: One thinks to sow a wild oat, 
General, and see, what should spring 
up but an oak tree. 


GHis.:; (In rapture.) Why then every- 
thing is quite simple, now! You are the 
man I have loved all along! It’s you, 
Leon, you! Young and free, and even 
handsomer than your own self! I knew 
those hands reminded me of something— 


GENERAL: Don’t overdo it, it’s becoming 
indecent. 


GHis.: (Flying into GAsTon’s arms.) Gas- 
ton, we are free to love each other. 


SECRETARY: Thank you, father! 


GENERAL: (Mimicking him.) That’s right! 
Everything is settled. Simple as pie, 
isn’t it? Thank you, father! Ha, so I’m 
your father, am I? Right. I refuse to 
give my consent. 


cHis.: What? 


GENERAL: Do not protest, Madam. I don’t 
wish my son to form an alliance with 
just anybody. I shall make the neces- 
sary enquiries. 


cHis.: Leon! After all this time that 
you've known— 


SECRETARY: Father! Dearest father! It’s 
so good to have a father. 


FATHER A.: General! When Providence 
itself went to such trouble. 


poctor: (The last.) Lieutenant St. Pé. 


GENERAL: All right. My part in this is 
growing more and more ridiculous. I 
give up. Death and damnation, let them 
marry, then, and never let me hear any 
more about anything! (Enter the two 
cIRts, filthy dirty, wrapped in blankets 
and crying.) Oh Lord, what is it now? 


ESTELLE: We really did jump in the lake, 
Papa, and we swam right out to the 
middle—— 


siponta: Until we 
longer—— 


could swim no 


GENERAL: Then what? 
ESTELLE: Then we came back. 


GENERAL: Quite right. You can always 
die some other time. He’s your brother, 
little sillies. So you see there wasn’t 
any need to go and drown yourselves. 


THE GIRLS: Our brother? 


GENERAL: Yes. I have just heard the 
news. 


SECRETARY: (Embarrassed.) That simpli- 
fies everything, young ladies. Now I can 
love you both. 


cuts.: (Jealous.) Gaston, I forbid you! 
(In seventh heaven, to the others.) 
What a man! Isn’t he dreadful? 


sipontaA: Our brother? But Papa, how 
can that be? 
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ESTELLE: Why didn’t Mother know? 


GENERAL: I haven't time to explain. Ask 
Father Ambrose. He did the trick with 
the help of Providence. He'll explain it 
all to you one day in Sunday School. 
They’re going to be married. 


ESTELLE: Papa, if this lady is to be mar- 
ried, won’t we need new dresses for the 
wedding? 


GENERAL: (Acidly.) Naturally. 


ESTELLE: I want to be in duck egg blue. 
stiponta: And I want to be in yellow. 


GENERAL: As you please, you look rav- 
ishing in anything. Run along to Mme. 
Dupont-Fredaine and tell her to call in 
and see me about terms! 


FATHER. A.: One moment, my children. 
I feel that Providence has more than 
shown today that its bounty extends 
over us all. The chapel is close by. What 
do you say to a little prayer, all to- 
gether, by way of thanksgiving? Won't 
you join us, General? Once won’t make 
a habit of it. Besides, I’m sure that 
deep down you believe in Providence. 


GENERAL: I shall have to now that it’s 
beginning to take notice of me. But as 
to saying thank you, really today my 
heart wouldn’t be in it. Tomorrow, 
Father, tomorrow. (They all leave with 
the PRIEST save the pocror and the GEN- 
ERAL.) What a farce! It’s so sad. 


poctor: Yes, General. Darkness is fall- 
ing. We must sound the curfew. (Sing- 
ing a little flat) Da da! Da da! Da di di 
da di di da.... 


GENERAL: Stop that! What do you take 
me for? That’s the Infantry Lights Out! 


poctor: (Making conversation.) I beg 
your pardon. Eh—how does it go ex- 
actly—in the cavalry? 


GENERAL: (In a cracked voice.) Da di! 
Da di! Da. . . . I haven’t the heart for 
it. It’s too silly. (Softly.) Lieutenant 
St. Pé. I want to live. I want to love. 
I want to give my heart as well, dear 


God! 


poctor: General, nobody wants it any 
more. Let it unswell quietly, that old 
over-tender sponge. You should have 
sown fewer wild oats and had the cour- 
age to hurt while there was still time. 
Life should be led like a cavalry charge, 
General. They ought to have told you 
that at Saumur. My poor old friend, 
shall I tell you the moral of this story? 
One must never understand one’s en- 
emy or one’s wife. One must never 
understand anyone for that matter, or 
one will die of it. Heigh-ho, I must go 
home to Mme. Bonfant and her scenes. 
I think you will do very nicely on your 
own. (He pats him on the shoulder.) 
See you very soon. 


GENERAL: (Motionless.) Yes, yes. 
(The Doctor goes.) 

GENERAL'S WIFE: (Off.) Leon! 

GENERAL: Yes. 

voice: Are you there? 

GENERAL: Yes. 


vorce: Good. I’m going to have a little 
nap. Don’t do anything in the mean- 
time. 


GENERAL: No. (He shudders and cries 
suddenly.) Lieutenant St. Pé. Gradu- 
ated second from Saumur! Take aim! 
Steady! Fire! 


(He stands quite still. A shadow ap- 
pears on the terrace, holding a broom. 
It is the new MAID.) 


MAID: Did you call, sir? 


GENERAL: (Starting.) Eh? What? No, 
I didn’t call. Who are you? 


MAID: I’m the new girl, sir. The new 
chambermaid you engaged this morn- 
ing 

GENERAL: (Looking at her absently, then 
stroking his moustache.) Ah yes, of 
course, by Jove, yes, yes. What was 
I thinking of? And what is your name, 
my dear? 


MAID: Pamela, sir. 


GENERAL: Pamela. Fancy that now. Pam- 
ela. And the prettiest bosom in the 
world too. What is all this nonsense 
about our having a soul? Do you be- 
lieve in it? He’s a fool, that doctor. Put 
your broom down, my child. It’s a bit 
late to be sweeping up now. And there 
is never enough dust on things. We 
must let it settle. You know, you'll find 
this an easy sort of place. I'm an old 
youngster and I don’t ask for very 
much—provided folks are nice to me. 
You haven’t seen my roses, have you? 
Come, I'll show you round the garden, 
and if you're a good girl I'll give you 
one. It doesn’t bother you, does it, 


Pamela, if I put my arm round your 
waist? 


MAID: (Coyly.) No, sir, but what will 
Madam say? 


GENERAL: Madam will say nothing so 
long as you don’t tell her. That’s a good 
girl, It’s nicer like this, don’t you think? 
Not that it means anything, but still, 
one feels less lonely, in the dark. 


(They go out, an absurd couple, into 
the dark garden. “Lights Out”—the 
cavalry’s this time—is heard in the 
distance, played by a distant bugle in 
some barracks in the town, and: 


The curtain falls. 
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Hortense Morton of the 


San Francisco Examiner 


America’s Dramatic Critics 


The spectacularly beautiful San Francisco, which has been the adopted city of tour- 
ing stars ever since Mrs. Fiske was playing Tess of the D’Urbervilles in tents and B.P.O_E. 
halls, is now the home of the alert and capable Hortense Morton, drama critic of the 
Examiner. 

“Tf one can’t live in an active live-theatre town, such as New York, it’s good to live 
in the next best town, appreciative of the stage,” says Mrs. Morton. “And, as you surely 
know, San Francisco is known as the last outpost of empire when it comes to theatre on 
the West Coast. We get too many dreadful little turkeys from the Los Angeles territory, 
but they don’t last long. A comparatively recent fiasco was Darling, I’m Yours, with an 
eight-day run. . . . My regret, as a critic and showgoer, is that we have absolutely no 
Eugene O’Neill plays. Haven't for years. I’m sure our city would welcome some.” 

Although she has been the Examiner’s official play reviewer for only a decade, Mrs. 
Morton is dean of San Francisco’s critics, she is president of the Critics’ Council and is 
also president of the Critics’ Champagne Circle. Just in case you get to wondering about 
that one, it is strictly a social caper dedicated to the annual season of the San Francisco 
Civic Light Opera Association, and its motto is “capacity—conviviality—crypticism.” 
Membership is restricted to the critics (five) of the bay-area papers, and each is permit- 
ted to bring one guest to the soirees. 

Hortense Morton was born in Stillwater, Minnesota, and has lived in California since 
she was nine. She was encouraged to write by Ina Coolbrith, the late poet laureate of 
California, the Oakland librarian who gave great encouragement to Jack London and Isa- 
dora Duncan in their early years. In 1938 Mrs. Morton, who is a widow, joined the Exam- 
iner staff as a feature writer. In 1943 she was appointed assistant drama editor and became 
the Examiner’s critic in 1948. She is proud of her desk and its traditions; her predecessors 
include Ashton Stevens, Idwal Jones and Ambrose Bierce. 

Mrs. Morton, who lives in a rambling white Mediterranean house that clings to the 
side of a San Francisco hill (it is affectionately known to her friends of the press and 
the theatre as “Off the Record Manor”), tries to get to New York every other autumn 
to see the new plays. She always expects to find herself meeting William F. McDermott 
of Cleveland or John Rosenfield of Dallas, and is always surprised and disappointed when 
she doesn’t. 

“Even old-time San Franciscans,” says Mrs. Morton, “are baffled by the thirty-eight- 
week run of Anniversary Waltz. This record has never been equaled. The closest con- 
tenders were White Collars in 1924, and The Best People (a minor success in New York) 
in 1925, each with twenty-three weeks. 

“The current year has brought skimpy fare to this town. . . . For the most part San 
Francisco depends on her little theatres for footlight stimulation. Right now we are 
experiencing a renaissance in semiprofessional fare in the Actors’ Workshop, the new 
Encore Theatre, the Interplayers, the San Francisco Repertory Group and the San Fran- 
cisco Theatre Company.” 

Theatre-minded San Franciscans will tell you that Hortense Morton’s play reviews 
are avidly read, and that she is as competent as she is charming. 


— Ward Morehouse 
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Lorca’s The House of Bernarda Alba 
was presented by the University of Kansas 

Theatre, under the direction of 
Jack Brooking. The production’s sets and 


costumes were designed by Virgil Godfrey 
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Theatre, USA 


ITM: Record and Forecast 


Hundreds of American theatres have offered Inter- 
national Theatre Month productions or exhibits this 
year as their contribution to the nationwide ITM 
movement, which is sponsored by the American 
Educational Theatre Association, the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO of the Depart- 
ment of State, and the National Theatre Arts Coun- 
cil, publisher of THEATRE ARTS—and which de- 
monstrates that “the theatre promotes international 
understanding.” This report on the achievement to 
date is offered both as a record of participation, and 
as encouragement to those theatre groups which, 
while not active participants as of this writing, still 
have time to plan ITM celebrations for 1957. 

In 1958, for the first time, International Theatre 
Month will emphasize the dramatic works and cul- 
tures of a special area of the world, Asia, as part 
of the nationwide participation in a UNESCO proj- 
ect for the promotion of “mutual appreciation of 
Eastern and Western cultural values.” As part of 
this program, it is expected that a dramatic group 
from an American university will travel to India, 
under the auspices of the Department of State, to 
visit Indian universities and colleges in order to 
demonstrate methods and achievements typical of 
American educational theatre. 

Herschel L. Bricker, chairman of International 
Theatre Month, has announced the 1958 celebration 
in the following words: 

“The 1958 International Theatre Month will place 
special emphasis upon Asian plays and plays about 
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Asian peoples. This celebration is especially desig- 
nated in recognition of UNESCO’s major project in 
Eastern and Western cultural appreciation. 


“It is hoped that it may be possible to prepare 
a list of Asian plays for your consideration. If you 
cannot do a production of an Asian play, perhaps 
you will find it possible to present a radio or tele- 
vision program, using men and women in your school 
from that part of the world, or to prepare an exhibit 
about some aspect of life in Asia. 


“For you to celebrate International Theatre Month, 
however, you are not required to present an Asian 
play if it seems impractical or impossible. The policy 
of doing any play which brings to our people a bet- 
ter understanding of a people in any part of the 
world is, of course, to be continued. 


“It is our hope, those of us associated with Inter- 
national Theatre Month, that directors of all theatres 
—children’s, high-school, college, university, church, 
community and professional—will enter into the 
spirit of International Theatre Month.” 


Participants in International Theatre Month ob- 
serve the following six steps: (1) scheduling for 
production a play or dramatic program that by its 
theme or subject matter furthers mutual under- 
standing among the peoples of the world; (2) an- 
nouncing in publicity and program that the play is 
a contribution to International Theatre Month; (3) 
encouraging community support of, and participation 
in, the movement; (4) distributing and displaying 
UNESCO literature and posters; (5) displaying 
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the official ITM poster; (6) reporting participation 
in ITM. 

Widespread activity in presenting ITM productions 
was manifest during the first half of 1957. Among 
the participants were State organizations, colleges, 
community theatres, children’s theatres and high- 
school groups. 

For the first time, State representatives were ap- 
pointed, individuals who were requested to inform 
groups throughout particular States about ITM, to 
urge their participation, and to ask governors and 
mayors to proclaim the movement. ITM is in essence 
a community celebration, and the State represen- 
tatives established closer bonds between national 
chairmen and local participants. A number of these 
State and local representatives were especially suc- 
cessful in reaching local groups, which then held 
ITM celebrations—Robert D. Reifsneider of Penn- 
sylvania State University, Jack Higgins of the 
Chicago Park District, Jack Brooking of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Marian Gallaway of the Univer- 
sity of Alabama, Sharon Bower of the University of 
Louisiana, Annetta L. Wood of Rutgers University 
(who served as the New Jersey representative) , and 
Jack E. Frisch of the Wisconsin Idea Theatre. ITM 
activity in these states was varied and widespread. 


Plays from Many Lands 


In Wisconsin, where Jack E. Frisch served as State 
ITM representative, nine ITM events were held at 
the University of Wisconsin itself, including foreign- 


language productions by the Italian, German, Span- 


Aristophanes’ The Birds was the University of Texas offering 
for International Theatre Month. James Moll directed, Herbert 
Camburn designed the set, and Lucy Barton designed the 
costumes. 
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ish and French departments; two productions by the 
Wisconsin Players: O’Casey’s The Plough and the 
Stars (Irish) and Lorca’s Blood Wedding (Spanish) ; 
and appearances by a French folk ballet and a Hun- 
garian pianist. Other groups in Wisconsin which 
celebrated ITM through theatre productions include 
the University of Marquette Players of Milwaukee 
(who offered The Hasty Heart); Green Bay Com- 
munity Theatre (The Importance of Being Earnest) ; 
Perhift Players, Jewish Community Center, Mil- 
waukee (Gems of the Yiddish Theatre); Janesville 
Little Theatre (All My Sons); Lakeland College, 
Plymouth (Ondine); Watertown Curtain Club (The 
Stronger, The Marriage Proposal and Riders to the 
Sea); Wisconsin State College, Whitewater (Car- 
ousel and The Boor); Wisconsin Idea Theatre and 
twenty-one participating churches (Man and His 
God); Neenah High School Thespians, Sheboygan 
Recreation Department children’s creative drama- 
tics classes and adult drama classes, Madison Wo- 
man’s Club and the Y Players, Milwaukee YMCA 
(Squaring the Circle). Displays on UNESCO, the 
United Nations and ITM were assembled by the East 
and West High School Masque and Gavel Clubs; the 
Bureau of Information and Program Services at the 
University of Wisconsin, and the Sheboygan Bank 
and library. Vernon W. Thomson, Wisconsin’s gov- 
ernor, and Ivan A. Nestingen, mayor of Madison, 
proclaimed International Theatre Month, and these 
proclamations were displayed at the Wisconsin Me- 
morial Union of the University of Wisconsin. 

In Pennsylvania, productions marking Interna- 


Josephina Niggli’s Sunday Costs Five Pesos was produced 
by the School of Performing Arts in New York City. Its 
Mexican setting makes it a natural choice for an international 
program. 
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tional Theatre Month included an English musical, 
Love from Judy, at the Pittsburgh Playhouse; The 
Madwoman of Chaillot, by the Penn State Players; 
The Teahouse of the August Moon at Lock Haven 
State Teachers College; The Devil’s Disciple, by the 
Shakespeare Classic Theatre in Philadelphia; and a 
program at Shady Side Academy in Pittsburgh. 

A proclamation by Governor James E. Folsom of 
Alabama pointed out the importance of theatre in 
promoting “international understanding and good 
will through dramas which give an insight into the 
lives and customs of men in all parts of the world,” 
and urged citizens “to co-operate in the special 
observances planned by educational and theatrical 
groups, and to familiarize themselves with the impor- 
tance of the theatre in our lives.” The goal of Inter- 
national Theatre Month also was cited by the gover- 
nors of the following States: Luther B. Hodges of 
North Carolina, Edmund S. Muskie of Maine, Price 
Daniel of Texas, Vernon W. Thomson of Wisconsin, 
Joe Foss of South Dakota, Orville Freeman of Min- 
nesota, Robert B. Meyner of New Jersey, George 
Docking of Kansas, and George M. Leader of Penn- 
sylvania. Mayors who proclaimed International The- 
atre Month in their cities included Linwood Foil 
of Salisbury, North Carolina; Ivan A. Nestingen 
of Madison, Wisconsin; George M. Vermillion of 
Long Beach, California; and Frank P. Zeidler of 
Milwaukee. 


In individual communities, the message of Inter- 
national Theatre Month was brought home to citizens 
by means of extensive programs of publicity and 
promotion arranged by each participating group with 
the aid of a special “publicity packet” prepared by 
this magazine and distributed by the United States 
National Commission. A typical program was that of 
the Sam Houston State Teachers College in Hunts- 
ville, Texas, whose ITM production was Arms and 
the Man. Extensive coverage was given the play by 
the college newspaper, the Houstonian, and the local 
newspaper, the Huntsville Item. As a public service, 
the radio station KSAM carried some thirty spot 
announcements which mentioned ITM. Regulation 
ITM posters and additional ones pointed out that the 
play was an ITM production. 


{n Kansas the Kansas University News Bureau 
issued a State-wide release announcing ITM partici- 
pation by eight groups throughout that State. Some 
issues of the State Educational Association Review 
carried ITM announcements. The same service was 
performed by the New Jersey Educational Associa- 
tion, which gave instructions for groups wishing to 
participate. Also on a State level, a number of bulle- 
tins and newsletters of theatre organizations publi- 
cized ITM, among them the Call Board of the Long 
Island Community Theatre Association, and the news- 
letter of the Ohio Community Theatre Association. 


Most of the participants included a note about ITM 
in their programs, explaining the movement and 
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Andreyev’s He Who Gets Slapped was presented by the Am- 
bridge High School in Pennsylvania, under the direction of 
John C. Barner. All productions pictured were for Inter- 
national Theatre Month. 








relating the play to the ITM theme and aim. The 
University of Minnesota program for King Richard 
III said in part, “International Theatre Month .. . 
has already contributed much by way of breaking 
through barriers, political and cultural, and bringing 
the ideas and art forms of various nations and groups 
to new audiences. In a time when globe-circling 
diplomacy seems to have failed, we trust that by 
reaching the hearts and the minds of the peoples of 
the world, the theatre may yet bridge misunder- 
standings and misconceptions . . .” 

In Washington, D.C., a special International The- 
atre Month luncheon honored Thornton Wilder and 
Richard L. Coe, drama critic of the Washington Post. 
and Times-Herald. The Nebraska Education News 
and other publications of that State carried news of 
ITM to all educational institutions; Henry Stiver of 
the University of Nebraska was ITM representative. 
Among the special exhibits for ITM was one at the 
Barter Theatre in Abingdon, Virginia. Public and 
college libraries throughout the country exhibited 
UNESCO and United Nations materials in conjunc- 
tion with local productions. In Chicago the Universal 
Actors Company appointed a special hostess com- 
mittee of civic and cultural leaders to distribute 
UNESCO booklets to the audience following presen- 
tation of a one-act play, Short Wait Between Trains. 
(continued on page 95) 
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A director recalls some 
memorable theatregoing 


of his youth 


One morning in London in October, 1922, as I was 
reading a newspaper, my heart leapt with joy: Sarah 
Bernhardt and Eleonora Duse were coming to that 
city to perform in the same theatre, the Pavilion. 
What luck, what wonderful luck, I thcught. It had 
been one of my life’s dreams to see these two great 
artists—and now it was going to happen. To see both 
of them within one month—what luxury! I had to 
get the tickets right away. Ah, there was the rub! 
That raised a major financial problem. Duse an- 
nounced three plays, Bernhardt one. That meant 
going alone, of course: four tickets. That called for 
a very considerable amount of money, even if one 
sat in the first balcony; any farther than that from 
the stage would be unbearable on such an outstand- 
ing occasion. I took a pencil and dedicated the next 
half hour to some complicated calculations. At the 
end of that time I had all the hard facts of the case 
in front of me: Bernhardt and Duse would cost me 
five dinners, three breakfasts, two movies, a quarter 
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Rouben Mamoulian (left), who staged Oklahoma! 
and the original Porgy and Bess for Broadway, 
recently directed Fred Astaire, Cyd Charisse 
and their fellow cast members in the screen 
version of Silk Stockings. The accompanying 
article is taken from material which he is 
preparing for a forthcoming book to be titled 
The Art of Gods and Monkeys. 


BERNHARDT 


of a pound of smoking tobacco, and two and a half 
haircuts! There it was in a nutshell—take it or leave 
it. And I took it, of course. 

Bernhardt came first, in Louis Verneuil’s Daniel. 
Although I went to the theatre early, the auditorium 
was already crowded; a few more minutes and the 
house was full. The legend of Sarah Bernhardt 
seemed to glow and vibrate in the air, to give the 
house a quickened pulse of excitement. The crystal 
chandelier, the lights, the crange and gold upholstery 
of the seats, the eves of the people—everything 
seemed brighter, more festive than usual. Also much 
noisier. Everybody was talking, even strangers were 
conversing with each other. A buzzing beehive await- 
ing the arrival of the queen bee! Strange how pres- 
eient an audience is. The great success of a play 
really begins before the curtain goes up. And what is 
even more amazing, the quality of this excitement 
is never quite the same; it borrows its accents and 
colors from the quality of the performance to come. 
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VERSUS DUSE 


The excitement at the Pavilion that night was bright, 
crisp and brilliant—like the cut crystals of that huge 
chandelier. The mood was gay, grand and showy, 
not unlike the career of Sarah Bernhardt herself. 
There was no note of tragedy, in spite of the fact 
that everybody knew about the great artist’s loss of 
one leg, her advanced age and the brittle porcelain 
mask on her face to take care of the wrinkles. 

Then suddenly through the din of noises came the 
knocking of the wooden mallet on the floor back- 
stage, the strange and rather prosaic signal the 
French use to announce the curtain. The great 
moment arrived—the lights began to dim! I have 
seen the fairy-tale beauty of the Bosporus at sunset, 
which defies the pen of the writer and the brush of 
the artist; I have thrilled to the first sight of the 
blue bay of Naples under the summer’s hot sun; 
I have sat on a broken column in the arena of the 
Colosseum alone late at night, with the moon roam- 
ing in the ruins like a dead soul; and I have stood on 
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a high snowy rock of the Caucasus, with clouds 
floating under my feet instead of over my head. 
I have lived through many other unforgettable mo- 
ments when I seemed to have been out of time and 
out of space, at the brink of strange new worlds. But 
to me, none of those can match the few seconds when 
the stage curtain is going up. And when it is up, the 
spell is either strengthened by the godly grace of 
talent, or broken to smithereens by the monkey- 
shines of giftless play-acting on the stage. But what- 
ever happens then cannot destroy one’s fullhearted 
living during those inspiring moments before the 
curtain’s rise. 

That night at the Pavilion, the curtain went up— 
and there on the stage, reclining on many pillows in 
bed, was Sarah Bernhardt. The house shook under 
the strain of the ovation for the artist. Bernhardt 
bent her curly yellow head low, accepting the tribute 
with regal grace and dignity. The applause was 
interspersed with shouts of “Sarah! La divine Sarah!” 
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The clatter took a long time before it died out; 
people obviously were enjoying giving vent to their 
feelings. After that, the performance went on. 


I watched Bernhardt with utter concentration. 
I did not want to miss anything. I had two dominant 
feelings throughout the performance; one was avid 
curiosity, and the other a sense of the legend of 
Bernhardt persistently hovering in the back of my 
mind, the constant realization that I was looking at 
someone who had been very great, very glamorous 
in the past. This was never obliterated by a reaction 
to how wonderful she was now, not in memory but 
in the actual present. She looked thin and small. 
She was very old, I thought—much older than I ex- 
pected. The mass of curly yellow hair looked like 
an embarrassing and incongruous apology of an old 
woman for her age. The face looked like a porcelain 
mask. She could hardly smile, and one had a feeling 
that the smile hurt her parched pink and white face. 
I listened to her voice, the famous “golden voice” 
that had enchanted thousands. The spell was not 
there now, except the spell of past glory, which also 
is strong and hard to resist. The voice was very old 
and a little raspy; it almost frightened me at first, 
but later I grew used to it, and before long I found 
it fascinating and attractive. The “r” of every Pari- 
sian is an outstanding guttural sound. Hers was even 
more so—it started deep in her throat and rolled 
many times over her tongue before coming out to 
strike the ear, like the roll of a very old, yet sonorous 
snare drum. 


I especially remember the line she addressed to 
the actor playing a doctor, offering him cigarettes 
with a crisply graceful gesture: “Cigarrrettes, Doc- 
teurre?” For a long time after the performance I 
used to repeat that line to myself, as I sometimes do 
even now when thinking of Bernhardt. It brings her 
back vividly to my mind. If death were to assume 
a woman’s shape and were to offer you a cigarette, 
that is the way she would sound, I’m sure: dry buck- 
shot rolling on parchment. I noticed the unusual 
way she held a cigarette in her right hand—the hand 
clenched into a fist, the cigarette between the first 
finger and the other three, the lip-end supported by 
the thumb from underneath. 


She did not move much, of course, but all the ges- 
tures she made were alert and to the point. The read- 
ings were precise and spirited. She was “giving a 
performance.” One was conscious of it—the exter- 
nals were brilliant, yet the substance was somehow 
missing. There was light, but it was cool and did 
not warm you. There was a flame too, sharp and 
clean, but it did not burn you. “I wish I had seen 
her when she was young,” I kept saying to myself. 
“She must have been wonderful, I can see that she 
must have been.” I felt real admiration for her, but 
I also felt that the present in itself was unfulfilled 
and not satisfactory—one looked and listened with 
respect but remained unmoved, detached, except for 
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the stirring self-reminder, “This is Bernhardt, the 
great Bernhardt. Ah, she must have been superb in 
her time!” 

I was watching the performance with absorbed 
concentration, waiting for that little touch, that quel- 
que chose that makes greatness. Actors of genius 
might go through a performance which is fine and 
deeply satisfactory, but still within the range of 
merely talented performing. Then suddenly in one 
scene, or in one gesture or intonation, they will do 
something which is in the nature of a revelation, 
a sign of genius. Then for an inspired moment the 
stage becomes illuminated by the great presence, 
like a black landscape that comes to life under the 
swift, blinding whip of lightning. Bernhardt did 
this at the end of the play in the death scene. 
Propped with pillows, in bed, she was dying. In the 
last few seconds, while the stream of life was still 
flowing through her heart, she sat up straight. Sud- 
denly something strange and powerful crept into her 
voice and into the face, in spite of the blank, doll- 
like mask of enamel that covered it. A few more 
half-whispered words and life was no more. 


Now, I’m sure any other actress dying in this par- 
ticular scene would have fallen back onto the pillows, 
her arms gracefully at her sides, her face pale against 
the frame of curly hair, lying on the pillows for the 
whole audience to see, with its last smile of radiance, 
serenity, sadness or what have you. Not so with 
Bernhardt. Unexpectedly, with a shock that made 
you sit up and quiver in your chair, she fell forward, 
like a figure of lead, heavy and limp, her arms col- 
lapsing pathetically and awkwardly at her side, 
palms up. She moved no more. There was death— 
stark, final, unpremeditated. Seemingly so, of course 
—but that was high art. That was the one touch that 
proclaimed: Sarah Bernhardt the great is on that 
stage! The house rocked with an immediate fury of 
applause. People were jumping up and down on 
their seats. There were many curtain calls. Her 
bows were beautifully prearranged. She stood in 
the middle of the stage, her arms outstretched hori- 
zontally, supported by two actors, her head bowed 
low—a complete image of Christ of the Cross. She 
did not change the position through all the curtain 
calls, except occasionally to lift her head and then 
to drop it again on her chest. I have never heard so 
much noise in the theatre. I joined in the general 
tumult by applauding until my hands hurt, and yell- 
ing lustily at the top of my voice. 


After a while, people began streaming out of the 
theatre. I went to the stage door in the narrow street 
at the side of the theatre. Already there was a crowd 
there. Enthusiastic comments clashed into the happy 
jumble of sound. A long black limousine stood at the 
stage entrance. After a while the little door opened 
and Bernhardt appeared, holding a bouquet of red 
roses in her hands, and helped by two men. The 
crowd broke loose again. (continued on page 93) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Make Believe, The Art of Acting by Edward Good- 
man. (Scribner’s, 242 pages, $4.50) 


Old-timers in the theatre carry in the ears of mem- 
ory a certain affectionate tone used by many actors 
who have come up under his direction and by col- 
leagues who worked with him in the Washington 
Square Players and the young Theatre Guild, as 
they say the name “Eddie Goodman.” To these must 
now be added students in the American Academy of 
Dramatic Arts, where Edward Goodman has com- 
bined his two great talents as director and teacher 
for nearly thirty-five years. The affection is based 
on genuine respect for his reality and humanity as 
a man; his concept, as a theatre-worker, of the whole- 
ness of theatre; and, just very plainly. his artistic 
integrity and intellectual soundness. This respect is 
reflected in a foreword by Katharine Cornell, who 
had her first stage experience with the Washington 
Square Players under his direction. And the quali- 
ties are all in this book, the first he has ever written 
on the art of acting. 

It is a functional book. And its function, in a time 
of narrow specialization, is anything but narrow and 
specialized. It is written, by declared intent, for four 
very different kinds of theatre lovers. (If that word 
seems strong, it is intentionally chosen. This book is 
only for those who have more than lukewarm inter- 
est in the theatre.) And it will be valuable to all of 
these disparate groups. For the beginning student, 
it is a primer with stage jargon translated unaffec- 
tedly into primer terms. For the teacher of students 
(who may not be in close contact with the working 
theatre or theatre centers) it is a useful textbook, 
a “teacher’s textbook” in “theatre education.” And 
the author’s own modesty, his disclaimer of the value 
of a book—or any academism—above the careful 
development of the human being, whose physical 
equipment and imagination make up the “instru- 
ment” of this art, will be cautionary. For the pro- 
fessional actor—at varying stages of development— 
it is a technical book, reminding him of the science 
underlying the imaginative flights; a moral reminder 
of the dangers of vanity, self-indulgence. It is a set 
of safety signs because, to paraphrase the author, 
the more diligently an actor pursues a wrong road, 
the more certainly he comes to a dead end. The actor 
of great experience may also read it for the sound- 
ness of its philosophy, and he too will find it refresh- 
ing to return to honest values. But it is also written 
for laymen, for that increasing number from the 
audience “out front,” who wish to understand acting 
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as an art—not as an extension of glamour or per- 
sonality. 


And the layman plays an important part in Good- 
man’s thinking. For the title is not sentimental or 
coy. It is the thesis and his central concept of the 
wholeness of the theatre that this most ancient art, 
beginning again in each generation as child’s play, 
is, for the actor, not “being” the character (as in a 
neurosis) but making believe. And, he points out, 
it is also the actor’s obligation to make the audience 
“make believe.” 

That Goodman covers this span from the first act- 
ing impulse to the final audience reaction, that he can 
write a primer and a _ technological-philosophical 
work between the same two covers, is perhaps due 
to the fact that he came up in that revolution in the 
arts when the amateur in the theatre was taking over 
in rebellion against excessive professionalism. It was 
a time of return to basic principles. Consequently it 
does embarrass the author now to translate simple 
terms in one sentence, and deal with professional 
integrity and aesthetics in the next. 

Amusingly, the book may seem radical in the 
present state of our theatre. It is radical in the true 
sense of cutting to the root of the matter. There is 
no need to enumerate the subjects covered, the chap- 
ter headings. It is enough to know that the book is 
unusually thorough. And if one is willing to follow 
the rather detailed statement of logic in the first 
part, one is rewarded with some of the scientific 
bases of an art that is often regarded as near impro- 
visation. In no sense is the book literary. It is writ- 
ten as a director might talk in rehearsal, cheerfully 
(and intentionally) using clichés and quote phrases 
as touchstones to meet other minds—on a basic level. 

Aside from its value to its four “audiences,” Make 
Believe might be important to the whole theatre. In 
a day of oversupply, of overtrained and underdevel- 
oped actors, it is a return to good professionalism. 
Its sound viewpoint that a genuine talent can sup- 
port, at least, its own weight in technique—that even 
Paderewski had to practice his scales—may be an 
almost novel contribution. In a time of panaceas, 
shotgun prescriptions, inaudible naturalism, case- 
record characterizations, it is as healthy as a good 
spanking. It may draw scorn from those addicted to 
a single method. It may make controversy. But it is 
not controversial. It is too basic—too radical. 


—Isadora Bennett 
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Famous American Theatres 


The Apolio Theatre in Atlantic City, once the ob- 
jective of outstanding Broadway producers who had 
plays for pre-Broadway tryouts, was built in 1907, 
and it still stands, somewhat forlornly, on the Board- 
walk at New York Avenue. Now a motion-picture 
house, it gives no indication that it was once the most 
celebrated tryout theatre in America. Thousands of 
strollers who pass it daily are not even aware that 
it’s there at all, and not one in a thousand knows of 
its glories of other years. 

Producers used to fight for “time” at the Apollo. 
A week’s booking at the shore was considered to be 
a managerial prize, one to be preferred to a booking 
at any other city or town in the entire East. The 
theatre’s great people went to the Apollo with their 
shows—F lorenz Ziegfeld and Victor Herbert, George 
White and Ear] Carroll, George M. Cohan and Sam 
H. Harris, Lincoln A. Wagenhals and Collin Kemper, 
A. L. Erlanger and C. B. Dillingham. And the Shu- 
berts and Belasco and George C. Tyler and the 
brothers Selwyn and A. H. Woods, of course. Al 
often remarked that the Apollo was the greatest the- 
atre in the world, and that he preferred Atlantic 
City to Nice or Cannes or even Chicago. 

Notable attractions played the Apollo's stage, the 
lot including Maude Adams in Peter Pan, George 


The Apollo Theatre in Atlantic City. 
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Arliss in Disraeli, David Warfield in The Return of 
Peter Grimm, Frances Starr in The Easiest Way, 
Louis John Bartels in George Kelly’s fine comedy 
The Show-Off. George Cohan’s smash-hit comedy 
Seven Keys to Baldpate had an Apollo booking, as 
did his travesty The Tavern. The Apollo also drew 
presentations of David Belasco’s The Girl of the 
Golden West, of the minstrel shows of Honey Boy 
Evans and Lew Dockstader, Victor Herbert’s The 
Red Mill and some of the famous operettas—The 
Student Prince and The Desert Song, The New Moon 
and My Maryland. The Merry Widow, the sensation 
of its time (it opened in New York in October, 1907) 
had an engagement at the Apollo, as did such mem- 
orable musical pieces as The Chocolate Soldier and 
The Vagabond King, The Royal Vagabond and Rose 
Marie, Sally and Kid Boots. 

Billie Burke played the Apollo several times, and 
her Boardwalk mileage total in the rolling chairs was 
equaled only by that of Al Jolson, Marilyn Miller 
and the renowned musical-comedy team of Clark 
and McCullough. 

On opening nights at the Apollo, hundreds of play- 
goers swarmed in from New York and Philadelphia, 
and white ties and tails, along with jewels and furs, 
were always to be seen, just as they might be seen 
at the openings at New York’s Empire and New 
Amsterdam. Choice seats for the first nights on the 
Boardwalk were hard to get, and there is an Atlan- 
tic City legend that a wealthy playgoer from Pitts- 
burgh once paid $500 for two seats for a Ziegfeld 
Follies premiére. 

The importance of the Apollo as a pre-Broadway 
stand finds emphasis in this statement from The- 
odore E. Lapres, who now lives at 3100 Sunset Ave- 
nue, Longport, New Jersey: “The most convincing 
evidence of the Apollo’s place in the world of the 
theatre was given to Mrs. Lapres and myself when 
we went to New York on our honeymoon in 1919. 
Thirty-six shows were playing in New York at the 
time we got there, and of that number we had seen 
twenty-nine open at the Apollo.” 

The Apollo, built by Joseph F. Fralinger, replaced 
the old Academy of Music, which was destroyed in 
the big fire of 1902. The opening attraction at the 
Apollo was Richard Carle, the lanky comedian, in 
Mary’s Lamb, presented in April, 1907. From 1907 
until December, 1932, it was operated as a playhouse 
for touring attractions. There were stock-company 
engagements in 1933 and 1934, but in November of 
1934 the celebrated playhouse, its great days gone, 
was leased to a realty company and converted into 
a motion picture theatre. So it has been ever since. 

— Ward Morehouse 
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To mark its twenty-fifth anniversary, the Theatre Guild- 

American Theatre Society recently brought together 

subscription officials from eighteen member cities for two 

days of celebration and planning in New York. 

Left to right: Bess Davis Schreiner of Washington, D. C.; 

Cyril Ritchard, star and director of Visit to a Small Planet; 
Lydia Wilson of Columbus, and Addie Williams, 

the Theatre Guild’s New York subscription manager. 


Subscription officials met the stars of some leading 
attractions scheduled to tour the country this season under 
the Theatre Guild-American Theatre Society program. 

Left to right: Joseph Schildkraut of The-Diary of Anne Frank; 
Kay Fipp of Cincinnati; Cyril Ritchard of 

Visit to a Small Planet; Madge Coyle of St. Louis; 

and Tom Ewell of The Tunnel of Love. The occasion was 
the subscription group’s silver-anniversary luncheon. 
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The arrival of the new season is signal- 
ized on the road as well as on Broadway. 
Throughout the United States curtains are 
rising on such hit works as My Fair Lady 
and The Diary of Anne Frank; very shortly 
these are scheduled to be joined by Separate 
Tables and The Happiest Millionaire--and 
then, it is anticipated, by Visit to a Small 
Planet, The Most Happy Feila and still more. 
A significant aspect of this activity is the 
appearance in these cities of stars of the 
Broadway companies, all recreating their 
original roles—Joseph Schildkraut, Eric Port- 
man, Walter Pidgeon, Cyril Ritchard and 
Robert Weede. 

In the audiences of theatres in eighteen 
cities throughout the country, there are priv- 
ileged playgoers who will be seeing these 
productions in the best seats—assigned to 
them on a permanent basis for the entire 
season. They have paid less than box-office 
prices for their tickets. They received them 
in the mail at home in advance of the public 
sale. They did not have to stand in line at 
busy box offices. These special privileges 
belong to members of the Theatre Guild- 
American Theatre Society, the only organ- 
ization in America which brings leading pro- 
ductions of the legitimate theatre to the rest 
of the country on a systematic basis. 

The Theatre Guild-American Theatre So- 
ciety was organized twenty-five years ago. 


by Warren Care 


Mz. Caro is executive director of the 
Theatre Guild-American Theatre Society. 
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Lydia Steitz, representing Louisville; Robert Weede of The 
Most Happy Fella, Joseph Schildkraut of The Diary of Anne 
Frank, and Mary Lou Nesbit, TG-ATS subscription secretary 
in Denver, discussed the new season for the road during the 
two-day series of conferences in New York. 
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Road audiences are scheduled to have an infrequent oppor- 
tunity this season—that of seeing Walter Pidgeon on a legit- 
imate stage. His play is to be The Happiest Millionaire, in 
which he returned to Broadway last fall as the ruggedly 
individualistic Anthony J. Drexel Biddle. 


RIGHT 


Julie Harris, who toured in The Lark last season under the 
Theatre Guild-American Theatre Society subscription pro- 
gram, is shown with Lillian Hicks, subscription secretary in 


Detroit. At the gathering, plans were put forth for expanding 
the network and enlarging its functions. 
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Actually the idea of subscription in this country 
began much earlier than that. It goes back to the 
day when Lawrence Langner observed, by visiting 
Berlin’s Volksbihne, that people were happy to pay 
in advance for a season of plays. When he founded 
the Theatre Guild in 1919, Langner adopted this idea 
of the audience being a “partner” in the productions, 
and 135 members paid $5 for a “series” of two Guild 
plays that season. The subscription idea caught fire 
in New York, and the Guild later introduced it in 
a few Eastern cities, where Langner’s personal ap- 
peal to theatre lovers was received with enthusiasm. 

Then, in 1932, a subscription became firmly estab- 
lished on a nationwide basis with the formation of 
the American Theatre Society. Through the years 
our subscribers have enjoyed such attractions as 
Reunion in Vienna, starring Alfred Lunt and Lynn 
Fontanne; Eugene O’Neill’s Mourning Becomes Elec- 
tra and Ah, Wilderness!; Men in White, Porgy and 
Bess, Winterset, The Little Foxes, Oklahoma!, Car- 
ousel, The Philadelphia Story, A Streetcar Named 
Desire, Death of a Salesman, Mister Roberts, South 
Pacific, Guys and Dolls, Bad Seed—Shakespeare, 
Shaw, Ibsen, Chekhov, and on and on—an impressive 
and gratifying list. 

The subscription system today is administered by 
the Theatre Guild-American Theatre Society under 
the auspices of the Council of the Living Theatre, an 
organization comprising all the leading New York 
producers. Our membership has grown to more than 
a hundred thousand, and during the past year we 
have added two new cities, Louisville and Denver, 
to the network. 





In this, a most exciting season, we celebrate our 
silver anniversary. To get our second quarter cen- 
tury of service to the theatre off to a flying start, we 
recently assembled our TG-ATS staff from all over 
the country for two days of conferences in New York. 
We climaxed these meetings with a celebration 
luncheon at the Sheraton-Astor Hotel. Joining to 
pay tribute were leading producers, managers and 
stars: Walter Pidgeon, Nancy Kelly, Eric Portman, 
Joseph Schildkraut, Julie Harris, Robert Weede, 
Cyril Ritchard, and many more who have toured 
before and will tour again — under subscription 
auspices. 

The late Robert E. Sherwood said: “I know of no 
better way to stimulate the theatre’s growth and 
to bring greater rewards to your theatregoing than 
by the custom of regular, systematic, prepaid play- 
going. This is not only the American way, but the 
universal way of cultured peoples.” 

To enjoy a fine season in the theatre, to see these 
plays with the special privileges of subscription, and 
to really participate in the theatrical excitement in 
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The Diary of Anne Frank, winner of the Pulitzer Prize and 
the New York Drama Critics Circle Award for 1955-56, is one 
of the subscription road offerings-ef the new season. Joseph 
Schildkraut, recreating his New York role, is shown with 
Maria Palmer (left) and Abigail Kellogg. 


your city, all you have to do is to contact the sub- 
scription secretary of the Theatre Guild-American 
Theatre Society in the city closest to you. These 
subscription secretaries are: 

BALTIMORE: Mrs. E. Bolek, 314 West Fayette 
St., Lexington 9-3064 
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Eric Portman, who won high praise for his performance in 
Separate Tables both in London and New York, will head the 
company of the Terence Rattigan double bill when it trans- 
fers its activities to the road this fall. The present subscrip- 
tion network reaches from coast to coast. 


BOSTON: Rebekah Hobbs, Colonial Building, 100 
Boylston St., Hancock 6-6612 

CHICAGO: Harriet A. Watt, Erlanger Theatre, 
127 N. Clark St., State 2-2280 

CINCINNATI: Kay Fipp, Shubert Theatre, 
Cherry 1-1230 

CLEVELAND: Laura Tait, Hanna Theatre, 
Cherry 1-2238 

COLUMBUS: Lydia Wilson, Hartman Theatre 
Building, Room 409, Capital 4-6521 

DENVER: Mrs. Mary Lou Nesbit, c/o Barclay 
Book Shop, 112 E. 9th Ave., Alpine 5-0003 

DETROIT: Mrs. Lillian Hicks, Commerce Build- 
ing, Rm. 302, 320 W. Lafayette St., Woodward 1-9178 

LOS ANGELES: Emma Aplin, Baltimore Theatre, 
520 W. 5th St., Madison 9-3839 

LOUISVILLE: Lydia Steitz, Baldwin Piano Com- 
pany, 309 W. Walnut, Juniper 7-8627 

MILWAUKEE: Myra Peache, Pabst Theatre, 144 
E. Wells St., Broadway 6-3760 

MINNEAPOLIS: Mrs. Stanton Peterson, 85 South 
11th St., Federal 2-1668 

NEW YORK: Addie Williams, 27 W. 53 St., 
Circle 5-8257 

PHILADELPHIA: Lewis D. Cook, 1218 Chestnut 
St., Room 504, Walnut 5-4573 

PITTSBURGH: Margaret Swagler, Nixon The- 
atre, 956 Liberty Ave., Atlantic 1-3641 

ST LOUIS: Madge Coyle, American Theatre, 318 
N. Grand Blvd., Olive 2-7928 

SAN FRANCISCO: Curran Theatre, Geary St., 
Ordway 3-4400 

WASHINGTON: Bess Davis Schreiner, Hotel 
Raleigh, Room 120, District 7-2433 

WILMINGTON: Elizabeth Brown, The Playhouse, 
Du Pont Building, Olympia 6-4401 
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The American Shakespeare Festival Theatre 
opened its third and best season with a well-chosen 
and well-balanced bill, a somber tragedy, Othello, 
and a sunny comedy, The Merchant of Venice. 
(Much Ado About Nothing was scheduled to open 
in August, too late for this report.) Guest stars Kath- 
arine Hepburn and Alfred Drake head the young 
classical repertory company which the festival is 
developing. .As might be expected, the young com- 
pany is not quite up to the tragedy, but is at its 
winning best in the comedy. While Mr. Drake saves 
Othello, Miss Hepburn brings to The Merchant of 
Venice a special glamour without being indispen- 
sable; her absence, in short, would not alter the 
production’s effect. 

It was commendable of the festival’s artistic direc- 
tor, John Houseman, who staged Othello, to cast a 
member of his repertory company, Earle Hyman, in 
the title role. But it is also true that the actor has 
not yet developed the ability to play this demanding 
part in a major production. Since Drake acts him 
and everyone else off the stage, the effect is some- 
thing like that of the Theatre Guild’s 1943 produc- 
tion, directed by Margaret Webster, with José Ferrer 
as Iago and Paul Robeson as Othello—a fine but lop- 
sided presentation in which Tago is so splendidly 
acted that the audience’s sympathy is with him 
rather than with the dull Othello whom he opposes. 

As lago, Drake reveals himself as a fine classical 
actor with a magnetic presence and a bigness of 
performance. Both qualities are essential on the 


Othello—Larry Gates (Brabantio) addresses Earle Hyman, 
who has the title role in the production. At extreme right 
is Alfred Drake (Iago). 
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musical stage which has claimed him recently, and 
they are precisely those qualities required of Shake- 
spearean acting in this country. From the moment of 
the play’s tense opening, when he strides onto the 
stage followed by his vain dupe Roderigo (excel- 
lently played by Richard Easton), Drake is in com- 
plete command of the role, managing adroitly the 
quicksilver changes from cynical casualness with 
Roderigo to the white-hot anger of the soliloquies, 
from the blunt, honest soldier in Othello’s presence 
to the malicious conniver behind his back. Drake’s 
Iago eannot be charged with “motiveless malig- 
nancy,” for he makes quite clear the man’s frustra- 
tion, envy and jealousy. His soliloquy at the end 
of Act I is especially memorable, as he sits at the 
desk where the Duke’s council had been meeting, 





pondering his hatred and improvising his course of 
action as the thoughts come to him. An “honest” 
Iago, Drake never takes advantage of opportunities 
for laughs at the expense of the character, a temp- 
tation his predecessors in this part have not always 
resisted. 


If Drake’s Iago is characterized by an expansive- 
ness that makes believable this larger-than-life vil- 
lain, Hyman’s acting of Othello lacks the stature 
necessary for a Shakespearean hero. He rarely 
brings out the nobility and grandeur of the char- 
acter, which lessens the effect of tragedy consider- 


ably. He is at his best in the scenes in which he can 
rant, but the quiet passages lack music and poetry, 
especially the two key speeches beginning, “Her 
father lov’d me, oft invited me” in Act I, and “Soft 
you; a word or two before you go” at the end. 

Despite these limitations, there is fine playing in 
the climactic third-act scene when Iago ‘ir::t plants 
the seeds of jealousy in Othello’s mind, and the 
action builds until the two kneel and invoke Heaven 
to hear their vows of revenge. The third member of 
the tragic triangle, the cold and beautiful Desdemona 
of Jacqueline Brookes, never quite catches the sym- 
pathy of the audience, and so her death, though 
regrettable, is not pitiful. 

Mr. Houseman’s production is a good one, building 
and sustaining the suspense throughout, ingeniously 
using the raked stage with its various entrances so 
that the action flows quickly from one scene to the 
next without interruption. Most important, perhaps, 
he has given Othello its proper atmosphere, unique 
among Shakespearean tragedies—the atmosphere of 
intimacy, almost that of a domestic tragedy. In main- 
taining a swift pace, the director is aided by the 
unlocalized setting of Rouben Ter-Arutunian. In 
general this is the same setting of gray “Venetian 
blinds” employed last year. They are imaginatively 
used and lighted in such effects as the council cham- 
ber, thrust forward on the raked stage, and in trans- 
forming the locale into an interior scene with a few 
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Staged by John Houseman, scenery and costumes by 
Rouben Ter-Arutunian, production and lighting by 
Jean Rosenthal, music by Virgil Thomson. 


RODERIGO 

IAGO 

BRABANTIO 
OTHELLO 

CASSIO 

GRATIANO 

DUKE OF VENICE 
FIRST SENATOR 
LODOVICO 
DESDEMONA 
MONTANO 
CYPRIOT SERGEANT 
CYPRIOT OFFICER 
CYPRIOT SERVANT 
EMILIA 

HERALD 

BIANCA 


Richard Easton 
Alfred Drake 
Larry Gates 
Earle Hyman 
Richard Waring 
Kendall Clark 
Stanley Bell 
William Cottrell 
John Colicos 


Jacqueline Brookes 


Jack Bittner 
John Frid 
Richard Lupino 
Mitchell Agruss 
Sada Thompson 
Dino Narizzano 
Olive Deering 


SOLDIERS, SENATORS, SERVANTS, CYPRIOTS: David Adnopoz, 
Conrad Bromberg, James Cahill, Harley Clem- 


ents, Tamara Daniel, 


Michele La Bombarda, 


Simm Landres, Michael Lindsay-Hogg, Michael 
Kasdan, Michael Kennedy, William Long, Jr., 
Michael Miller, David Milton, Joseph Myers, Ira 
Rubin, D. J. Sullivan, Gail Warner. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 


Staged by Jack Landau, scenery by Rouben Ter- 
Arutunian, production and lighting by Jean Rosenthal, 
costumes by Motley, music by Virgil Thomson. 
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Richard Easton 
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Jack Bittner 
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Larry Gates 


ATTENDANTS, CITIZENS, DIGNITARIES: David Adnopoz, Con- 
rad Bromberg, James Cahill, Richard Cavett, 
Harley Clements, Tamara Daniel, Michael Kas- 
dan, Simm Landres, Michele La Bombarda, Mi- 
chael Lindsay-Hogg, Susan Lloyd, *’illiam Long, 
Jr., Michael Miller, David Milton,’ -vian Pasza- 
mont, Ira Rubin, D. J. Sullivan, Peter Trytler, 


Gail Warner. 





hangings. The stage is kept clean of all but essential 
properties. With this particular setting, Jean Rosen- 
thal’s lighting is especially important and impressive, 
creating and sustaining a mood in scene after scene. 
Ter-Arutunian’s costumes are pleasant but not espe- 
cially memorable, except for Othello’s suit of black 
laced with gold, which suggests a man caught in the 
center of a huge spider’s web. 

As directed by Jack Landau, The Merchant of 
Venice is a sunlit comedy, briefly clouded over by 
the threat of Shylock, but resolving itself in moon- 
light and mirth. When the curtain rises, a graceful 
Venetian bridge is seen, stretching from one end of 
the stage to the other, with Antonio, Salerio and 
Solanio strolling across it. It is here that Antonio 
pauses while Shylock comments below, “How like 
a fawning publican he looks!” From the streets of 
Venice we are transported to the fairy-tale atmos- 
phere of Belmont, where exotic processions of the 
Princes of Morocco and Arragon cross the bridge 
(now a stairway) to choose from the three caskets, 
as Jean Rosenthal’s lighting and Virgil Thomson’s 
music evoke the magic mood. 

Throughout, this mood is one of music and hope, 
of young love and devotion between friends, of 
mercy tempering justice, an atmosphere in which 
evil exists but is bound to be thwarted. Within this 
framework of comedy, it is proper that Shylock be 
played as a villain, rather than as a sentimental, self- 
pitying hero. This Shylock of Morris Carnovsky is 
a full-length, subtly executed, excellent portrait. 
With a slight Yiddish inflection and a wealth (but 
never an excess) of gestures, the Shylock of this 
production is a man of authority and business when 
we first meet him in his gabardine tunic of gray and 
yellow. His evil and hatred grow out of the personal 
affronts to which he is subjected and under which he 
smarts. His “Hath not a Jew eyes?” is delivered in 
a vengeful tone, not a pitying one, and at the final 
insult from the Venetians who steal his daughter and 
his ducats, he becomes a beast turned desperate. 
When Tubal interrupts with the news of Antonio’s 
losses, Shylock seizes on the collection of the pound 
of flesh as revenge for his own recent injuries and all 
his former ones. Maddened by grief, he spreads his 
fingers wide, raises his hands above his head, and 
dances in jubilation around Tubal. His self-love and 
his blindness to human values deserve his final treat- 
ment and ejection from the court and from the play. 

Dominating the scenes at Belmont is a sprightly, 
graceful and thoroughly winning Katharine Hep- 
burn, handsome in a series of stunning gowns by 
Motley. Her Portia is not so much Shakespeare’s as 
her own familiar brand of heroine, from Alice Adams 
to Summertime: tremulous, shy, touching in her 
awkwardness and comic in her eagerness in the 
presence of the man she loves. She brings to the 
role a good sense of comedy. Miss Hepburn handles 
the prose and comic lines well, but her flat, nasal 


tones fail to do justice to the lyric passages, such as 
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The Merchant of Venice—(from left) Morris Carnovsky, 
Katharine Hepburn, Richard Waring, Donald Harron, Lois 
Nettleton and John Colicos. 


the “quality of mercy” speech. She is fortunate in 
having as her vis-a-vis the Bassanio of Donald Har- 
ron, whose steadfast ardor is a good foil for her taut 
heroine. Of their memorable scenes together, their 
adroit and comic debate over the ring stands out 
especially. The young Venetians are well depicted, 
including Richard Lupino’s lyrical Lorenzo, Kendall 
Clark’s stalwart Solanio, and the Gratiano of John 
Colicos, who, with fine voice, movement and pres- 
ence, makes of the role a minor-league Mercutio, full 
of gusto and humor. Richard Easton’s oafish Lance- 
lot Gobbo and Stanley Bell’s foppish Arragon are 
valuable comic assets. 

For this production, designer Ter-Arutunian adds 
to the Venetian blinds not only the bridge mentioned 
above, but a number of devices which localize his 
basic, unlocalized setting. Traced in metal, Shylock’s 
house or Portia’s chamber comes sliding down the 
raked stage; strips of ribbon fall from above for 
Belmont, while the blinds at the rear of the stage 
lift, and through an archway gleams a blue and silver 
backdrop. Although this machinery all moves rapidly 
and smoothly, it is sometimes distracting. 

After the villain has been thwarted in the court- 
room and thrust from the play, the short final scene 
restores the mood of magic, and the work closes on 
this note, as the three couples stroll about the stage 
reciting between them the beautiful lyric lines 
(transposed from the beginning of the act), “In such 
a night as this... .” —Alice Griffin 
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THE 
STRATFORD 
STORY 


In an adventuresome new theatre beside Ontario’s 
Avon, the Shakespearean Festival of Stratford, Can- 
ada, is offering adventuresome new interpretations 
of Hamlet and Twelfth Night. The production of 
Twelfth Night staged by Tyrone Guthrie, is more 
successful in its innovations than is Hamlet, which 
was directed by Michael Langham. 

This Hamlet has much to recommend it. It has 
talented young Christopher Plummer in the title 
role, surrounded by a company of skilled perform- 
ers; it has pace and excitement as it unfolds in wild 
and whirling fashion on the Elizabethan-inspired 


CANADIAN 
VERSION 


“Ye 


*® 
stage, designed by Tanya Moiseiwitsch and carried 
over from the earlier tent theatre; and it has Des- 
mond Heeley’s colorful costumes after Diirer. There 
are stunning visual impressions—the first court scene 
with the “peacock” King and his Queen in orange 
and yellow, the council in purple, contrasting with 
Hamlet’s inky cloak; the ghost in cerements, white- 
faced and red-eyed as it tries to speak to Hamlet and 
can only emit at first a hollow, deathlike rattle: the 


Twelfth Night—Siobhan McKenna (left) as Viola, and Frances 
Hyland, who plays Olivia. 
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HAMLET 


Directed by Michael Langham, designed by Desmond 
Heeley, music composed by Louis Applebaum. 


THE CAST 
FRANCISCO Eric Christmas 
BERNARDO Bruno Gerussi 
MARCELLUS Mervyn Blake 
HORATIO Lloyd Bochner 
GHOST OF HAMLET’S FATHER Max Helpmann 
HAMLET Christopher Plummer 
CLAUDIUS Douglas Campbell 
GERTRUDE Joy Lafleur 
AMBASSADORS Alan Nunn, George McCowan 
POLONIUS William Hutt 
LAERTES John Horton 
OPHELIA Frances Hyland 
REYNALDO Tony van Bridge 
ROSENCRANTZ Neil Vipond 
GUILDENSTERN Ted Follows 
FIRST PLAYER Douglas Rain 
PLAYER KING Powys Thomas 
PLAYER QUEEN Araby Lockhart 
CLOWN Eric Christmas 
FORTINBRAS John Gardiner 
FORTINBRAS’ CAPTAIN Jeremy Wilkin 
PIRATES George McCowan, Bruno Gerussi 
GRAVEDIGGER Tony van Bridge 
CARPENTER Powys Thomas 
PRIEST Alan Nunn 
OSRIC Roland Hewgill 
LORDS, LADIES, ATTENDANTS, SOLDIERS, MUSICIANS: 
Marcia Morris, Ann Morrish, Gladys Richards, 
Bill Cole, Gordon Dandeno, Jean Doyon, J. A. 
Euringer, Julian Flett, John Gardiner, Peter Hale, 
Michael Kane, George McCowan, Alan Nunn, 
Ralph Nuttal, Edward Oscapella, John Ruta, 
Kenneth Shorey, David Sniderman, Claude Thi- 
bault, Jeremy Wilkin, Matt Zimmerman. 


TWELFTH NIGHT 


Directed by Tyrone Guthrie, designed by Tanya 
Moiseiwitsch, music composed by John Cook. 


THE CAST 
ORSINO Lloyd Bochner 
GENTLEMEN, ATTENDANT ON ORSINO: John Gardiner, 
Jeremy Wilkin, John Horton 
VIOLA Siobhan McKenna 
SEA CAPTAIN Max Helpmann 
SAILORS John Ruta, Claude Thibault 
SIR TOBY BELCH Douglas Campbell 
FESTE Bruno Gerussi 
MARIA Amelia Hall 
SIR ANDREW AGUECHEEK Christopher Plummer 
OLIVIA Frances Hyland 
LADIES, ATTENDANT ON OLIVIA: Araby Lockhart, 
Marcia Morris, Ann Morrish 
MALVOLIO Douglas Rain 
ANTONIO Tony van Bridge 
SEBASTIAN Ted Follows 
FABIAN Bill Cole 
OFFICER OF THE WATCH Mervyn Blake 
WATCHMEN Peter Hale, J. A. Euringer 
PRIEST George McCowan 
musicians: Audrey Conroy, Edward Oscapella, Gordon 
Scott, Campbell Trowsdale. 


mad Ophelia pathetically plucking flowers from an 
imaginary bouquet; the fast-moving swordplay in 
the final scene. 

But the glory of this work is not the plot which 
Shakespeare found ready-made and tailored to his 
needs—it is the character of Hamlet, and here the 
Canadian production is disappointing. If Laurence 
Olivier’s production of Hamlet was “the story of a 
man who could not make up his mind,” Michael 
Langham’s production seems to be the story of a 
man who could not make up his mind how to inter- 
pret the part, at least in the first half of the play. 
In a virtuoso performance by Plummer, this Hamlet 
in the earlier scenes is in turn grief-blinded and 
weak, then dry-eyed and resolute, unmanly then 
virile; he actually loses his mind, then sanely cau- 
tions Horatio and Marcellus that he is going to play 
mad. By the second half of the performance (there 
is an intermission before the play scene) the char- 
acter emerges as stalwart and noble though per- 
turbed, and follows a clear line to the end. Possibly 
it was intended that once Hamlet has proved that 
the ghost was telling the truth, through the device 
of the play within the play, his course of action and 
his character become definite. But this is not clear 
in the performance. 

Mr. Langham has not helped the development of 
the central character by rearranging the scenes to 
suit his staging of the narrative. Thus, in order to 
keep the play-within-the-play scenes close together, 
“To be, or not to be” is moved up, out of context and 
unmotivated, delivered as a tearful wail rather than 
as the breathless moment before the play by which 
Hamlet is to prove his uncle’s guilt. Plummer is 
especially effective in the cynically humorous scenes. 
His movement is excellent, whether he is writhing 
in agony at the ghost’s words or cavorting in an 
“antic disposition.” But his soliloquies, while full 
of vocal effects, lack poetry. This lack characterizes 
the production in general, which is one of restless 
activity. On the Elizabethan-influenced stage, the 
scenes flow rapidly, one into the next, and the three- 
and-a-half-hour performance (there are a few cuts) 
is consistently interesting. 

Douglas Campbell is an incisive, cynical Claudius, 
a keen-minded adversary worthy of the hero, one 
who surrounds himself and Hamlet with armed 
guards moments after the play opens, so that it is 
visually clear why Hamlet cannot act immediately 
to achieve his revenge. Frances Hyland’s Ophelia, 
spirited and childlike in the early scenes and pathe- 
tically broken in the later ones, makes an “impos- 
sible” role not only convincing but heart-rending; 
and William Hutt, as Polonius, achieves just the 
right balance between dotage and wisdom to make 
the part sympathetic as well as comic. Other impres- 
sively portrayed characters are the earthy Grave- 
digger of Tony van Bridge; the quiet, dispassionate 
Horatio of Lloyd Bochner, who gives a fine lyric 
surge to “Good night, sweet prince”; the hot- 
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tempered Laertes of John Horton; and the First 
Player of Douglas Rain. 

If Hamlet is in constant motion, part of the en- 
chantment of the excellent and highly imaginative 
Twelfth Night is due to the moments of stillness 
when music tinged with sadness pervades the atmos- 
phere. This production by Tyrone Guthrie happily 
combines the wild physical farce of the drinking, 
letter and dueling scenes with the melancholy of a 
world in which “Youth’s a stuff will not endure,” in 
which Viola’s love for Orsino may never be ful- 
filled, and in which the fool Feste is now an old man 
who has run out of jokes, and who goes about trying 
to sew together a broken world with an imaginary 
cord. The laughter of the hilarious scene of Mal- 
volio’s letter-reading—in which Sir Toby, Sir An- 
drew and Fabian dart between the pillars of the 
inner stage to keep out of view—is dispelled by the 
savage cries of Malvolio, shut up in a dark hole 
as a lunatic. 

The actors give a striking ensemble performance 
in the best style developed by this group, full of 
spirit and harmonious team play. As played by 
Siobhan McKenna, Viola is a lively lass with a clear- 
eyed awareness that her love for Orsino may be 
hopeless. Yet she is always full of hope and intensely 
human in her silent and envious appraisal of the 
beautiful Olivia, whom Orsino loves; she quakes and 
covers her heart as she tries to draw her sword for 
the duel with Aguecheek; stands full of silent won- 
der and joy when her beloved brother is found; and 
mixes rapture and shyness when Orsino discovers 
she is a woman. 
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Perfectly complementing each other are Douglas 
Campbell’s Sir Toby Belch, a hearty rogue, lover of 
life and ale; and the dim-witted Aguecheek of Chris- 
topher Plummer. Alternating with his Hamlet, 
Plummer’s Aguecheek demonstrates that the actor 
has talent in comedy as well as in tragedy. Amelia 
Hall’s coarse, bustling Maria; Bruno Gerussi’s griz- 
zled, greedy Feste; Lloyd Bochner’s pining Orsino, 
Frances Hyland’s self-appreciative Olivia, and Ted 
Follows’ stalwart Sebastian all contribute markedly 
to the enchantment and disenchantment of Illyria. 

Mr. Guthrie never fails to surprise and delight 
with some interpretation that is both original and 
entirely right for the play. Here this is evident in 
the characters Feste and Malvolio. The latter is 
admirably played by Douglas Rain as a pompous, 
intoning Puritan who is still sympathetic, whose am- 
bition is as understandable as it is deserving of 
exposure. When he appears on the scene after being 
imprisoned as a madman, the other characters hang 
their heads in shame at the way he has been treated. 

Tanya Moiseiwitsch’s costumes after Frans Hals— 
russets and browns in the earlier scenes, eventually 
lightening to yellows and pinks—are not only dra- 
matically striking but also demonstrate the good 
sense of putting a girl-disguised-as-boy plot into 
loose-fitting, long-hair Cavalier creations rather than 
Elizabethan doublet and hose. And for once Sebas- 
tian and Viola really do look like twins. 


— Alice Griffin 


Hamlet—Christopher Plummer (left) in the title role, and 
William Hutt as Polonius. 
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SHOPPING - AND SHOWS 


Need a sponsor for your theatre? It may be well to consider Kenneth E. Schwartz’s success- 
ful plan, which is bringing Northland Playhouse, sponsored by the Kroger grocery chain and 
situated in the center of Detroit’s sprawling 186-acre Northland (Shopping) Center, through its 
second season. This is a summer-theatre operation, but the plan is not necessarily limited by 
seasonal factors. 


Mr. Schwartz came to Detroit from Saginaw, Michigan, where he had directed the Great 
Lakes Drama Festival summer series during two successful years. He was looking for big- 
ger audiences and a place to carry out a plan that was just emergent from the dream stage. The 
immense drawing power of the spectacular new suburban shopping centers had become apparent. 
The Northland center with its 115 stores was attracting thousands daily. What especially gaught 
Schwartz’s attention was the nature of the shoppers—mainly youthful family groups who are 
most apt to feel a need for the sort of “live theatre” that he had in mind. “First things first,” was 
his approach. “I felt that if I could guarantee an audience, there would be no special problem 
about the other aspects of this plan to build a theatre in a shopping center,” he explained. “I felt, 
too, that it is the large new chains of stores which are in the vanguard in the modern approach to 
sales technique. Why not apply the same system to theatre?” 


The producer decided to broach his idea by contacting the Kroger chain. “To my surprise, 
the promotion department was interested right away; at least they didn’t brush me off as another 
of those wide-eyed dreamers,” Schwartz recalled. “The upshot was an agreement whereby the 
company provided its customers with the chance to buy tickets to a series of weekly shows at a 
25 per cent discount, in connection with grocery purchases.” The agreement further guaranteed 
an audience by underwriting ticket sales in proportion to the success of the presentations; it was 
a case of “the bigger the box-office success, the smaller was Kroger’s liability.” In other words, 
the company agreed to pay the difference between play production costs and box-office receipts, 
up to a maximum of $2,000 in any single week. It has not been revealed how often the company 
has had to pay this maximum, or if it has ever had to do so; but it is certainly significant that the 
arrangement has survived more than the initial (1956) test season. 


First, though, it was necessary to raise funds in order to get a physical plant—a tent theatre 
capable of mounting arena productions—in readiness for operation. After all, Schwartz couldn’t 
expect Kroger to establish him in business from the ground up. And so he began contacting pros- 
pective backers by telephone, and when things looked good, calling on them for face-to-face dis- 
cussions. The result was that some fifty prominent Detroit citizens backed their faith in the 
future of summer theatre by supplying the capital. For its share, the shopping center spent 
thousands in bringing in water lines and electric power to the theatre site. There were no less 
than eight meetings between Schwartz and the Northland people over a period of a year and a 
half before the plan was finally approved. Kroger contributed much to the success of the ven- 
ture, but it also had something to gain—the distribution of cut-rate tickets to Kroger customers, 
who thereby had a definite incentive to make purchases, in order to qualify for the special ticket 
prices; the use of the tent for conducting a cooking school; the appearance of star actors at store 
openings or s:ecial store events; full-page advertisements in the (continued on page 90) 


1—Reading clockwise: With her groceries, this shopper at Kroger’s gets a discount coupon entitling her to 
Playhouse tickets. Under its arrangement with the theatre, Kroger has guaranteed the difference between Play- 
house production costs and box-office receipts, up to $2,000 in a single week. 2—Each Wednesday evening 
Northland Playhouse audiences are invited to “meet the stars” and share an offering of refreshments. Here 
Margaret O’Brien is pictured, surrounded by autograph seekers, during one of these sessions last summer, while 
she was appearing in Gigi. 3—The Northland Playhouse’s founder-producer, Kenneth E. Schwartz (left), with 
director Lloyd Richards. Unlike most summer tent theatres, this one stresses straight plays. Among offerings of 
the 1957 season were Rain, The Matchmaker, Petticoat Fever and Anniversary Waltz. 4—An aerial view of 
Detroit’s Northland Center, on the spacious grounds of which is located the Northland Playhouse. Characteristic 
of the huge shopping centers located in suburban areas, this one contains 115 stores and has parking space for 
eight thousand automobiles. 5—A scene from Strictly Dishonorable with Cesar Romero, which was given by 
Northland last summer. The 1957 season opened June 25 and was scheduled to close September 1. Performances 
are given Tuesday through Sunday, and there is a “twilight matinée” each Saturday at siz. 
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by Alice Griffin 


Just ten years ago next month, an unemployed 
actor produced a play, rejected by other manage- 
ments as “noncommercial.” This venture launched 
a notable producing career, one that brought to the 
American theatre twenty-two more outstanding of- 
ferings in the decade that followed. Unusual in 
quality as well as in quantity, the plays were of 
high merit; and surprisingly enough to the cynics 
who insist “the public wants only light comedy,” all 
but two were applauded by the public and critics 
alike. That first production in October, 1947 was 


This photograph of Robert Whitehead was made in 1955 when 
he was in Paris preparing the “Salute to France” production 
of Thornton Wilder’s The Skin of Our Teeth. This same pro- 
duction later was seen on Broadway and by a TV audience. 


Robert Whitehead (right) and director Harold Clurman were 
frequently in conference during the past season. Clurman 
staged two of the major Producers’ Theatre offerings for 


Whitehead: The Waltz of the Toreadors and Orpheus Des- 
cending. 
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Medea in the Robinson Jeffers version, starring 
Judith Anderson, and the producer was thirty-one- 
year-old Robert Whitehead, whose name has since 
become synonymous with artistic theatre, and who 
has proved consistently that good plays are not nec- 
essarily “death at the box office.” 


Criticism of the taste of the commercial theatre is 
as old in this country as the theatre itself; yet today 
it is leveled with a difference. The idealists always 
begin their denunciations of the Broadway scene 
with the qualification, “Except for Robert White- 
head ...” Yet Whitehead himself combines idealism, 
taste and vision with a healthy realisra and a strong 
business sense. 

A simple philosophy underlies his choice of the 
many fine plays he has brought to Broadway (with 
various management combinations) since Medea, 
including The Member of the Wedding (1950), De- 
sire Under the Elms (revival, 1952), Mrs. McThing 
(1952), The Time of the Cuckoo (1952), The Confi- 
dential Clerk (1954), The Flowering Peach (1954), 
Bus Stop (1955), The Skin of Our Teeth (revival, 
1955), Tamburlaine the Great (1956) and last sea- 
son’s bumper crop of Separate Tables, The Waltz of 
the Toreadors, Orpheus Descending and A Hole in 
the Head. During 1956-57 he also was coproducer 
of Major Barbara and The Sleeping Prince. White- 
head believes in the audience. When he was trying 
to raise money to produce Medea, he sent the script 
to one potential investor, a prominent businessman. 
The man returned the script with this comment: 
“I think it’s beautiful—but I don’t think you'll find 
an audience for it!” And Whitehead reflected, “What 
made him think he was more sensitive than others 
in the audience?” The producer insists that although 
we do not have a long tradition of theatre in this 
country, our audiences are not necessarily insensi- 
tive. “If we consider our audiences insensitive, we 
we will produce insensitive plays.” 


These audiences, he believes, respond to the play’s 
“inner life,” not to a “commercial gimmick” which 
so many producers seek. But the play which is 
different or experimental or offbeat is not necessarily 
a good play merely because of these qualities, he 
cautions. A good play must pass this test: “At some 
point it must reach out and touch some living thing 
within the audience; it must evoke an emotional 
response. The play must therefore be within the 
reference of the audience’s emotional life; great plays 
evoke this response everywhere in the world, while 
lesser works are more limited in scope. A good play 
might turn out to be unsuccessful on Broadway, not 
because it isn’t commercial or because our audiences 
aren’t sufficiently cultured, but because that play 
does not possess an inner life to which the inner life 
of audiences here can respond.” Audiences today, 
he feels, “are gradually demanding more of a play 
than they ever did before in America. With so many 
mediums of entertainment, (continued on page 91) 
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Though not as successful as other Tennessee Williams plays, 
Orpheus Descending is greatly admired by producer White- 
head. The Broadway company included this trio (left to 
right)—Maureen Stapleton, Cliff Robertson, Crahan Denton. 
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Gordon Craig with Claude Marks 
(author of the accompanying 
report) and the writer’s son David. 
The photograph was made in 

Vence, Alpes-Maritimes, France, by 
Mr. Marks’s wife; and during 

this same visit, the author made 

a series of pen sketches of Craig. 


Shortly before the war, when I was in Paris studying painting and stage design, the writer 
Léon Kochnitzky suggested that we visit Gordon Craig, for whose work I had expressed great 
admiration. He felt that our best plan would be to meet Craig in one of his favorite Left Bank 
restaurants, and we went hopefully from one to another. But, elusive and unpredictable, Craig 
had either just left or was expected to arrive shortly. After an evening of frustration we aban- 
doned the search, and since I was leaving Paris, there was no possibility of resuming it at that 
time. 

Fifteen years later, in London, my interest in the Grand Old Man of the theatre was re- 
kindled by a series of superb broadcasts recorded by the British Broadcasting Corporation in 
France, where Craig has lived for the past twenty-nine years. His firm, triumphant delivery, 
and the excitement of what he had to say about Irving, his mother (Ellen Terry) and the the- 
atre in general made it abundantly clear that this was not a “voice from the dead” addressing 
us, but that he was still very much alive. 

Last summer I was on a painting trip in Provence, and, knowing that Craig has been liv- 
ing for some years in Vence, in the hills near Nice, I wrote to him from Aix, to ask if I might 
call on him. Not knowing his exact address, I wrote on the envelope, “Monsieur Gordon Craig, 
Vence,” feeling sure that it would reach him. Before his answer had time to arrive, however, 
I had left on a motor tour with my wife and son, and two friends from London. Since the tour 
was to include Grasse and the region near Nice, there was a good chance of meeting this mas- 
ter, then eighty-four, to whom a speaker at an avant-garde festival in Marseilles had recently 
referred as “the visionary and prophet of the modern theatre.” 

In Vence it turned out that although everyone knew Monsieur Craig, no one seemed to know 
his address. Some said he lived just outside Vence, others believed he had moved from Vence 
to the little village of Tourettes-sur-Loup, where there were beaucoup d’artistes. At Tourettes 
people were positive that he lived in Vence, but could often be seen in Tourettes. Post-office 
inquiries proving fruitless, we motored on to Grasse. But some instinct prompted me in mid- 
afternoon to leave family and friends in Grasse and return by bus to Vence. Since the bus 
stopped for a few minutes in Tourettes, I eagerly and vainly scanned the little square to the 
right. Looking to the left I suddenly saw seated alone at a table in the terrasse of a deserted 
café a white-clad, white-haired old man with a lofty, wrinkled forehead, thoroughly absorbed 
in a game of solitaire. This could only be Gordon Craig. The bus was about to leave, but 
I tore through the aisle, to the astonishment of the other passengers, and alighted just in time, 
realizing that I need seek no further. 


“Excuse me, you are Mr. Craig?” I asked. He replied that indeed he was, and invited me 
to sit at his table. 


4 


as, 


Claude Marks 





“You'll have to speak up. I don’t hear very well,” 
he added—and it did take some time to explain who 
I was, and why I was so eager to meet him. As soon 
as I mentioned Léon Kochnitzky, his face lit up, he 
remembered my letter and said that he had written 
me. I was now able to notice various details of his 
appearance and attire; the horn-rimmed spectacles 
perched high on his forehead, the strange white linen 
garment, doubtless of Craigian design, buttoned 
down the front, with upstanding collar, a cross be- 
tween a shepherd’s smock, a gardner’s overall and 
a surgeon’s operating coat. Folded over the left 
shoulder was a light-gray woolen material which he 
drapes around himself like an Arab burnoose in the 
cool of the evening. Contrasting with all this white- 
ness and pale grayness was the thin black cord of 
the hearing aid. On the chair beside him was his 
wide-brimmed straw hat, which, he later told me, 
came from the Italian quarter in Nice. Later, when 
I saw him walking across the square, and pausing to 
chat with various acquaintances, this tall, slightly 
stooped figure with the wide-brimmed hat, the long 
white hair, the coat reaching to his calves and the 
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grand gray drapery created a unique and unforget- 
table image. 

When alone, or in moments of repose or fatigue, 
his age becomes apparent. But when he is in com- 
pany, his features are mobile and animated, his voice 
and gestures emphatic. His occasional dogmatic out- 
bursts are offset by an enthusiasm, an intellectual 
curiosity and a rather malicious sense of humor that 
convey a feeling of youthful vigor. The pale trans- 
parent skin, the blue-gray eyes with their heavy lids, 
the aquiline nose reminiscent of Sir John Gielgud 
(his cousin) , the thin-lipped, almost Voltarian mouth 
suggest now a venerable patriarch, now a sprightly 
old lady, now a petulant and mischievous schoolboy. 
A man of many moods, and contradictory impulses, 
but always colorful, always on the grand scale, 
always intensely alive. 


He asked me various questions about my work, 
and expressed a desire to see some designs, giving 
me the name and telephone number of his pension 
in Vence. I was to come for coffee at two o’clock the 
next day. “I won’t ask you to lunch,” he added, “the 
food is so abominable.” 


Owing to his deafness, conversation was still diffi- 
cult. “Don’t spit at me!” he exclaimed at one point, 
but I later discovered that when I sat next to him 
instead of opposite him, we could converse far more 
easily. We were soon joined by an old friend of his, 
a pleasant, middle-aged Englishman who is a mem- 
ber of the art colony of Tourettes and a sculptor in 
plaster. His quiet, ironic banter provided an effective 
foil for the Craigian flamboyance. After introducing 
me, Craig remarked, pointing to his friend, “He 
knows how to pitch his voice right; you see,” he 
added with a wink, “he was trained as a clown!” 
This led to a dissertation on a subject which fasci- 
nates Craig, and on which he is doing abundant 
research—nineteenth-century English farces, which 
were often presented on bills with more serious 
works, but following them, not as curtain raisers. 
Besides being very funny in themselves, they pro- 
vided an excellent discipline in timing and mobility. 
The early Victorian farce Box and Coz had affinities 
with this genre, which lasted throughout the nine- 
teenth century. When a young member of Irving’s 
company, Craig himself appeared in several of these 
pieces. It was fascinating to realize that however 
revolutionary Craig’s ideas of staging may be, his 
own roots are very much in the late Victorian the- 
atre; he has, in fact, some of the characteristics of 
the old-time actor-manager. 


His friend had brought along an edition of Treas- 
ure Island illustrated by Edmund Dulac. Craig 
looked through it and remarked, “I used to know 
him—nice fellow. I liked a lot of his things—don’t 
think so much of these, though.” While he was 
examining the pictures, I made several sketches of 
him, using a new type of drawing pen made in Ger- 
many. He kept one of the sketches. He also inquired 
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about the pen, and tried it himself. He is, in fact, 
eager to know of every new invention. He said 
that in the old days he used to make many quick 
sketches in the London music halls. One feels 
that although he has pursued his own particular 
vision of the theatre, every form of spectacle in- 
terests him keenly. 

He asked me what I thought of marionettes. 
I knew how prominently masks and marionettes 
figure in the Craigian desire for a more hieratic, 
symbolic, less realistic type of theatre. His con- 
ception of the actor as Ubermarionette was still 
being discussed in Paris, and later I learned that 
he has been working on a marionette play con- 
sisting of 365 scenes, entitled Drama for Fools. 
While I enjoy puppets occasionally, I do not 
share his boundless enthusiasm for them, and I 
said, “Well, I’ve done some designs for mari- 
onettes.” He replied testily, ‘‘That’s not what I 
mean. That’s the trouble with so many of you 
younger fellows nowadays. A little bit of this, a 
little bit of that. You’ve got to have one idea 
and go right after it.” He then went on to dis- 
cuss the life-sized marionettes of Java. When I 
said that, to my knowledge, the Javanese plays 
were based on traditional legends and symbols 
that the public understood, he really exploded. 
Banging on the table with the flat of his right 
hand, he thundered, with what Duse long ago 
described as his furor Britannicus, “I don’t give 
a damn what the public understands!” 


Hastily changing the subject, I asked him what 
contemporary directors he believes have been 
most influenced by his ideas. He singled out 
London’s Peter Brook, who had recently made 
him the subject of a television interview, and 
had written an article on Craig in the Sunday 
Times. In addition to designing the sets for 
many of his own productions, Brook often com- 
poses the music and works out the lighting— 
does everything in fact but write the script; and 
this begins to approach Craig’s ideas of a syn- 
thesis achieved in a dramatic spectacle by the 
creative power of one mind. In a sense Bertolt 
Brecht achieved this over-all unity, though with 
quite other means, and for totally different ends. 
It appears that Brecht had read all of Craig’s 
writings, even though the Brechtian ideology was 
far removed from Craig’s romantic symbolism. 
“Peter Brook wrote to me recently,” said Craig, 
“asking me just how I imagined the island in 
The Tempest. And do you know, I couldn’t think 
of an answer. What sort of an island is it?” 
This is one of the many problems he has on 
hand for his mornings of work in his little pen- 
sion room. When I mentioned Tyrone Guthrie, 
he remarked, “Well, he’s never made any at- 
tempt to get in touch with me,” rather in the 
tone Louis XIV, may have used when, at the 
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mention of an absentee courtier, the king would 
say, “That is a man I never see.” 

Craig was delighted that the Queen had made 
him a C.H. (Companion of Honor) earlier in 
the year, and felt that this may have had some- 
thing to do with two articles on him appearing 
on the same day in the Sunday Times and the 
Observer, the first by Peter Brook, the second 
by the drama critic Kenneth Tynan. ‘People 
will think it’s a conspiracy!”’ he chuckled. While 
justly regretting the meagerness of his income 
(inherited from his mother, Ellen Terry) which 
prohibits the hiring of a secretary, and while re- 
senting the fact that he has never had a real 
theatre of his own in which to realize his ideas, 
he does not, I feel, find his present role of 
“prophet-king in exile” altogether distasteful. At 
one point Craig wandered off across the square 
to find the elusive waiter. (“That waiter should 
really seek some other form of employment,” he 
muttered angrily.) During his absence I asked 
his friend what it would have been like if Craig 
had been given the theatre of his dreams. “Shall 
I tell you?” he replied. “He would have been 
hell!” 

At six-fifteen it was time to catch the evening 
bus back to Vence. The young conductor was 
standing in the doorway of the bus, chatting 
with the driver, and Craig, exclaimed irritably 
in English (he has never bothered to learn even 
passable French after years of residence): 
“Either get inside or get off, but don’t just stand 
there blocking the entrance!”” We made our way 
to our seats and the sculptor friend waved good- 
by. When the conductor came round to collect 
the fare, Craig remarked to me, rather in the 
manner of a belligerent English tourist of 1860: 
“You had better count your change—they’re a 
bunch of robbers!” He suggested that I bring 
my wife and “little boy” for coffee the next day 
—he has always been fond of children. He got 
off at his pension and waved gaily as the bus 
drove back into the center of Vence. I was de- 
lighted but somewhat exhausted by this first 
meeting. 

That same evening after dinner, we happened 
to visit an outdoor café in the main square of 
Vence, and there in a corner, draped and be- 
spectacled, sat Craig, accompanied by a friend. 
He seemed in excellent spirits and was talking 
excitedly, brandishing a scroll of paper. I paused 
very briefly to introduce my wife and son; he 
was charming, and on seeing the latter, a tall 
twelve-year-old, he exclaimed: “Why, he isn’t a 
little boy at all, he’s a big boy,” poking David 
so vigorously in the stomach with the scroll 
that the boy nearly fell over backwards. 

The following afternoon, after selecting my 
designs carefully and somewhat apprehensively, 
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I set out with my wife and son for 
Craig’s pension. We found him sit- 
ting in the garden. He was in his 
most charming, gracious mood, and, 
in his outlandish French, he ordered 
coffee for three and Coca-Cola for 
the boy. He asked David whether he 
too would take up the theatre. David 
replied that while he loved the the- 
atre, he preferred sailing. “Ah, that’s 
fine,” said Craig, “perhaps you can 
do both! The Duke of Edinburgh, 
now, he’s quite a sailor, isn’t he? 
And that young Queen, she’s doing 
a fine job.” He beamed admiringly. 
“Generally speaking, though,” he 
went on, talking to all of us, “the 
women of England haven’t done 
nearly enough for the arts. Not that 
I am against women, mind you. I’ve 
always adored women!” I told him 
how intrigued I had been as a child 
by a photograph in an illustrated 
Shakespeare of himself as the ailing 
King Edward IV in Richard III. 
“Ah, yes,” he replied, ‘that was the 
last play I ever appeared in with 
Irving.” He recalled the strenuous- 
ness of those early theatrical days, 
including one occasion in Hereford 
when he was called upon, on very 
short notice, to play Hamlet, Romeo 
and Charles Surface on successive 
nights. 


We discussed Laurence Irving’s re- 
cent biography of his grandfather, 
and I asked if members of the com- 
pany were frightened by Irving. 
“Well, we did stand in awe of him,” 
he replied, “and even my mother 
used to say that no one, herself in- 
cluded, could ever really get close to 
Henry. He didn’t share the modern 
idea of giving importance to every 
member of the company—but what a 
fine training it was to take even the 
smallest parts under Irving!” 

Among modern actors, Sir Lau- 
rence Olivier is obviously his favor- 
ite. Craig had seen him just after 
the war in Paris in Richard III, and 
also as Oedipus and Puff (in The 
Critic), the last two performances 
being given on the same evening. 
Olivier’s full-bloodedness and versa- 
tility seem to represent the type of 
acting most congenial to Craig’s tem- 
perament. But he does not have 
occasion to see many plays now- 
adays. He had not seen Gielgud on 
the stage in more than twenty-five 
years. 

When he asked me what books of 
his I had read, I was a bit embar- 
rassed. Editions of his works are very 
rare, and many are out of print. In 
libraries I had had occasion to delve 
into a few, yet I could not remember 
a single title. Fortunately I was able 
to recall a passage relating how the 
young Craig (who in those days must 
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have resembled a Blakean archangel) 
took a portfolio of his designs to 
show the great Italian actor Salvini, 
the finest Othello of his day. He had 
asked Salvini what he thought of the 
accusation that Craig’s designs 
dwarfed the actor. “Why,” ex- 
claimed Salvini, “they liberate the 
actor!” Craig, satisfied that I obvi- 
ously had read some of his works, 
replied, “Ah yes, that was quite a 
nice book—The Theatre Advancing it 
was called.” 


I asked him if he had had much 
contact with Shaw. “We just met 
once or twice,” he replied. “He was 
always generous, never mean or pet- 
ty. But what I could not bear was 
his making love to actresses in order 
to get them to act in his plays!” 

He then asked to see my designs. 
He examined every sketch and pho- 
tograph very carefully, asking many 
questions. He was particularly in- 
terested in some recent designs for 
London’s Theatre Workshop, an 
avant-garde group directed by Joan 
Littlewood, which for two successive 
years contributed to the internation- 
al drama festival in Paris, and is 
much appreciated in France. The 
play for which I had designed sets 
and costumes was Labiche’s Le Cha- 
peau de paille d’Italie, presented in 
an adaptation titled An Italian Straw 
Hat. The commedia dell’ arte treat- 
ment and the marionettelike appear- 
ance of some of the characters were 
to his liking. At one point, looking 
through the portfolio, he remarked, 
“Well, this all seems personal, I don't 
see any influences,” meaning perhaps 
that he could not find much of his 
influence. For on seeing a project 
for Shelley’s The Cenci, not, alas, 
carried out, and which was conceived 
in a more austere manner, he ex- 
claimed, “Ah, that’s a bit Craigy!” 
As he looked through the designs, 
my wife took a series of snapshots 
which show his remarkable range of 
expression. He posed for two por- 
traits, wearing his wonderful hat. In 
the first he was smiling, serene, his 
chin cupped in his hand; in the other 
his head was thrown back jauntily, 
his left hand poised against his chest 
—very much the Grand Old Actor. 
When later I sent him prints of 
these snapshots, he liked the first 
one but objected to the second on the 
ground that it made him look “con- 
ceited.” “And,” he added charmingly 
in his letter, “you didn’t find me con- 
ceited, did you?” A last snapshot 
was taken as he made his way slowly 
toward the house for his siesta, and 
we prepared to take our leave. 

Before we left, however, he invited 
David and me to his room. (He 
would not ask my wife, owing to its 


disorder.) The roum itself was so 
crowded with books, magazines, cor- 
respondence (from Irving, Stanislav- 
sky, Duse), drawings, photographs, 
mementos of all kinds, that we could 
hardly move; and on the wall, high 
up, were some stylized masks of his 
own making. A fine framed drawing 
for the ghost in Hamlet attracted 
my attention, and he showed me 
some massive, rare editions of books 
containing his designs — sweeping, 
imaginative, spacious conceptions, 
but always with a keen eye for scale 
and for technical detail. His books 
and newspaper clippings were full of 
underlining and marginal notes in 
his fine, nervous handwriting. Every 
morning at his desk he works on his 
memoirs and answers letters. Out of 
a pile of photographs he selected 
three, one for each member of the 
family. For David, a photograph of 
himself aged four or five (signed 
“EGC, 1876-7?"), a blond, chubby in- 
fant seated with great assurance, 
riding whip in hand, astride a fluted 
classical column. For my wife, a de- 
lightful picture dated 1885, showing 
him as the gardener’s boy in Hugene 
Aram at the age of thirteen, and in 
which he strongly resembles his 
mother. It was in Hugene Aram, un- 
der Irving's direction, that Craig made 
his only visit to America. The third 
photograph must have been taken a 
few years ago, and has a wonderful- 
ly Dickensian quality, with the wide- 
brimmed felt hat, handsomely draped 
woolen cloak and gaily militant air. 
It is inscribed, “Claude Marks from 
Gordon Craig, Vence, August, 1956.” 


By now he was ready for his siesta 
and we took our leave. My last 
glimpse was of Gordon Craig seated 
in his straight - backed armchair 
among all his papers, all his mem- 
ories. He looked very old, very tired. 
When I expressed the hope that the 
visit had not unduly fatigued him, 
he replied: “Oh no, it’s just old age, 
my boy, old age.” But he said with 
a twinkle as we went out of the 
room: “Let me know where you are, 
and what scenery you are doing.” 

Gordon Craig remains to the last 
an uncompromising, dedicated artist, 
an inspired man of the theatre, and 
a rare, exasperating and delightful 
personality. 


Coming in October 
the complete text of 


JANUS 


by 
Carolyn Green 
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Fireside Theatre Could Make This Dramatic 


BARGAIN 


» +» fo new me. 
ers who jeln 
now and agree ¢o 
accept as ew as 
our selections 


The Brand-New, Giant-Size, Edition of 


A PICTORIAL HISTORY of the 


AMERICAN THEATRE 


By Daniel Blum + Regular Publisher's Edition, $750 


HIS GIANT TREASURY re- in 
captures the greatest moments 
in the history of the American The- 
atre! More than 4,000 memorable 
photographs take you from the days 


““Hamlet,’’ Cornell in ‘Se. 
Joan,’ the Lunts in ‘“The Guards- 
man,”’ Bankhead in ‘‘The Little 
Foxes,’’ Pinza and Martin in 
“South Pacific,” and hundreds 


HELEN HAYES 
as “Victoria Regina” 


arf 
ae 


You Enjoy All of These Advantages By Joining The Fireside Theatre: 


ye by joining the Fireside Theatre Book 
Club now you get the brand-new edition 


of ‘‘A Pictorial History of the American Theatre’’ 
. « » PLUS any one of the six hit plays described 
above — BOTH for only ONE DOLLAR! This 
generous offer is made to introduce you to Ameri- 
ca’s only theatre book club—and to acquaint you 
with the pleasures and SAVINGS you will enjoy 
as a member. 


Enhances Your Appreciation of 
the Theatre: 

As a member you are offered the FULL TEXT of 
a new hit play in book form, every month, as soon 
after it opens on Broadway as possible. You learn 
about the new plays scene by scene; re-read them 
at your leisure ; discuss them with authority ; build 
a handsome lifetime theatre library. 

PROVEN HITS: The plays will always be TOP 
hits. During the coming months members will 
be offered beautiful, illustrated volumes of such 
outstanding hits as Critics’ Award winning 
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of the ‘‘gas-light’’ melodramas to 
the “‘musical of the century,’” My 
Fair Lady. You see the theatre mature 
before your eyes. See players grow 
from ‘‘bits’’ to starring roles. En- 
joy the ‘‘greats’’"—past and present 
— on stage in scenes from hun- 
dreds of famous plays: Barrymore 


more. 

Includes fascinating descriptions 
of plays and players. Now selling 
at $7.50 in regular publisher's edi- 
tion, this lifetime treasury is just 
one of the TWO wonderful books 
you get as a new member of the 
Fireside Theatre—for only $1! 


Measures OVER A FOOT HIGH, Over 4,000 
photographs c* famous plays and players. 


ANY ONE of These Top Hit Plays 


MY FAIR LADY, by Alan 
Jay Lerner — Complete 
with on-stage photos, the 
enchanting story — with 
all of the witty and ro- 
mantic lyrics — of one 
of the best-loved hits in 
Broadway history. 


NO TIME FOR SER- 
GEANTS, dy Ira Levin — 
Broadway's biggest laugh 
hit tells how the entire 
U. 8S. Air Force loses its 
battle against a simple 
country-boy draftee. 


| THE WALTZ OF THE TOREADORS, 
by Jean Anouilh — The hilarious and 
moving 7 of a famous General who 
has retired from everything except love 
making. ‘‘Uproarious sex comedy.’’— 
Richard Watts, N. Y. Post. 


DAMN YANKEES, by George Abbott 
and Douglas Wallop — The girl sold 
her soul to the devil for a face and 


figure no man could resist. 
The boy sold his soul to 
become a pennant-winning 
ball player. What happens 
when boy meets gir] makes 
for ‘musical comedy at its 
bounciest."" — Kerr, N. Y. 
Herald Tribune. 


THE LARK, by Jean Anou- 

ilh adapted by Lillian Hell- 

man — Joan of Arc comes 

alive as a warm human 

——_ girl in this smash 
it. 


TIGER AT THE GATES, 
by Jean Giradouz, translat- 
ed by Christo- ‘ 

pher Fry — A 

brilliant satire 

set in Troy 

where old men 

and young pre- 

fer the horrors ; 

of war to the ; 
surrender of 

Helen. 


wright, Terence Rattigan’s new triumph, Separate 
Tables; the Pulitzer Prize winner, Diary of Anne 
Frank—and other brand-new top hits as soon 
after they open as possible. 


You Save Money on The Plays You Want: 
Members receive a free subscription to ‘“Curtain 
‘Time,’ which describes each selection in advance. 
;You need accept as few as four selections a year 


{at a cost of only $1.98 each, plus a few cents 


postage—even though the same plays sell else- 
where for $2.75 to $3.00 in publisher’s editions! 


SEND NO MONEY: The coupon will bring you 
the giant ‘Pictorial History of the American 
Theatre” AND the hit play of your choice BOTH 
for only $1.00. If not delighted, return both 
books in 10 days and your membership will be 
cancelled. Mail coupon now to: 


THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept. TA-9 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Geers rrrsrsesSss=~— 


THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept. TA-9 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

Please send me for 10 days FREE EXAMINATION 
— the brand-new ‘‘Pictorial History of the Ameri- 
can Theatre’’ AND the Hit Play I have indicated 
below, and enroll me as a member. I may return both 
books in 10 days and you will cancel my membership. 
Or I will pay only $1.00 (plus shipping charges) for 
both books. You will send me “Curtain Time” in ad- 
vance of each new monthly play selection. I will take 
at least four more plays during the coming year at 
the low Club price of only $1.98 each, (plus shipping). 
Write Here Title 
of Hit Play You Want:..........0cssssssereeees puri eosin 


(Please print plainly) 


Zone 
Ce (if any) 
(Offer good in Continental U. 5S. A. 





Lineage of the Royal Ballet 


(Continued from page 26) 


No company can exist for long 
without its own choreographer, and 
Frederick Ashten was, and is, one of 
the very great ones; up there with 
Petipa and Fokine, and, among pres- 
ent-day choreographers, equaled only 
by George Balanchine. [For a fuller 
view of Ashton, see Walter Terry’s 
article in this issue.] It was the rep- 
ertoire he built up between 1933 and 
1940—Les Rendezvous, Facade, Noc- 
turne, A Wedding Bouquet, Les Pa- 
tineurs, Horoscope, Apparitions, 
among others—that made it possible 
for the Vic-Wells to hold a ballet 
public which, during the summer 
months, was regaled by the far big- 
ger and more glamorous Russian 
companies of de Basil, Blum and 
Massine. 


Ironically enough, it was the sec- 
ond World War which hastened the 
company’s progress toward interna- 
tional fame and prestige. Isolated 
for over six years, appearing for long 
London seasons at the New Theatre 

Sadler’s Wells was closed “for the 
duration”—it became a mecca for 
the war-weary, an oasis of beautiful 
unreality in the midst of horror. The 
Arts Council of Great Britain guar- 
anteed it against loss but the guar- 
antee was never invoked. For the 
first time in its career—and doubt- 
less the last—Sadler’s Wells Ballet, 
as it was by then named, actually 
made money. 

Because of the position it achieved 
between 1939 and 1945, this was the 
company chosen to reopen the Royal 
Opera House, Covent Garden, in 
1946, several months before an Eng- 
lish opera company had been suffi- 
ciently organized to present a season. 
The ballet was Petipa’s The Sleeping 
Beauty. A few months before the 
outbreak of war in 1939, this ballet 
had been mounted at Sadler’s Wells 
in a modest décor by Nadia Benois. 
Apart from the performances of Mar- 
got Fonteyn as Aurora, Robert Help- 
mann as Florimund, and one or two 
of the soloists, the production as a 
whole was woefully inadequate. Now, 
with décor by Oliver Messel and a 
greatly enlarged company, The Sleep- 
ing Beauty could be seen in a pres- 
entation bearing at least an approxi- 
mation to the old-time splendor of 
the Maryinsky Theatre and the 1921 
Diaghilev production. And this in 
spite of postwar difficulties over ma- 
terials and a collection of male 
dancers only recently out of the 
army after several years of war 
service. 


The measure of the Royal Ballet’s 
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present greatness can most truly be 
gauged by looking back on this night 
of February 20, 1946. The production 
of The Sleeping Beauty, though still 
substantially the same, has grown 
immeasurably in all-round richness 
of performance. Dancers have come 
and gone since then. The exquisite 
Moira Shearer has left the ballet 
world, frozen out, if the truth be 
known, by a London audience which 
was prepared to accept her as a 
dancing film star but not as a film 
star-ballerina; Violetta Prokhorova- 
Elvin, who enchanted everyone on 
the second night with her Bluebird 
straight out of Russia, disappeared 
into Italy and matrimony last year; 
Beryl Grey, loveliest of all Lilac 
Fairies, resigned only this past sea- 
son and in the future will make only 
guest appearances with the company 
which she joined as a child; Help- 
mann long ago decided to concen- 
trate on acting and directing, and 
now does beth with considerable suc- 
cess at the Old Vic. 


But other dancers have taken their 
places: the sparkling Nadia Nerina, 
and Rowena Jackson of the multiple 
fouettés; the Lithuanian Svetlana 
Beriosova with the unmistakable star 
quality which makes an audience 
forget that there are also shortcom- 
ings; the newest arrival at ballerina 
rank, Elaine Fifield, seen here with 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre Ballet in 1951- 
52, a protégée of Ashton, who sees 
in her the same qualities he saw in 
the young Fonteyn. The corps de 
ballet is incomparably stronger and 
there are some outstanding young 
soloists like Anya Linden, Maryon 
Lane and Annette Page. 

Above all there is now an astonish- 
ing aggregate of male talent, the re- 
sult of the proper training of young 
boys in the school, the sense of finan- 
cial security and professional pride 
in being part of a great organization. 
Michael Somes remains the incom- 
parable partner for Margot Fonteyn; 
Brian Shaw and Alexander Grant 
are virtuosos in the classic and char- 
acter fields respectively; Philip Chat- 
field has developed into a splendid 
classic dancer and partner with an 
unexpected flair for offbeat charac- 
terization, and during the past year 
David Blair has taken his place as a 
classic dancer of truly dazzling ac- 
complishments. Young dancers like 
Desmond Doyle, Ronald Hynd, Pir- 
min Trecu and Gary Burne can also 
astonish. 

Fonteyn is still the reigning bal- 
lerina, an international star of the 
first magnitude, dancing the full- 


length Petipa classics, The Sleeping 
Beauty and Swan Lake, and ballets 
created for her by Ashton like La 
Péri and the three-act Sylvia. 


Since 1946 the Royal Opera House, 
Covent Garden, has received a sub- 
stantial annual grant from the Brit- 
ish Treasury which is administered 
through the Arts Council of Great 
Britain. What proportion of this 
grant goes to the ballet is never dis- 
closed, though it is generally as- 
sumed that by far the greater amount 
helps to support the opera. The point 
is this: Sadler’s Wells Ballet had 
been established for fifteen years be- 
fore it received a penny from the 
state. The Treasury could withdraw 
its support at any time if it consid- 
ered that public interest was insuf- 
ficient to warrant such an expendi- 
ture. Fortunately this is not in the 
least likely to happen. It simply is 
not possible for ballet to pay for it- 
self when presented on a scale suit- 
able to a national opera house, and 
the Royal Ballet has become a na- 
tional monument as valuable to its 
country as the Tower of London or 
the National Gallery or the British 
Museum. The Royal Ballet, however, 
enjoys an additional advantage over 
those imposing landmarks. It can 
travel. 
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Broadway With a Texas Touch 
(Continued from page 21) 


for it,” he declared. “I'll do anything 
for it but go to hear it.” 

He does better by the State Fair 
Musicals, responsibility for which he 
inherited around 1945. He attends 
every opening night, spends intermis- 
sion time attesting to his colossal 
ignorance of show business, predicts 
within $3,000 what the show will 
earn in its two-week period. Strange- 
ly he gives his aides a large margin 
of error for an artistic flop. “Good 
show,” he’ll say, “but I could’ve told 
you the folks wouldn’t buy it.” 


The “folks” take in a good deal of 
territory. The twelve weeks of this 
summer theatre are patronized by 
about 60 per cent Dallasites and 40 
per cent outlanders, according to 
checks run periodically on the park- 
ing lot and among the mail orders. 
This is a very good lot, incidentally, 
and might conceivably handle a 
thousand cars for a theatre seating 
forty-one hundred persons. The mail 
orders show a customer now and 
then from Seattle, Chicago and even 
New York, but rather regularly from 
New Mexico, Arizona, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, Kansas, old 
Mexico and almost any locality in 
Texas you can name. 


One can imagine then that Thorn- 
ton thinks the State Fair Musicals 
are a good thing and he’s for them, 
even if he does attend. That was the 
general idea when a summer of musi- 
cal comedies was proposed back in 
1941, something like ten months be- 
fore Pearl Harbor. The argument 
was that Dallas lay baking under 100 
to 104-degree weather during June, 
July, August and most of September. 
Only the film houses were running. 
In the meantime the vast Dallas 
wholesale market was bidding for 
customers and offering them nothing 
more diverting than a highball at a 
private club—public hard-liquor sale 
is still illegal. So why not musical 
comedies or operettas like those in 
St. Louis? Things like The Student 
Prince, Blossom Time, The New 
Moon and The Red Mill are appreci- 
ated by the mean common denomina- 
tor of the public. 

The wholesale merchants agreed to 
back the effort by buying blocks of 
tickets. The project did not need 
more, they said. Let the State Fair 
put up the capital investment. If the 
Fair went broke the town would have 
to bail it out, anyway. Let it be ex- 
plained that the State Fair of Texas 
is a civic, nonprofit group which op- 
erates most of a huge exposition 
grounds called Fair Park, not only 
for an October fair of two weeks 
but also as a year-round playground. 
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The city owns the title to all the 
property, which includes a municipal 
auditerium seating forty-one hun- 
dred, an outdoor theatre seating 
fifty-six hundred, an aquarium, an 
art gallery, a natural-history mu- 
seum and sundry other establish- 
ments with a real-estate improve- 
ment value of $40,000,000. The 198- 
seat Margo Jones Theatre (in the 
round) is one of these city-owned 
properties. 


Summer musical comedy was be- 
gun in 1941 in collaboration with J. 
J. Shubert of the New York Messrs. 
Shubert. It was dropped in 1942 
through some confusion of the war 
status of the park. Seasons were re- 
sumed in 1943 and 1944 under the 
management of Max Koenigsberg, 
who had been brought up in the St. 
Louis Municipal Opera. In 1945 the 
State Fair officialdom thought it 
knew enough to run the show itself, 
provided it could hire a downtown 
theatre man to keep books and see 
that the outdoor theatre was swept 
out. Charles Meeker, publicity man 
in Dallas for the Interstate motion- 
picture chain and a former theatre 
manager, was engaged. 

Then something happened. The 
State Fair of Texas board of direc- 
tors flip-flopped. Other officers were 
installed. Thornton, the new presi- 
dent, discovered a man named Meek- 
er was supposed to be running the 
summer musical comedies. “All right, 
Meeker, run ’em,” he said. 

Mr. Meeker confesses that his 
knowledge of musical-comedy opera- 
tion at the time did not extend to 
how to get the kind permission of a 
copyright owner. Still a fair sort of 
season of ten shows in ten weeks was 
put together for 1945 with the help 
of Giuseppe Bamboschek, the experi- 
enced musical director; José Ruben, 
veteran Broadway actor and stage 
director; and Carl Randall, a capable 
choreographer. 


We seem to remember that these 
seasons of Martha, The Firefly, Blos- 
som Time and The Three Musketeers 
went on for several years before the 
winter of big decision. Attendance 
was holding sluggishly. Youngsters 
back from the Army, however, would 
have none of it. Not even the loving 
stage directors would admit that 
performances were first-class. They 
were thinking beyond the possibili- 
ties of musical-comedy stock, with 
its traditionally thrifty _ scenery, 
rented costumes and five-day re- 
hearsal periods. 

Now, Dallas, the home of Neiman- 
Marcus, has a psychological peculiar- 
ity. It will patronize the best, or 
what it thinks is the best, but it will 
not settle for less. Meeker was told 


by the experts that his shows were 
“what you get in Pittsburgh, Mem- 
phis and in St. Louis,” minus a cou- 
ple of handsome trees on the Forest 
Park stage of the last-named city. 


It was then that Meeker and his 
board made a choice, the conse- 
quences of which are still being felt. 
If the summer musicals were to re- 
main outdoors, there was an urgent 
need to spend $350,000 on new stage 
housing. Neither Meeker nor Thorn- 
ton remembers exactly who reached 
the drastic conclusion that outdoor 
show business is outmoded in such 
tropical latitudes. At any rate, the 
decision was reached to rehabilitate 
the old State Fair Auditorium, a 
sound theatre structurally, but ill- 
equipped and an aesthetic eyesore. 
An air-conditioning system was in- 
stalled. Eventually the audience room 
was repainted and reseated. A total 
of $500,000 has been spent on the 
place since 1951, and there are other 
projects still in mind. 


There was initial and outspoken 
resistance to the move indoors in 
1951. This subsided by the time a 
subsequent show was reached. It was 
Texas, Li’l Darlin’ with Jack Carson 
as the pompous Texas politico, a role 
originally created by Kenny Delmar. 
This actually ran up an attendance 
and box-office record for its time. 
There was no reason for it, since this 
fief of Neiman-Marcus is notoriously 
snobbish and not disposed to lavish 
cash on local color. If Oklahoma! had 
been called Texas!, it would have 
had to get along without Texas buy- 
ers on expense accounts. Yet Dallas 
bought Texas, Li’l Darlin’ largely be- 
cause it was turned into a new type 
of show, a satire on Luce-Life-Time 
and that sort of thing. The music 
was greatly elaborated, so much so 
that its composer, Robert Emmett 
Dolan, came from Hollywood to lis- 
ten with his own ears. 


The assignment for Carson was the 
type of offbeat casting that Meeker 
likes. It gives the Dallas constituency 
a sense of stellar exclusivity. Some- 
times it doesn’t help the show, only 
the box office. Later there was José 
Ferrer in Kiss Me, Kate. Hildegarde 
was imported for a stage debut in 
Can-Can. Then Meeker came up with 
Liberace in The Great Waltz. But 
Carson himself has evolved into a 
slick stage musical-comedy man, and 
a 1957 repeat of Texas, Li'l Darlin’ 
showed comparable box-office appeal. 
Gordon MacRae sang his Billy Bige- 
low in Dallas before Carousel came 
to the screen. This kind of trading 
in personalities can be overdone. 
Maybe the celebrity can’t cut it, and 
there is also such a phenomenon as 
a famous motion-picture actor who 
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can't act. But the dubs do get breaks; 
Meeker usually surrounds them with 
entertainment and also gives them 
the benefit of the most sensitive 
sound-amplifying system that money 
can buy. Asked why he would pro- 
duce such a show as The Great Waltz 
with Liberace, Meeker replied: 
“Would you want to see The, Great 
Waltz without Liberace?” - 


This may not be art but it is suc- 
cessful box office. It is also an im- 
provement on a system outlined in 
1945. The committee of Dallas busi- 
nessmen, then studying their ailing 
summer entertainment, summoned 
an expert from New York. His advice 
was, “For Heaven’s sake, don’t make 
these shows too good. Don’t get your 
audience used to something you can’t 
afford to give them.” With Thorn- 
ton’s backing, Meeker honored the 
advice by disregarding it entirely. He 
built an organization that can main- 
tain its levels even with changing 
personnel. With the help of a New 
York costume house, he is able to 
blend décor colors from the start. 
From the Lemuel Ayers studio, he 
imported Peter Wolf to design scen- 
ery and eventually to take charge of 
the lighting. Wolf liked it so well 
that he moved to Dallas and opened 
a large shop which serves San Fran- 
cisco as well as Dallas. Stage direc- 
tors have been Roger Gerry, Mary 
Hunter, George Schaefer (until this 
year) and now Donald Saddler, pro- 
moted from chief choreographer. 
Dania Krupska of Broadway is resi- 
dent dance director. Musical directors 
have been Giuseppe Bamboschek, Ar- 
thur Lief, Lehman Engel, Franz Al- 
lers and now Michael Kuttner. Ralph 
Hunter once had charge of the 
chorus. 

The results are not “sub-Broadway”’ 
or “as-good-as” but “supra-Broad- 
way’’—a term that takes into account 
the size of everything, including the 
stage. It was the only formula that 
would work, and it has now influ- 
enced summer entertainment every- 
where. 

Dallas is only another large inland 
metropolis with a moderate amount 
of national manufacture and a com- 
pulsive need to dominate the regional 
scene commercially. To this the busi- 
ness interests give life, limb and 
almost their sacred honor. Instead of 
the last, they proffer twelve weeks 
of musicals. For the town is filled 
in June, July and August with peo- 
ple doing the business that keeps it 
alive. They want to play as well as 
werk, regardless of the 100-degree 
weather for weeks on end. And a 
certain number of home folks must 
be entertained at home. Those with 
money—and there is a legend that 
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this means all Texans—probably saw 
A Tree Grows in Brooklyn and Fanny 
in New York but must be intrigued 
by casting and production to try it 
again. Above all, they must be en- 
couraged to retain their pride in the 
enterprise, for they are the ultimate 
underwriters of the large costs. 

Since their origin, the State Fair 
Musicals have produced seventy-six 
separate properties, from Blossom 
Time to Can-Can. Most have been 
given more than once, particularly 
Show Boat and South Pacific. There 
also have been experiments in the 
drama field with No Time for Ser- 
geants and The Teahouse of the 
August Moon. Both productions were 
destined for road tours but were 
produced with Dallas facilities. At- 
tendance was quite satisfactory and 
fortnightly grosses were around the 
$100,000 mark. 


These, however, are regarded by 
Meeker as freak variations on the 
main theme, musical shows. A man 
of aesthetic conviction, he is liable 
to grow philosophical about them. He 
has been known to say, “I think the 
American musical, even from the 
‘waltz-opera’ adaptations of the past, 
is this country’s unique gift to the 
theatre. I think musicals are, in their 
way, as important as grand opera, 
which is Europe’s particular gift. But 
with the lighter lyric theatre, the 
American way now seems to be Eu- 
rope’s way—by imitation. One of the 
prize japes from England was The 
Boy Friend, which was a parody of 
caricature of the pre-Astaire Broad- 
way musical comedy. That’s how per- 
vasive America’s influence now is in 
this type of theatre.” 


The 1957 season opened with the 
Judy Garland revue from the Palace 
Theatre in New York and lost only 
one performance due to the lady’s 
nerves. The two-week engagement 
was “average.” Then came Fanny 
with Hiram Sherman, Nicola Mos- 
cona and Margot Moser, which 
showed surprising box-office strength. 
Then Carson and the Texas, Li’l 
Darlin’ repeat proved that lightning 
can strike near, if not quite on the 
same box-office record. Gisele Mac- 
Kenzie in Annie Get Your Gun was 
another piece of novelty casting for 
1957, and there was Patrice Munsel 
for South Pacific. Anna Maria Alber- 
ghetti in Rose Marie was a draft on 
a film celebrity. 

When a work like Rose Marie is 
revived, Meeker and his staff discard 
all “stock” arrangements, get hold of 
the original book and score, if possi- 
ble, and try to produce it in the vein 
of a new show, not a stock piece 
with accretions. For example, it is 
coneeivable that the available parts 





of a vintage show like Rose Marie 
had been slanted away from the 
Mountie and his mountain flower— 
and entirely toward the talents of a 
well-known comedian. That is what 
Meeker means by accretions. 

He goes on to say that the Ameri- 
can musical is entitled to not one 
but many repertory seasons, “the 
same as opera.” “A Brigadoon should 
never die but should be restudied and 
restaged for years and years,” he ar- 
gues. “In its way, it’s as meritorious 
as Lucia di Lammermoor.” Even a 
music critic might agree. 

The six summer offerings, pro- 
duced with an annual budget of $560,- 
000, are things the Dallas business 
leaders cherish, if only for business 
reasons. Meeker, with the backing of 
Thornton et al, has made them good 
enough entertainment for anybody 
living in or visiting Dallas. 
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Dame Ninette, Director 
(Continued from page 28) 
company, and in 1923 she won a job 
with Serge Diaghilev, dancing with 
the youthful Alexandra Danilova, 
Anton Dolin and the even more 

youthful Markova. 

De Valois quit Diaghilev one day 
in 1925 without any warning. She 
had seen her visions of a national 
ballet, and the call was now too 
strong to be ignored. She rented 
some rooms, began a school, and 
launched herself as a choreographer. 
“Edris in those days,” recalled an old 
friend who preferred to be nameless, 
“was as serious as God and as touchy 
as hell’—a recollection so aptly in- 
dicative that it has been perpetuated 
in almost everything since written 
about the boss lady of British ballet. 
Essentially, however, Madam has a 
real sense of humor; old friends in 
the company know that the easiest 
way to get around her is to make her 
ljaugh—and the more raffish the joke 
the better. Illness will also arouse 
her instant sympathy, for no one in 
the company knows more about pain 
than Ninette de Valois. The torments 
of migraine have been hers for years, 
to which the agonies of a spinal con- 
dition have been added. 

There are two other noticeable 
chinks in Madam’s armor: a passion 
for children, and the deepest kind of 
loyalty to those who stood by her 
when things were tough. Now that 
Robert Helpmann is safely estab- 
lished in the theatre as an actor and 
director, it can surely do him no 
disservice to point out that he was 
kept dancing in major roles long 
after he should have stopped, only 
because Madam remembered other 
years when, in his prime, he did not 
desert her for higher salaries else- 
where. This sense of loyalty has also 
been said to have held back certain 
youthful talent until it got middle- 
aged before its time. The charge may 
be true in some cases, but Madam 
is, on the whole, a shrewd judge of 
talent and has a pretty good idea of 
who is reacy for what. Margot Fon- 
teyn, for example, has never been 
the kind of dancer that personally 
appeals to de Valois, the choreogra- 
pher. She has a flowing lyric line, 
and de Valois prefers bravura preci- 
sionists who can dance on a dime. 
But Madam the director knew a 
ballerina when she saw one, and 
after Markova left the fledgling Vic- 
Wells, de Valois averted disaster by 
producing Fonteyn. In all likelihood, 
what really maddens the dancers 
most is that while Madam almost 
always has a long-range plan in 
mind for each of them, she hardly 
ever bothers to tell them what it is. 
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Although Dame Ninette has been 
accused of not believing in the star 
system, she retorts that this is “ab- 
solute nonsense.” “You can’t run a 
company without stars,”’ she says. 
“What I won’t have is the star sys- 
tem usurping the tradition and aims 
of the whole. The billing in a national 
theatre has nothing to do with being 
a star. The performance makes the 
star.” By now legendary are her own 
remarks when the company played 
its initial performance at Covent 
Garden after it had conquered the 
United States for the first time in 
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1949. The ovation was tremendous, 
and the audience kept calling so in- 
sistently that finally she marched out 
in front of the curtain, glowered at 
the public, and snapped: “Ladies and 
gentlemen—it takes more than one 
to make a ballet.” 

Actually there were two others be- 
side de Valois who were responsible. 
Frederick Ashton, about whose chor- 
eography sufficient has already been 
said in these pages, was one, and the 
late composer and conductor Con- 
stant Lambert was the other. A man 
of great taste and perception, Lam- 
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bert feared that ‘“‘we may eventually 
finish up with a superb body of ex- 
ecutants living artistically speaking 
in the past.” 

Dame Ninette did not agree with 
him, and said that she had built a 
ballet which would “survive many a 
director.” At fifty-nine, she appears 


remorseless revelation of passion, 
the militant individualism: which col- 
ors the whole work, and the angry 
fight against convention were more 
suitable to projection by and for the 
people of the New World than by the 
more cautious, the more heritage- 
heavy, the more reflective people of 
the Old World. At any rate, JIlumin- 
ations was created for Americans 
(two other Ashton ballets, The 
Devil’s Holiday and Les Patineurs 
were importations) and it has found 
a lasting and honored place in the 
repertory of a company which, with 
the exception of a few brilliant cre- 
ations by Jerome Robbins, devotes 
its energies almost exclusively to 
dancing the masterworks, the minor 
works and the vivid experimenta- 
tions of Balanchine. Ashton, then, 
has not served merely as a novelty 
in a Balanchine repertory, for his 
Illuminations was so successful that 
Picnic at Tintagel, a romantic fan- 
tasy filled with color, passion, virility 
and magic, was commissioned and 
mounted by the same company. 


Still another ballet, which many 
regard as Ashton’s masterpiece, was 
not created for the Royal Ballet. It 
is Romeo and Juliet, a program- 
length spectacle which Ashton pro- 
vided for the Royal Danish Ballet. 
When word of its triumph in Copen- 
hagen reached London, the English 
balletomanes were understandably 
nettled. One group tended to assume 
that the reports were exaggerated 
and that Romeo and Juliet could not 
possibly be Ashton’s best ballet, while 
others reacted with a “how dare 
he?” attitude. Whether Romeo and 
Juliet is Ashton’s masterpiece or not 
is a point which can be debated for- 
ever. Certainly it represents a major 
choreographic achievement, and 
equally certain is the fact that Ash- 
ton exploited with tenderness, sen- 
sitivity and creative virtuosity the 
special talents of the Danes. Their 
uncommon mastery of pantomime, 
of rhythmed acting was woven into 
the very conception of the work, and 
their aerial inclinations found outlet 
in the lightness, the bounding figures 
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to hold to the philosophy she ex- 
pressed nearly twenty years ago in 
her introduction to Miss Manches- 
ter’s book The Vic-Wells Ballet. “For 
it is the next generation of directors, 
choreographers and dancers that may 
rear its head in some assurance,” she 
said in her curiously complicated 


Ashton: An Appreciation 


(Continued from page 30) 


of many of the dance patterns. And 
since the Danes may boast of re- 
markable strength and versatility in 
the male wing of their ballet, it was 
not surprising that Ashton was in- 
spired to create several episodes 
brightly focused on the prowess of 
the male. 


Individual dancers of the Royal 
Danish Ballet also stirred Ashton to 
invent movement designs which 
would reveal and enhance their par- 
ticular qualities. The stalwart inno- 
cence, poised on the brink of passion, 
of young Henning Kronstam surely 
guided Ashton in his delineation of 
the role of Romeo, and the dewiness 
of both Mona Vangsaa and Kirsten 
Petersen most certainly influenced 
the choreographer’s building of the 
part of Juliet. In Mette Mollerup he 
found a dancer whose lyrical line 
was combined with a coquettish vi- 
vacity, and whose facility with mul- 
tiple turns was greater than that of 
the average Danish female dancer. 
Using her distinctive qualities, he 
created the vivacious and technically 
sparkling role of Rosaline. 


If Ashton’s remarkable ability to 
exploit and forward the dance char- 
acteristics of the English, the Ameri- 
cans, the Danes and others helps to 
explain his success as an interna- 
tional choreographer, it does not 
wholly explain his genius. For his 
genius is recorded for all to see in 
the miraculous movements, patterns, 
sequences of dance which flow from 
his mind and come to life in the 
bodies of his dancers. 


There would be little point in com- 
paring the respective merits of Bal- 
anchine and Ashton, for although 
both are nothing short of inspiration- 
al in their reinvigorating of tradi- 
tional steps and gestures, in their 
ability to clothe ancient pas with 
fresh colors, they vary greatly in 
their responses to music (both are 
intensely musical), in phrasing, in 
accenting, in the combining of move- 
ments. Even the semi-initiate of the 
ballet world could distinguish a Bal- 
anchine passage from an Ashton one, 
though both were performed out of 


prose style. “They will know of the 
past pioneer work, but they will, in 
their security, knowledge and favour- 
able circumstances, no doubt rebel 
and decide to encourage an evolution 
from what will be, at that time, an 
accepted standard.” 

N.B. Madam said evolution, not 
revolution. 


context and without costumes. 


Ashton, it is said, suffers from fits 
of despair with respect to his work, 
experiencing barren moments when 
he is convinced that he will never 
create again. At other times the flood 
of ideas drives him to exhaustion as 
he labors to create swiftly, yet care- 
fully, under the surge of inspiration. 
Still his completed ballets, even the 
abstract ones, are pervaded with a 
sweetness which is never cloying, a 
sweetness which reflects a tender 
dedication to the art he is serving. 
Of course he is capable of passion, 
of harshness, of poignancy, of dra- 
matic punch; but if he has one special 
definitive quality, it is that his chor- 
eographic inventions flow with the 
steadiness, clarity and shimmer of a 
swiftly moving but gentle stream. 


Tenderness and gentleness, in Ash- 
ton’s case, are not to be confused 
with weakness. He works his dancers 
hard; he has demanded more and 
more of his most adored dancer, 
Fonteyn, and he and the world have 
received more and more from her 
because of his belief that her poten- 
tialities are endless. But labor and 
toil and effort lie behind his works, 
not in them. For Ashton is, perhaps, 
the poet laureate of the ballet. Song, 
soundless but seen, is his choreo- 
graphic gift to the world. 
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Sillman's New Faces of ’56. The good- 
looking Virginia speaks right out. 
“I’m essentially a singer,” she says. 
“TI don’t really dance. In The Pajama 
Game I just ran around in circles, 
but I suppose I do that just about all 
the time. I do a little modeling on 
the side when I need a fast buck, and 
that can be pretty often.” 

Move on to the St. James, which is 
housing Li’l Abner, the show enliv- 
ened by Michael Kidd’s exciting 
dance patterns. “In Li’l Abner,” re- 
ports Irish-eyed Maureen Hopkins, 
“we go in for the rustic hoedown. 
It’s terrifically athletic for much of 
the way, and you sure have to be in 
shape for those routines. And there’s 
something you must’ understand 
about auditions. When you go to an 
audition they don’t want you to sing 
‘Happy Birthday.’ They want you to 
bring your music and sing a song.” 

Boston-born Deedee Wood, a danc- 
er in Li’l Abner who chases her own 
husband, Marc Breaux, in the “Sadie 
Hawkins Day” ballet, says that “the 
numbers are so strenuous and the 
steps are so hard, you really have to 


The Making of a Musical 
(Continued from page 23) 
attended to the lighting. Stephen 
Sondheim, coauthor of the lyrics with 
Bernstein, is making his Broadway 
debut. This show is a reunion for 
Bernstein, Robbins and Smith; their 
previous associations include the 
ballets Fancy Free and Facsimile 

and the musical On the Town. 

West Side Story grew out of an 
idea of Robbins, who wanted to tell 
through song and dance and dialogue 
a story about teen-agers today: their 
problems and their ways of finding a 
sense of security. “It’s a contempo- 
rary Romeo and Juliet love story set 
in New York against a background 
of gang warfare,” said Robbins (who 
not so long ago was a teen-ager 
himself on the sidewalks of his native 
New York). “The enmity between 
the Montagues and the Capulets has 
been translated into the friction to- 
day between Puerto Ricans and 
‘mainlanders’ (New Yorkers). Un- 
like Shakespeare's tragedy, the musi- 
cal—as all good musicals should— 
ends on a positive note of hope.” 


Coming in Oct.: 
A Forecast of New 
Broadway Season 
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Credo of the Chorus Girl 


(Continued from page 18) 


be an athlete to do them. Every 
movement in Mike’s dances is great- 
ly exaggerated; the energy must 
never let down.” And Maureen Hop- 
kins adds: “When you're working in 
a show like Li'l Abner, you're afraid 
of drinking because you'd be off 
guard, you’d be afraid of getting 
hurt. Oh, when that Saturday-night 
performance is over, do I go home 
and raid the icebox!” 

Chorus girls of the modern theatre 
earn what they make. They have to 
be good to be selected, and it’s not 
unusual to find hundreds of appli- 
cants reporting for an audition. The 
chorus lady of 1957-58 is far more 
important in a musical play than 
were the chorus members of the pro- 
ductions of 1900-1910 because of the 
current trend toward integration of 
plot and score. In 1907 a girl who 
was moderately good-looking and 
who could sing a few notes, or dance 
a few steps, could qualify for a place 
in a New York company. But today’s 
standards are tougher. Just about all 
of those selected at the auditions are 
actually specialty dancers and have 


good voices. 

“The girls of my day didn’t get any 
$90 a week, they were happy to get 
$22.” observed the famous Edna 
Wallace Hopper, who was in the ori- 
ginal cast of Florodora, “but I guess 
they had more fun. All that’s been 
told about those Sextette girls is true 

a great deal of it is. It just couldn’t 
happen in 1957. Those girls at the 
turn of the century actually got jew- 
els and furs and houses. I know 
because I was very much around. 
There were often jewels in the flow- 
ers, there was always champagne, 
and it was a time during which flow- 
ers were thrown over the footlights. 
The same faces were out front every 
night, and there was always a line 
at the stage door. I’m told that the 
Stage Door Johnny has just about 
disappeared. If you ask me, that’s a 
bit of a shame. He contributed quite 
a lot to the general excitement of 
show business. . How I wish I 
could be taken to Rector’s just once 
more, and could drop in at Jack’s, 
around the corner in Sixth Avenue, 
for scrambled eggs and Irish bacon!” 


i | 





A Center for Shoppers 
(Continued from page 75) 


Playhouse programs; and other pro- 
motional advantages, such as permis- 
sion to feature stars in Kroger ad- 
vertising. 

It seemed a good arrangement all 
around, and now there remained the 
business of establishing a theatre, as 
near the shopping center as possible. 
The huge area is a natural setting 
fer legitimate theatre, with its ter- 
raced walls, fountains, sculpture and 
attractive vistas. Part of the area 
which had been set aside for em- 
ployees’ parking wasn’t in use, and 
best of all, it lay a very short dis- 
tance from the main highway which 
runs past the center proper. Schwartz 
received permission to set up the 
Playhouse on this parking area, with 
the understanding that there would 
be no building which would cheapen 
the center itself, and that the park- 
ing area would not be changed phy- 
sically. 

“Now, we had to plan a theatre 
without digging a hole through the 
asphalt pavement,” he recalled. “Fi- 
nally we solved the problem by do- 
ing things upside down. Instead of 
making an amphitheatre by excava- 
tion, we threw up a circular rampart 
of clay, with the inner slopes devoted 
to seating arrangements.” By the 
time the clay walls were completed, 


about ten thousand cubic yards of 
clay had been hauled in and dumped 
on the asphalt. 


“Like all tent-theatre operators, 
I soon discovered that the weather 
is the most important thing in the 
world,” the producer related. “Each 
day I would waken early and look 
out of the window. No farmer with 
his hay down in the fields ever took 
as avid an interest in meteorol- 
ogy.” This absorbing interest in the 
weather had its beginning before the 
theatre opened for the first time a 
year ago. Two days before the first 
curtain, a rainstorm of the dimen- 
sions of a cloudburst descended on 
the tent. “By the time I arrived at 
the scene, the big top was filled with 
water, weighing I don’t know how 
many tons, and most of it concen- 
trated over the box office and lighting 
board.” Schwartz covered the vital 
points with tarpaulins and then set 
about getting rid of the water haz- 
ard. We tried everything we could 
think of, but you just can’t lift the 
effects of a rainstorm from a tent 
top by main strength.” He took hero- 
ic measures. Grabbing an ax from a 
workman’s tool pile, he pitched into 
one of the quarter poles and chopped 
it through. Tent and water fell, and 
the problem was eliminated by the 
simple expedient of all but eliminat- 


90 


ing the theatre. 

“We learned another thing, too,” 
he confessed, “and that was that a 
claybank theatre isn’t designed by 
nature to absorb a Michigan rain- 
storm. The water gouged gullies in 
our hard-earned rampart, and we 
had a lot to do over.” Again the 
problem was solved by improvisation. 
Schwartz had the slopes sprayed with 
a thin solution of asphalt, which 
made them waterproof and kept the 
dust within bounds. Another problem 
developed in connection with driving 
tent pegs through asphalt. “I thought 
I had this licked when I had the 
requisite number of pegs made from 
big angle irons, sharpened at one 
end,” he said, “but a half-dozen blows 
with a sledge hammer bent them al- 
most double. In desperation one of 
the group picked up a hardwood peg 
and tried it. To our astonishment it 
went through the asphalt with no 
trouble at all. Don’t ask me why. 
I’m no engineer.” 


More problems piled up as the 
project advanced. Most pressing was 
the nature of Michigan summer 
nights, when the temperature is fine 
for sleeping, but not so good for out- 
door entertainment. While the Play- 
house was presenting The Solid Gold 
Cadillac late last summer, the tem- 
perature fell to between thirty-eight 
and forty-two degrees nightly. “We 
tried portable heaters in some des- 
peration,” Schwartz recalled. ‘““Hap- 
pily enough, we found that we could 
raise the temperature as much as 
twelve to fifteen degrees with oil 
burners.” Then there was the matter 
of dressing rooms. He found that air- 
conditioned trailers provided the 
answer; they came equipped with 
stoves and refrigerators. 

Once the shopping center was com- 
mitted to having the theatre as a 
tenant, it proved to be a tenant’s 
dream come true. A large billboard 
at the entrance of the grounds was 
turned over to the Playhouse as an 
identification medium. Besides fur- 
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nishing a place for the theatre, the 
center provided rehearsal facilities. 
“It was a godsend,” Schwartz said. 
“You've no idea how hot it can 
get under canvas in midafternoon. 
It was no trick to cool it off after 
sundown, but a high sun can really 
be murder.” Basement rooms under 
the center’s north concourse are air- 
cooled and made rehearsals possible. 

Schwartz has used nationally- 
known performers in casting his 
shows. Some of the stars who have 
appeared at Northland include Ethel 
Waters in The Member of the Wed- 
ding, Margaret O’Brien in Gigi, Don- 
ald Woods in Holiday for Lovers, and 
Vivian Blaine in Rain. 

Once the Northland Playhouse be- 
gan to innovate, there didn’t seem 
to be any limit to workable new 
ideas. Taking a tip from the drive-in 
banks, the producer had the Play- 
house box office equipped with a 
wicket exactly the height of an auto- 
mobile window — and did a steady 
business with shoppers who were 
leaving the center. The ticket sale 
is not confined to the cut-rate ar- 
rangement with Kroger. 

Schwartz's system has worked well 
in the Detroit area. He thinks simi- 
lar arrangements would be workable 
elsewhere. For producers who may 
wish to follow his lead, there are 
these factors, which were instru- 
mental in the selection of the North- 
land theatre site, to be considered: 
convenience of location, excellent 
parking facilities, tremendous crowds 
of shoppers, a new suburban area in 
which young families predominated, 
and the cultural interest manifest in 
the center itself. 

“One of the best things about pro- 
viding an audience through chain- 
store selling is that it brings out 
people who have seldom been in a 
legitimate theatre, or never been in 
one,” Schwartz pointed out. “At any 
rate, there’s no copyright on our 
plan. So go ahead and help your- 
selves.” 
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Broadway's Whiteheaded Boy 
(Continued from page 77) 

the play becomes a special form—the 

pure form.” 


How does Whitehead select the 
plays he produces? “I do a play be- 
cause I like it—there is something 
for me that is irresistible about it.” 
Sometimes, he admits, a play that 
has a particular quality for him 
might not reach out to touch larger 
audiences. Such was the case with 
George Tabori’s The Emperor’s 
Clothes; and such was the case—at 
least insofar as Broadway was con- 
cerned—with Orpheus Descending of 
last season. He still contends that 
the latter work is Tennessee Will- 
iams’ “biggest play to date so far as 
philosophy, clarity, strength and so- 
cial reference are concerned. Its size 
is its strength and also its weakness, 
for what Williams has to say, he 
sometimes editorializes. Its theme is 
that the poet's life blood is protest, 
even though when he does protest he 
is destroyed; yet he has planted a 
seed.” 

Today, ten years and numerous 
productions after the opening of 
Medea, Whitehead has garnered con- 
siderable experience, along with quite 
a few gray hairs “and perhaps an 
ulcer.” Sometimes mistaken for Er- 
rol Flynn, the debonair former actor 
still holds the title of “Broadway’s 
handsomest producer.” Born in Mont- 
real, he served with the American 
forces in Europe during World War 
II, and it was on the Anzio beach- 
head that he met Oliver Rea, copro- 
ducer with Whitehead of Medea and 
Crime and Punishment. As a distrac- 
tion from the events at hand, they 
made vague plans for future Broad- 
way productions. As a child, White- 
head had played at theatricals with 
his cousin, Hume Cronyn, and he had 
been a professional actor since 1936, 
though generally an unemployed 
one. In Canada he also had worked 
as a photographer and in advertising. 
Returning from the war, he decided 
that being a producer and making 
jobs was better than looking for one. 
Even today, though, he is still un- 
comfortable while interviewing ac- 
tors, recalling his earlier unpleasant 
experiences. 

Acting as a juvenile at the Barter 
Theatre of Virginia gave him a work- 
ing acquaintance with regional thea- 
tre and audiences, for both of which 
he has a healthy respect. An in- 
novator in the movement to reduce 
ticket prices for young audiences, he 
arranged special rates for students 
when Mrs. McThing toured in 1953. 
There are some who say that the road 
is dead, but Robert Whitehead doesn’t 
believe it, for during the new season 
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he is planning to tour Separate 
Tables, The Waltz of the Toreadors 


and possibly Major Barbara. The 


last-named would alternate with an- 
other offering — perhaps Hamlet - 
performed by the same cast. The 
Hamlet he has under consideration 
would be “somewhat based” on the 
Baylor 
which Burgess Meredith (Cusins in 
Major Barbara) played the title role, 
and Charles Laughton (Undershaft 
in the Shaw play) directed. 


If plans for the Major Barbara- 


Hamlet tour materialize, Whitehead | 


will be realizing in part one of his 
fondest dreams—formation of a rep- 
ertory company. Repertory, he in- 
sists, “is the only way in which a 
core of continuity can be built up in 
our theatre.” Yet he realizes that 
repertory can exist only within the 
framework of our commercial thea- 
tre, so that in the proposed tour “at 
least we will have a kind of travel- 
ing repertory, which may be the basis 
of future expansion.” A permanent 
repertory company was at the back 
of his mind when he took charge of 
the American National Theatre and 
Academy play series in 1952 and 
brought to Broadway Desire Under 
the Elms, Golden Boy, Mrs. McThing, 
Four Saints in Three Acts and Sun- 
day Breakfast. The series was ap- 
praised by Brooks Atkinson as the 
“one bright ray” that relieved the 
“encircling gloom of Broadway’s 
most inept season.” 


Mr. Whitehead feels that there is 
a need to develop a group of actors 
who can perform classics and non- 
naturalistic plays with vitality and 
a style that is not a carbon copy of 
the British but is particularly Ameri- 
can. In one sense he feels that the 
Canadian Stratford company has 
come closest to evolving such a style; 
and this has been achieved mainly 
“because of the vitality and immense 
talent of Tyrone Guthrie.” Although 
his plan for a repertory company did 
not work out at ANTA, Whitehead 
did not give up hope. For two years 
he has been interested in a workshop 
group under the guidance of Sanford 
Meisner, located at a studio on 17th 
Street in New York; there actors per- 
form classical and verse works, striv- 
ing toward an expression imbued 
with their own poetic style and en- 
ergy. 

Meticulous in every detail of his 
productions, the producer begins his 
day at nine-thirty, and finishes about 
one or two in the morning. White- 
head is quick to point out that most 
of the details that take up a produc- 
er’s day, the “bookings, unions, con- 
tracts, motion-picture and television 
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rights that bog down Broadway, 
mean nothing when the curtain goes 
up—all that counts is what happens 
then.” 


The producer’s responsibility, as he 
sees it, is twofold: “He must see that 
the play is intelligently financed, 
wisely booked, imaginatively publi- 
cized. That done, he must give him- 
self over entirely to what’s going to 
happen on the stage.” The producer's 
most important creative contribution, 
says Whitehead, is “helping to bind 
together the talent of the director 
and the talent of the author, to help 
fuse the two creative powers into a 
relationship as fully productive as it 
possibly can be.” “Sometimes,” he 
adds with a grin, “this just consists 
in keeping out of the way.” Like 
most perfectionists, he invariably la- 
ments “‘the squeeze of time” in stage 
productions, as well as in his televi- 
sion experience with The Skin of Our 
Teeth. (He already has expressed 
this difficulty in these pages, in de- 
scribing the TV production of the 
Wilder play.) 


Robert Whitehead’s productions 
reflect not so much starry-eyed ideal- 
ism as discernment and dedication 
coupled with a clearheaded concern 
with facts and figures. The Produc- 
ers’ Theatre was formed in 1953 by 
Roger L. Stevens, Robert W. Dow- 
ling and Robert Whitehead, who is 
in charge of production. It was es- 
tablished with a working capital of 
$1,000,000, so that each production 
would not have to depend on individ- 
ual backers, and so that all profits 
would accrue to the firm. In pre- 
Producers’ Theatre days, for in- 
stance, Whitehead owned only a 
third of The Member of the Wedding, 
only 17% per cent of Time of the 
Cuckoo, both of which piled up large 
profits and subsequently were sold 
to motion-picture producers. Run as 
a steadily continuing firm, and with 
ten-year leases on three theatres to 


assure homes for its productions in 
the shrinking Broadway area, Pro- 
ducers’ Theatre is in the unique pos- 
ition to schedule an entire series of 
plays during a given season, as it 
did in the one just past. Producers’ 
Theatre actually began operations 
with The Remarkable Mr. Penny- 
packer in December, 1953; and during 
last season it was represented by 
Separate Tables, The Waltz of the 
Toreadors, A Hole in the Head, Or- 
pheus Descending, Major Barbara 
and The Sleeping Prince. 


The future holds a varied schedule 
for the busy Mr. Whitehead. In ad- 
dition to the scheduled tours of the 
plays mentioned above, his agenda 
includes a full-scale musical (his 
first), Goldilocks, with book by Wal- 
ter and Jedn Kerr; Eric Maria Re- 
marque’s The Last Station, a drama 
dealing with the last twenty-four 
hours prior to the collapse of Berlin 
during World War II; and Eugene 
O'Neill's A Touch of the Poet. The 
producer reports that the O'Neill 
play, set in 1828 in a tavern in 
Massachusetts, concerns an Irish im- 
migrant innkeeper who comes to 
“gain a knowledge of himself, to 
realize that in that new world of 
dollars and cents and hard practicali- 
ties, he had to lose the poet and 
dreamer; but he pays dearly for the 
gain, if it is a gain at all.” 


Mr. Whitehead, who brought in an 
excellent revival of Desire Under the 
Elms in 1952, when the playwright 
was still neglected by Broadway, has 
continuously been an O'Neill cham- 
pion. Once when he was discussing 
the playwright with Mrs. O'Neill at 
her home, she suddenly rose and 
went to the safe, declaring, “You un- 
derstand my husband so well, there 
is something I would like you to 
have.”” She took out the manuscript 
of A Touch of the Poet and gave it 
to the producer. She knew it was in 
good hands. 
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Bernhardt versus Duse 
(Continued from page 62) 


A great shout went up into the se- 
date, conservative London sky. Bern- 
hardt bowed gracefully in return. 
They put her into the car and it 
started. The crowd ran with it, at 
the sides and in the back, shouting 
and waving until the car gathered 
speed and disappeared around the 
corner. I was among those who ran 

I was among those who shouted. I 
had a fine, exhilarating time. 

The next day in thinking about 
the performance I summarized my 
impressions. It was an exciting eve- 
ning. I had had a splendid time. Bern- 
hardt was unquestionably brilliant. 
You could still see her masterful 
technique. In the past she was prob- 
ably overwhelming and _ inspiring. 
But still I had to confess to myself, 
unwillingly enough, that I was dis- 
appointed. The legend of the past 
was stronger and more stirring than 
the actress of the present. The Great 
Bernhardt, whose art and “golden” 
voice bewitched and transported peo- 
ple, I did not see. I saw an actress 
who was old and courageous, still 
mistress of a fine technique, but 
burnt to cold ashes, tired; an actress 
who must have been great in her 
time. I felt a little sad, and in my 
heart reverently and deeply I bowed 
to the proud and splendid spirit of a 
little woman with the enameled face 
and golden curls who still found 
strength and valour to tread the 
wooden planks behind the footlights 
which she loved so well. 

One month later, Eleonora Duse 
arrived in London. She gave three 
performances: Ibsen’s The Lady from 
the Sea and Ghosts, and Cosi Sia by 
an unknown Italian. I saw all three. 
I will describe only one, Cosi Sia, 
since it was the most interesting. 
Again I was at the Pavilion Theatre 
early, and again the house soon be- 
came filled. A strange thing: Here 
it was, the same theatre, the same 
orange and gold, the crystal chande- 
lier under the dome, the audience, 
English with many foreigners as be- 
fore — yet it all looked completely 
different. The lights seemed soft and 
mellow, there was great silence in 
the theatre, people appeared to tip- 
toe to their seats and talk in whis- 
pers. No one was eating candy, and 
programs were handled with fingers 
that were noiseless and delicate. The 
house was hushed as if soft new 
snow had just fallen. Yet, under 
this quiet, there was an electric 
current of excitement. During each 
of the two evenings—that of Bern- 
hardt’s and this of Duse’s—far away 
from the audience, out of physical 
reach, behind the heavy front curtain 
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in some tiny cubbyhole of a dressing 
room, there sat in front of a mirror 
a frail little lady who was getting 
ready for work, gathering inspira- 
tion and every ounce of precious 
strength. Yet this small bundle of 
fragile humanity, with undisputed, 
irresistible authority, was influenc- 
ing hundreds of younger, healthier 
and stronger people in the auditori- 
um. And they had paid money, glad- 
ly, to subject themselves to this 
sweet tyranny. 

The curtain went up with a soft 
rustle. It too seemed quieter tonight. 
There on the stage were some Italian 
actors. The bright, musical sounds of 
their beautiful tongue came over the 
footlights like a cascade of cool glit- 
tering water. I did not know Italian, 
nor did the majority of the audience 

but it made no difference in the 
performance that followed. We lis- 
tened to the actors the way you listen 
to an unimportant preamble; we 
were all waiting for Duse’s entrance. 
Finally, well upstage, a small frail 
figure appeared, dressed in a peas- 
ant’s dress, a colored handkerchief 
over her head. To say she made an 
entrance would be wrong: She ap- 
peared, almost materialized out of 
stage air, and now she was approach- 
ing, slowly floating downstage. I did 
not even know who she was until a 
belated wave of applause swept over 
the auditorium. The figure stopped 
in midstage, completely motionless, 
until the applause subsided. 

So it was Duse. I looked. My God! 
An old, old woman! So slight and 
fragile you could almost blow her off 
the stage as easily as putting out a 
match. A pale, almost transparent 
face—beautiful, oh yes, truly beauti- 
ful—with huge dark eyes, and wrin- 
kles. So many wrinkles! Deep and 
precise, well drawn by years of living 
and suffering. And they were open, 
unashamed—not a trace of make-up 
was used to cover them. Not even 
lipstick had touched those pallid lips. 
Under the colored handkerchief on 
her head I saw her hair. It was 
white, snow-white. I suddenly felt a 
pain in my heart, as if some iron 
fingers had squeezed it; I leaned 
back in my seat, and tears were 
clouding my eyes. The courage of 
that woman! And the deep, deep sad- 
ness of it! I almost wished I were 
not there. 

The program said that in the first 
act Duse was a young peasant girl 
of twenty-three, mother of a baby, 
wife of a drunken husband; and the 
second and third acts took place 
thirty years later. How was I to 
watch the spectacle of this little old 
lady acting a young mother, and not 
die of embarrassment and pain? 


In a few minutes I discovered how 
wrong and how cowardly I had been. 
A miracle happened, one of those 
that you never forget, that becomes 
a lasting inspiration. Through the 
magic of genius, the same Duse — 
wrinkles, white hair and all—became 
a young girl, vibrant, beautiful, 
strong. How it happened I don’t 
know. I was completely unconscious 
of the chenge until it had been ac- 
complished and I suddenly realized it. 


The story of the play, a second- 
rate melodrama, from a literary 
point of view, is simple enough. What 
I remember of it is this: The young 
mother has a cruel drunkard for a 
husband. Her child, still in the cradle 
stage, becomes very ill. In despair 
the mother prays to God. She has 
no earthly possessions to offer as a 
sacrifice, no money with which to 
buy candles for the altar; so, in re- 
turn for her baby’s health, she prom- 
ises God the only treasure she 
possesses. That treasure is a memory 
in which her mind and heart find 
their only consolation for the deep 
misery of her life. Once, before she 
was married, she saw a handsome 
young man passing by her window. 
He stopped and looked at her, their 
eyes met, their lips smiled. She fell 
in love with him, but he went on his 
way. Since then, the memory of him 
became her most cherished posses- 
sion. Now she was offering it to God! 
If He would make the baby well, she 
would give up that happy remem- 
brance as a sacrifice. 


The scene of the prayer was un- 
forgettable. As I write this, the story 
seems tenuous and difficult to swal- 
low, yet that evening, through Duse’s 
playing, it seemed to be a master- 
piece of conception and dramatic 
writing. She made it utterly believ- 
able, stirring. Everyone has heard 
about Duse’s famous hands. They 
were beautiful. At times they were 
like flowers, at others like swords. 
They had delicacy and strength, they 
could be gentle and they could be 
firm. She used them with simplicity 
and grace. At all times they were 
alert, expressive and conveyed an 
endless variety of mood and feeling. 
She relied on her hands a great deal. 
But what about the voice? To me, 
hers was the most beautiful I have 
ever heard. It was rich and musical, 
full of feeling. It served her every 
impulse, her every emotion, freely 
and fluently; it never gave the im- 
pression of being consciously modu- 
lated. Her Italian was so enchanting 
that I decided then and there to 
learn that language. (The next day I 
bought a self-teaching volume.) The 
scene of the prayer was acted with 
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such disarming simplicity and charm, 
her voice and face carried such warm 
earnestness, such purity of feeling, 
that I found myself praying with 
her. God could never refuse a prayer 
like hers. The baby got well. 

In the second and third acts, Duse 
played an older woman; and by now 
I actually felt that Duse, a young 
girl, was to perform a character 
part. When she appeared in the sec- 
ond act, she was a different woman. 
She seemed to have actually lived 
thirty years during the intermission. 
Yet there was no external change in 
her, none except that she wore a 
black dress and had discarded her 
handkerchief, thus allowing us to 
see the full halo of her snow-white 
hair. But there was a different inner 
feeling, a sense of maturity, age; her 
movements and postures had under- 
gone a subtle change. I thought she 
looked even more beautiful than in 
the first act. The beauty of youth is 
engaging indeed, but when old age is 
beautiful, which is more rare, it vir- 
tually blinds you. That is what she 
had — a serene and radiant glory. 
While in the first act you felt youth 
and flesh in the young peasant girl, 
now you sensed spirit. There was an 
amazing spiritual quality about Duse. 

Later in the story of the play, we 
learned that the husband had de- 
serted his wife, and that for some 
reason, the son blamed his mother 
for the father’s desertion. It seems 
he was erroneously informed by 
someone that his mother had been a 
bad wife, and so he too had left her. 
Having lived alone long enough to 
have become an old woman, the 
mother decides to find her son, to ex- 
plain to him the truth before she 
dies. She starts out on foot, with a 
sack of food and a few belongings 
over her shoulder. She finally gets 
to the place where her son is, and 
finds him in the company of gay 
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friends. She walks in to make herself 
known to her son. The son does not 
want to talk to his old mother, and 
he turns on her in furious rage be- 
fore walking out. It was then that 
Duse was left on the stage, alone. I 
wondered what would she do now— 
whether she could surpass the tragic 
emotion of the whole preceding scene. 
I felt that any actress here would 
dissolve into bitter, uncontrollable 
sobs. She stood motionless for a long 
time, looking after her departed son, 
hearing the off-stage laughter of his 
companions. Then slowly she raised 
her face to heaven, lifted her arms 
and smiled. There is sorrow that 
finds an outlet in tears, and greater 
sorrow that bursts out in wild heart- 
breaking sobs; and greater still, per- 
haps, is that which freezes the face 
into an iron frown. But there is grief 
so deep and vast that it transcends 
tears or frowns and finds expression 
in a smile. That was the smile she 
smiled. It was unbearably tragic and 
unbearably beautiful. 


The curtain was coming down on 
that slim figure stgnding alone, alone 
in the whole world, with her arms 
outstretched, smiling at the sky. The 
lights came up. Not a single pair of 
hands came up to applaud, for the 
entire audience was in tears, myself 
included. Here, I was sure, was an 
example of tragedy uplifting and 
purifying men’s souls. I felt cleansed 
and uplifted, and happy. 


The lights dimmed again and the 
curtain went up for the last scene. 
A little Italian country church, an 
altar, a figure of the Virgin, some 
candles burning. Duse came in, a 
black woolen shawl thrown over her 
head and body. To the altar she went 
and knelt at its base in prayer. She 
prayed for her son. You could not see 
the face of that kneeling figure, only 
the two white hands clasped in hum- 
ble worship, hands that seemed to 
have come out of a Leonardo Da 
Vinci or Lippi canvas into a life of 
exquisite spiritual beauty. There was 
the light of the candles, the small 
figure in black, and the two hands 
like white flowers in prayer. And 
then Duse’s voice speaking soft, ten- 
der words, becoming softer and soft- 
er, then a mere whisper which you 
had to strain your ears to hear. Then 
no more. The hands fluttered a little 
and fell, like two petals, and with 
them the little black figure of the 
body seemed to melt and dissolve 
into a mere shadow on the stage 
floor. Slowly the curtain came down. 


Such absolute silence I had never 
before witnessed in a theatre—nor 
have I since: Nobody moved. Nobody 
said a word. Then suddenly the entire 


house stood up like one man, and 
resounding applause shook the walls. 
There were fifteen curtain calls. 
Duse took her bows with such grace 
and unaffected humility that it would 
have brought tears to your eyes, had 
tears not been there already. If you 
know your English-speaking theatre, 
you know that people begin to leave 
the auditorium minutes before the 
last-act curtain comes down. Not a 
single person left this time. Only 
when the heavy asbestos came down 
— that gruff, realistic guardian of 
the stage which seems to announce 
irrevocably, “That’s it, ladies and 
gentlemen”—only then did the audi- 
ence start out of the theatre. 

How different an exit from that 
of Sarah Bernhardt’s performance. 
No one spoke. People were smiling 
and still fingering their handker- 
chiefs, walking unhurriedly through 
the many doors into the streets. I 
started for the stage door, of course. 
As I was turning into the narrow 
street I thought that there was no 
one there, since no sound came from 
that direction—but I found an enor- 
mous crowd already waiting. A long 
black limousine was parked again by 
the entrance. The people stood still. 
Most of the men had removed their 
hats; a spirit of reverence held them 
together. At last the door opened. 
Duse appeared in black, a thin veil 
over her white hair. No one thought 
of applauding. Not a word was ut- 
tered. The crowd parted in quiet 
veneration and opened an aisle to the 
car. Duse moved across. Here she 
appeared even smaller and frailer 
than on the stage. How could there 
be so much spirit in so small a body ? 
She was in the car now. It started 
out, purring softly, as if conscious 
of the slight but precious burden 
within. The crowd parted in front of 
it, opening a narrow lane. No one 
moved or ran after it. We only stood 
and looked at the pale face inside 
that glowed with a smile, gentle and 
tired. The whole multitude seemed 
to take one deep breath together and 
then started out into the night—each 
to his own destination. 


I was under the spell of that eve- 
ning for many days. Everytime I 
think of Duse, the spell comes back 
to hold me in its tight embrace, as 
strong and stirring as ever. And as 
I think of Duse and Bernhardt, I 
have to acknowledge that while 
Bernhardt made me conscious of her 
great and glamorous past, Duse 
touched my heart. Gently she took 
me by the neck and brought me to 
my knees to worship and adore—not 
a ghost of former glory, not a golden 
legend that was no more, but a liv- 
ing, inspired, eternally young artist. 
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Theatre, USA 
(Continued from page 59) 

ITM at Universities 

Among the schools celebrating 
ITM was Oberlin College in Ohio, 
which held a Moliére festival during 
March; three student groups joined 
to present two comedies, one in 
French, the other in English. The 
ITM announcement in the program 
pointed out: “The plays of Moliére 
are an obvious choice for an ITM 
celebration. They belong not only to 
French culture in particular, but in 
their picture of the absurdity of hu- 
man foibles, they belong to the gen- 
erality of mankind.” Other French 
plays offered in colleges include 
Giraudoux’s The Madwoman of 
Chaillot, by Columbia College in 
South Carolina; Cyrano de Bergerac 
(in French), at Baldwin-Wallace Col- 
lege, Berea, Ohio; Jean-Paul Sartre’s 
The Victors, at Willamette Univer- 
sity, Salem, Oregon; and Thérése, 
from the novel by Zola, by Fisk Uni- 
versity in Nashville. 


Some colleges and _ universities 
made ITM the theme of annual 
drama festivals in which schools of 
the surrounding region participated. 
Alabama College at Montevallo dedi- 
cated its sixteenth annual drama 
festivals to ITM; eleven high schools 
and junior high scheols presented 
scenes from plays with ITM themes. 
The Delaware Play Festival, spon- 
sored by the University of Delaware 
in Newark, paid tribute to ITM by 
presenting eight plays which were 
either by foreign authors or about 
the life of people in foreign lands. 
Included were Russian, British, 
French and Scottish works. Harcum 
Junior College in Bryn Mawr, Penn- 
sylvania, held its fourth International 
Theatre Month Drama Festival; five 
colleges participated, and dramatists 
who were represented included 
Strindberg and Brochet. Prizes were 
awarded to the scenes which project- 
ed most effectively the purposes of 
ITM, and the winning scenes were 
presented on television. First prize 
went to a student-written production, 
The Tin Cup by J. D. Kuhn. 


Modern works by American and 
European authors offer an excellent 
opportunity for college presentations 
which combine ITM themes with ex- 
perimental productions. One play of 
this category is Gertrude Stein’s Yes 
Is for a Very Young Man, which was 
offered by New York State Univer- 
sity Teachers College in Plattsburg. 
Harvey A. Whetstone, Jr. designed 
and directed the production, which 
utilized a unit setting in the style of 
“selective realism.” The proceeds 
were donated to CARE for Hungarian 
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relief. Lorca’s The House of Ber- 
narda Alba was presented for ITM at 
Colby Junior College, New London, 
New Hampshire; Pirandello’s Naked, 
at the Rhode Island School of De- 
sign, Providence; André Obey’s Noah, 
at Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
New York, by the Experimental 
Theatre; and Fry’s The Lady’s Not 
for Burning, at Texas Western Col- 
lege, El Paso. 


Because of their universal themes, 
the classics are always popular choic- 
es for International Theatre Month. 
The Importance of Being Earnest 
was given this year at Georgetown 
University in Washington, D.C., and 
Chekhov's Uncle Vanya at the State 
University of South Dakota. Shaw 
plays offered for ITM include Saint 
Joan (at Simpson College, Indianola, 
Iowa, and Chicago Teachers College) 
and Pygmalion (at Howard College, 
Birmingham, Alabama). Among the 
ancient classics whose _ universal 
themes promote the ITM aim of 
mutual understanding are Aristo- 
phanes’ The Birds, which was pre- 
sented at the University of Texas 
under the direction of James Moll, 
and Medea, which was given by the 
Metropolitan Players of Roosevelt 
University, Chicago, under Anna 
Helen Reuter’s direction. The pro- 
gram for The Birds pointed out that 
“this superb Greek drama is a part 
of the heritage from early European 
civilization which has vivified our 
own culture. ... When it is present- 
ed artistically and _ skillfully, the 
theatre, like all art forms, surmounts 
language and racial barriers as it 
achieves universal understanding and 
recognition.” 


Shakespeare, whose universal art 
is appreciated by men everywhere, is 
a favorite for ITM presentation in 
the universities. Shakespearean 
plays were offered by the State 
Teachers College in Dickinson, 
North Dakota, which scheduled an 
appearance of the University of Min- 
nesota’s touring A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream; Catawba College, 
Salisbury, North Carolina, which 
presented Henry IV, Part 1, de- 
signed and directed by B. M. Hob- 
good; and the University of Nebras- 
ka, which gave King Lear, directed 
by Dallas S. Williams. The Eliz- 
abethan comedy The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle was the presentation 
at the University of Toledo Theatre, 
where Norma Stolzenbach directed. 


Lighter works—comedies and 
dramas by modern American and 
European playwrights — sometimes 
serve the ITM aim. The following 
have been given this year: Anastasia, 
at Whittier College, California, di- 


rected by Frank Bock; Cradle Song, 
at Iowa State College, Ames, where 
Frank E. Brandt is director; Pau 
Vincent Carroll’s Shadow and Sub- 
stance, at the Oregon College of 
Education, Monmouth, directed by 
Alan Robb; O’Casey’s Juno and the 
Paycock, at Texas Technological 
College, Lubbock, directed by Ronald 
Schulz; and The Teahouse of the 
August Moon. The latter was offered 
by Wabash College, Crawfordsville, 
Indiana; Alfred University in New 
York State, and Lock Haven State 
Teachers College in Pennsylvania. 
Beggar on Horseback, staged by 
Kathleen Craven, was the presenta- 
tion at Maryville College in Tennes- 
see; and Among Ourselves was pre- 
sented at Talladega College in Ala- 
bama, under the direction of James 
O. Hopson. 

Two Oriental plays were given 
and these might well be considered 
by groups planning to contribute to 
the East-West mutual-appreciation 
project through their ITM produc- 
tions. Atlantic Christian College in 
Wilson, North Carolina, presented 
Abstraction, a _ fifteenth-century 
Japanese comedy, and Incarnate 
Word College, San Antonio, Texas, 
offered Lute Song by Kao-Tong-Kia, 
set in the convention of the ancient 
Chinese theatre, with the supposedly 
invisible property men changing sets 
and props in view of the audience. 


Community and Children's 
Theatre 

Community theatres celebrated 
ITM throughout the nation with a 
rich and varied selection of plays. In 
Cleveland the Drama Center of the 
Jewish Community Centers offered 
O’Neill’s The Iceman Cometh; the 
Norton Gallery Players of West 
Palm Beach, Florida, presented the 
Russian farce Squaring the Circle; 
the Kalamazoo Civic Players in 
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Michigan offered The Teahouse of 
the August Moon; Gateway Theatre, 
Merced, California, presented Elmer 
Rice’s Judgment Day as a benefit for 
Hungarian relief; and the San Diego 
Community Theatre produced Time 
Limit! In Long Beach, California, 
A Man Called Peter was offered for 
ITM with the co-operation of the 
Long Beach Council of Churches. 


The Little Theatre of Corpus 
Christi, Texas, presented the pre- 
miére of The Restless Heart, by 
Walter O. Jensen, as its contribu- 
tion to ITM. The play deals with the 
adventures of Father Damien, a 
Catholic missionary who served on 
the Sandwich Islands almost a cen- 
tury ago. Maxwell Anderson’s Anne 
of the Thousand Days was presented 
by the Des Moines Community Play- 
house, while his Barefoot in Athens 
was the contribution of the Ottawa 
(Canada) Little Theatre. Members 
of the diplomatic corps in Ottawa 
attended the opening night, includ- 
ing the ambassadors of Greece, Ire- 
land and Denmark. A lobby display, 
a window display in a leading store, 
and press and radio coverage were 
high points of the ITM publicity 
campaign. 

The Players of Sarasota Work- 
shop offered three one-act plays: 
Chekhov's The Proposal, O'Neill's 
Ile and Michael Bruen’s Out in the 
Noonday Sun (premiére). Papa Is 
All was presented by the Town and 
Gown Players of Durham, New 
Hampshire, an organization of 
townspeople and staff members of 
the University of New Hampshire. 
An extensive ITM publicity cam- 
paign was reported by Mrs. G. H. 
Daggett, vice-president of the organ- 
ization. Posters were placed in a 
store window and the university li- 
brary, while copies of a smaller ITM 
poster were distributed as well, along 
with releases to newspapers and ra- 
dio stations. A Roomful of Roses 
was offered by the Alpha Omega 
Players of San Diego, and Anastasia 
by the Minot Community Players of 
North Dakota. 


The young people of the nation 
joined in celebrating ITM through 
children’s theatres. In Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin, the classes in creative 
dramatics for children from seven to 
fourteen years of age, sponsored by 
the Sheboygan Recreation Depart- 
ment, offered a demonstration in 
celebration of ITM. Shakespeare's 
The Taming of the Shrew and the 
Grimm fairy tales were the basis of 
the program, and before each per- 
formance, the aims of ITM were 
pointed out to the audience. In Bal- 
timore the Children’s Theatre Asso- 
ciations, working in co-operation 


with the United Nations, offered four 
Irish plays—by Gregory, Carroll, 
Yeats and Dunsany — prepared by 
adult actors for high-school audi- 
ences. A special study guide was 
prepared by the children’s organiza- 
tion for English teachers in the high 
schools. 


Teen-age boys and girls also per- 
formed in programs devoted to ITM. 
The School of Performing Arts in 
New York City offered the one-act 
Sunday Costs Five Pesos, along with 
scenes from other works with for- 
eign settings, and devoted a large 
bulletin board to an ITM display. 
Brunswick High School in Maine 
dedicated all dramatic production 
during March and April to Interna- 
tional Theatre Month, including the 
regional one-act play contest for 
which the high school was host. 
Ambridge (Pennsylvania) High 
School not only offered an impres- 
sive production of He Who Gets 
Slapped, but held a UNESCO exhibit 
as well, sponsored by the social- 
studies department. Six articles and 
four photographs dealing with the 
production were placed in daily 
newspapers, and the program carried 
an ITM notice. The local superin- 
tendent of schools, H. G. Squires, 
wrote, “We are happy to join with 
the theatres in celebration of Inter- 
national Theatre Month. . .. We feel 
that participation in dramatics has 
been helpful to our students, and we 
hope that in some small way this ex- 
perience will enrich their lives and 
help them to better understand the 
finer things in life.” 


Great Bridge High School in Vir- 
ginia participated in ITM by pre- 
senting two plays: Dino, about a ju- 
venile delinquent, and a one-act, The 
Dark Rider, as well as a hall dis- 
play. Kurt Weill’s Down in the Val- 
ley and Josephina Niggli’s folk com- 
edy Tooth or Shave made up the 
contribution of El Cerrito High 
School in California, which also con- 
ducted an ITM publicity program. 
Macbeth was presented at Wayne 
City High School in Nebraska, and 
Wonder Hat by the Atlantic City 
(New Jersey) High School. 


For the first time, America’s ITM 
celebrations reached participants in 
other countries. Keith M. Donaldson 
of the United States Army arranged 
a celebration by a Japanese college 
group at the American Culture Cen- 
ter in Sendai; the Ottawa Little 
Theatre presentation already has 
been reported, and the Little The- 
atre of Puerto Rico offered You 
Can’t Take It with You, dedicating 
the ITM production to Point Four 
students in that country. 
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THE TOWN. By William Faulkner. At home 
again among the Snopes family in Yoknapa- 
tawpha County, the memorable world which 
the Nobel Prize winner created and peopled 
with the fascinating characters of his imagi- 
nation. Pub. at $3.95. 


COMPULSION. By Meyer Levin. One of the 
great psychological novels of our time...prob- 
ably without equal for drama and the deepest 
kind of compassion and understanding. 


Pub. at $5.00. 


THE ROAD TO MILTOWN. By S. J. Perelman. 
The latest book by one of America’s great 
humorists—a worthy addition to all collections 


of Perelmania. Pub. at $3.50. 


BERNARD SHAW: His Life, Work and 


Friends. By St. John Ervine. The full intimate 
story of Shaw’s meteoric career—the world he 
lived in, the company he kept. Spans nearly a 
century of dynamic history. 640 pages, 20 ills. 


Pub. at $7.50. 


THE FOWER ELITE. By C. Wright Mills. A 
thoughtful, carefuliy documented scrutiny of 
the new “top-drawer” ruling class of America 
... the men and women now at the pinnacles 
of fame and power and fortune. 


Pub. at $6.00. 


MYTH AND GUILT: The Crime and Punish- 


nent of Mankind. By Theodor Reik. A bril- 
liant exploration of human guilt-feelings, this 
book opens new and suggestive avenues for 
understanding the religious and social motives 


of man. Pub. at $5.75. 
THE TAXIS OF THE MARNE. By Jean Du- 


tourd. Giving voice to the anger and aspira- 
tions of a people and an era, one of the finest 
Satiricists of our time inquires into what can 
happen to the moral fibre of a nation. 


Pub. at $3.50. 


THE YOKE AND THE ARROWS. By Herbert 
L. Matthews. “Spain is an enigma that has 
always resisted penetration . . this book 
penetrates that enigma to its heart and ex- 
plains the heartbeat ...a book that no traveler 


can afford to miss.” Pub. at $3.75. 


THE HIDDEN PERSUADERS. By Vance 
Packard. A provocative book on what Madi- 
son Avenue Ad Men call “motivational re- 
search’’—and others call the art of “unfriendly 
persuasion.”” A readable, quotable guide to 
mass psychoanalysis. Pub. at $4.00. 


MEMORIES OF A CATHOLIC GIRLHOOD. 
By Mary McCarthy. “Engaged in the direct 
recall of her complex girlhood, and an ar- 
dently colored, fascinating memoir it is, Miss 
McCarthy combines feminine sensibility and 
masculine vigor of mind.” Newsweek 


Pub. at $3.95. 
FURTHER FABLES FOR OUR TIME. By James 


Thurber. Special gift edition, handsomely 
boxed, 80 ills. A visit to the wise, witty and 
always moral world of Thurber, from reality 
to unreality, from nonsense to the sublime. 


Pub. at $5.00. 


TOMORROW AND TOMORROW AND TO- 
MORROW. By Aldous Huxley. Huxley at his 


most varied, startling and readable best, his 
unrivalled erudition and intellectual virtuosity 
touching on a great range of human knowl- 


edge. Pub. at $4.00 


The Yoke and the Arrows 
The Hidden Persuaders 
Memories of a Catholic 
Girlhood 

Further Fables for Our Time 
Tomorrow and Tomorrow 
and Tomorrow 


(Same price in Canada: Address 105 Bond St., Toronto 2) 





No one is fussier about tone 
than a musician. That’s why 
music men, like Stan Kenton 
and Les Brown, take such 
pleasure in Zenith Extended 
Range High Fidelity. On a 
Zenith you hear the original 
performance . . . exactly as 
recorded .. . all the delicate 
highs, the vibrant lows, and 
rich middle tones. Here is 
High Fidelity of truest qual- 
ity ... Zenith Quality! And 
too, only Zenith gives you 
the Studio Sound Control 
Panel so you can adjust the 
tone to the make of your 
record and the acoustics of 
your room. 


sHown: the Zenith Rhapsody All 
Speed High Fidelity Record Player 
and FM-AM Radio. In a choice of 
blond oak or walnut veneers and 
solids with cane grille. Typical of 
Zenith’s exquisite styling and cabi- 
netry ...a grace note for any home. 


Fs Gan 


The Feoeojalty of Ftigh Frideliti; 


Extra quality 
for finer performance 


e Exclusive Zenith Studio Sound 
Controls—‘‘Presence”’ control (to 
project the soloist out in front 
of the orchestra), loudness con 
trol, bass and treble controls 

for unmatched mastery of tone 


@ 4 Zenith Quality Speakers 
two 12 in. “woofers” and two 
extra sensitive Zenith developed 
“tweeters” cover the full range 
of human hearing 


@ Record Compensator— adjusts 
so that present-day LP records 
(whatever the brand) play with 
highest fidelity 


@ Zenith “Bass without Blast” 
circuitry lets you enjoy even 
lowest tones at normal volume. 


@ Exclusive Zenith Cobra-Matic® 
Record Changer plavs all speeds 
—10 to 85 RPM. Built-in strobo- 
scope tells when record is play 
ing at precise recorded speed 
Backed by 38 years of leadership 


in radionics exclusively. Also 
makers of fine Hearing Aids 


*Manufacturer’s suggested retail price, slightly 
higher in the far West and South 


Zenith High Fidelity Instruments priced as low as $99.95* Zenith Radia Corperction, Chicage 39, Wineis 


Featured, two of Capitol Record’s latest 


V7 hhh “Les Brown's in Town” and Kenton’s 


the quality goes in before the Zenith name goes on “Cuban Fire 





